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Editorial 


Since tune unmemorial Indiahas been aland of great thinkers and philosophers who 
have enriched her with their ideas and thoughts. Many of them have expressed their 
concern to make education life-centred and reality-based. The child has a creative 
spmt of his own which should be allowed to take shape In the article 'Child and 
Tagonan Pedagogy' the authors have represented Gurudev Rabindranath I'agore's 
ideas and views on education as to how to make it child-centred. Children should be 
allowed to enjoy their childhood. Learning also takes place in a joyful conducive 
atmosphere. For this reason, many an educationists and psychologists suggested to 
use more and more play-way methods In the article 'Creating a Joyful Learning 
Clunate' a research was conducted to find out how much a joyful, interesting 
classroom atmosphere helps the'young learner to learn in a happier mood than the 
rigid classroom teaching. It creates enthusiasm among young learners Individual 
differences do reflect in thehandwntingofaperson. Through writing, one can express 
his on her thoughts and for the unprovement of handwnting tlie role of the school is 
very much important This has been reflected in the paper entitled 'Handwriting 
Errors and its Improvement' However, it is through education that an all-round 
development of personality takes place The paper 'School Should Promote Mental 
Health' has advocated that for healthy mental outlook of the child, the conducive 
environment of school and positive attitude of teachers towards children is most 
essential The research paper 'Effectiveness of Mid-Day Meals Programme : An 
Evaluative Study' throws light on how mid-day meal has an impact on the enrolment 
and attendance m schools. Talking about interesting classroom atmosphere, it comes 
to mind that the teaching of language could be made easier, efficient and effective 
if the teacher uses some special techniques. The author has suggested some activities 
mhis article 'How Can English Language Teaching Be Made Effective'. When a child 
learns while doing, it becomes permanentin his memory. In the article 'Improvisation 
of Apparatus', the author has advocated that content oriented teaching of science 
needs to be replaced by acquisition of concepts and conceptual schemes through 
improvised apparatus and activity-centred learning. The article 'Work 
Experience—Some Useful Teaching Strategies' provides guidelines for better prepa¬ 
ration of teachers imparting instruction in Work Experience activities. One can take 
the full pleasure of reading a book once he enjoys reading In the article 'Developing 
the Reading Habit in Children', authors have highlighted the different roles played 



by thefamily, the teacher and the community at large and have included some specific 
suggestions. In another article entitled 'Wastage in Primary Education among the 
Tribal Children ■ A Comparative Study between Genders of Chenchus in Andhra 
Pradesh' the author has revealed several reasons for high rate of dropouts and voiced 
the concern that to check the educational wastage and stagnation it is necessary to 
control and contain the run-away absenteesm. 
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Our country has been enriched with the ideas and thoughts of great thinkers and philosophers. Many 
of them have expressed their views and opinions in the field of education so as to make it nfore and 
more-free flowing and side by side life-centred They have given importance to early childhood 
education and advocatedfreedom of child, to let him learn things by himself while playing. Gurudev 
Rabindranath Tagore has given emphasis to this aspect of child's education. 


This paper intends to highlight— 

—Potentialities of child 
—How Tagore's views are different from that 
of other educationists' of the world 
—How nature helps the young child to bloom 
and blossom in body and mind 
—Religion and morality as an intimate part of 
life 

—How narrow utilitarian motives of present 
system of education is not helping in 
attaining intellectual maturity and 
—Aesthetic sensitiveness and education. 

Childis apotential God. This principle is the 
key to the world of education. The whole phi¬ 
losophy of education revolves round it, and all 


educational activities are thought of m the line of 
this idea Children are not to be cursed or blamed 
because they are bom ignorant. Nature has made 
them as such for they will have joy of knowledge 
Children are not merely the children of dust 
They are the spark of divinity. Their infinite 
potentiality transcends the finite. If we consider 
the child in this light, we shall be forced to 
recognise, as an absolute and urgent necessity, 
that care must be given to childhood, creating for 
it a suitable environment 

Child in Adult's World 

The child can not lead a natural life in the 
complicated world of adults The adult by his 




continuous supervision, uninterruptedadvice and 
dictatonal attitude disturbs and tbwarts the de¬ 
velopment of the child. Child like other human 
beings, has a potentiality of his own He carries 
within him the beauty and the dignity of the 
creative spirit, and these can never be erased, so 
that his soul which is pure and very sensitive 
requires most delicate care. We must not pre¬ 
occupy ourselves with body which is so tiny and 
so fragile We must not think only of nourishing 
and washing and dressing hun with great care 

Child is the father of man, W e will know that 
this age of development is the most important 
penod of the whole life. Moral malnutrition and 
intoxication of the spint are as fatal for the soul 
of man as physical malnutntion is for the health 
ofhisbody. Therefore child education is the most 
important problem of humanity. 

Tagore and other Educationists 

From eastern to western educationists all are 
interested for the child education The great 
educationists like John Dewey, Montessori, 
Froebal, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, Gandhi, Sn 
Aurobindo, Swamy Dayananda, Rabindranath 
Tagore all have experimented on child educa¬ 
tion. Then opinion and suggestions are not the 
same. Rabindranath Tagore is one of the educa¬ 
tionists who has not only given suggestion but 
experimented deeply on child education His 
conception of education is totally different from 
other educationists 

Tagore's emergency as an educator was 
completely a matter of personal development, a 
necessary result of the entire courseofhislife and 
experience. He had acquired more knowledge 
about education anditsmystenesby successfully 
subjecting himself to the fullest and most vane¬ 
gated educational experience that one could 
desire He discovered for himself and lived all 
the theones and principles of education which he 
was later to formulate for himself and use in his 
Shantiniketan experiment 


Tagore as a Child Educator 

In considering the educational aims of 
Tagore, it should be remembered that Tagore 
was not an educationist in the strictly academic 
sense, and although his educational writings 
constitute a voluminous literature, he did not 
write any single work systematically developing 
any particular thesis on education like Rousseau's 
Emile on Spencer's education but Tagore ex¬ 
pressed his educational ideas directly and indi¬ 
rectly in numerous contexts. Though he was not 
a trained teacher still his mdepth knowledge in 
education made him a renowned and successful 
educationist. For him each child is an ambassa¬ 
dor of God He feels all tlie divine qualities 
within a child. Something of the child must live 
within the adult man or his hand will not be able 
to pen down words for children. It was Tagore, 
the speaker of child's language, a child's most 
hidden dreams were no secret for him. 

As a child educator he has given emphasis on 
the holistic development of the child which 
covers all tlie aspects like physical, intellectual, 
moral, spiritual etc. According to him education 
means enabling the mind to find out Qiat ultimate 
truth which emanicipates us from the bondage of 
the dust and gives us the wealth, not of things but 
of inner light, not of power but of love, making 
this truth its own and giving expression to it, 
Tagore as an educationist gives equal impor¬ 
tance to every part of the child The educational 
aims of Tagore is something different from other 
educationists. 

Though education of the body is a most 
important factor in the education of an individual 
andfinds a common place in educational thought, 
still it has been comparatively ignored m educa¬ 
tional practice. In fact Tagore attached so much 
importance to the healthy physical development 
of children in early years that he eloquently 
advocated their free, spontaneous movements 
and play in Joyous natural surroundings even at 
the expense of studies if necessary Even if they 
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leamt nothing, he says, they would have had 
ample time for play, climbing trees, diving into 
ponds, plucking and teanng floweis, thus by 
perpetuating thousand and one mischiefs on 
nature, they would have obtained the nourish¬ 
ment of the body, happiness of mind and the 
satisfaction of the natural impulses of childhood 
Education of the body m real sense, does not 
consist in play and exercise but in applying the 
body systematically to some useful work. Physi¬ 
cal development includes training of body in 
different parts as well as the training of tlie sense. 
The beneficient influence of nature would help 
the yound child to bloom and blossom in body 
and mind like plants and trees through the sheer 
exultant joy of being and living, 

Tagore as a great liberal thinker and moral 
teacher believes firmly in moral values and 
religious sentiment but never put any faith in 
directmoral instruction The moral instruction is 
worse than useless and it is harmful also. It 
generates a host of pretensions, predesires and 
bitter reactions According to him, the real moral 
training consists not in foisting moral teachings 
like external decorations, but in making religion 
and morality an intimate part of life. To get by 
heart stereotyped slogans and to practise stereo- 
typedrituals is not true religious education for us 
True religiousness is as natural as respiration. It 
is as much a vital part of our being as breathing. 
It can't be confined to a meagre comer in our life. 
The principal arm of education according to 
Tagore is to produce the moral and spuntual man, 
the whole man. He emphasised moral training 
and development of character of inner disci¬ 
plines, simple living, high thinking, tolerance, 
cooperation, truthfulness, sympathy, fellow 


feeling etc,, as thecharacteristicsofmoral character 
Present Education 

One of die most dominant evils of our edu¬ 
cation system has been that it has encouraged 
slavery to books, Tagore made a clear distinction 
between the existing educational practices, 
emphasising bookish knowledge, and tlie real 
intellectual attainment Our education inspires 
narrow utilitarian motives of passing examina¬ 
tions and entering a job as quickly as possible, 
Tagore felt that what is important is not tlie store 
ofknowledge gained from books, but the ability 
to use what we learn and constant curiosity and 
alertness of the mind. In this connection, he 
pointed out the importance of scientific knowl¬ 
edge and scientific outlook 

Conclusion 

Saint, philosopher and poet Tagore was a 
spiritualist through and through. Education in his 
scheme starts with unwarranted faith in the spiri¬ 
tual life Tagore stressed an inner power and 
enlightenment According to him, man belongs 
to two worlds, one of which lies widiin and the 
otheroutside. Themajor ideal of education is the 
development of personality, Education would 
lead to satisfaction of mind and die peace of soul. 
It should guide for communion witli God. For 
Tagore the realization and the expression of 
beauty is the supreme objective in human life. 
His concept of beauty, according to true Indian 
tradition, is inseparably connected wjth truth and 
goodness Whatever is true and noble in life, 
nature and art is also beautiful. Thus aesthetic 
sensitiveness in the true sense is a fundamental 
aspect of education. 
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Creating a Joyful Learning Climate 


Arun Kumar 
Assistant Teacher, 

M, C D. School, 

Gautam Nagar, New Delhi 


Learning takes place in a conducive and joyful atmosphere To teach yound children at the primary 
stage is an extremely difficult task, For this reason, many an educationists and psychologists 
suggested to use more and more play-way methods and to resort to concrete activities in putting an 
ideafo r effective and efficient learning. For effective learning it has to be child-centred and activity- 
based, The researcher has conducted a research on students of Standard I and II in Arrah district 
of Bihar. The result shows us that a joyful, interesting classroom atmosphere and play-way method 
creates enthusiasm among young learners. 


Education is the wholesome development of 
man—body, mind and spint It is the only effi¬ 
cient way by which a society can be forwarded on 
the nght path of prosperity. 

The accelarated growth of information and 
knowledge has forced the educationists to search 
ajoyful way by which easy and effective transfer 
of vast storehouse of knowledge in its correct 
conceptual shape can be achieved by majority of 
'children. For achieving this goal, it requires 
skilled efforts to match mutually three distinct 
things: the organised information, the ability of 
learner and the teaching strategies. The ability of 
learner can be improved by creating a joyful 
learning climate as a teaching strategy 

It is a challenging job to teach students of 
primary level due to their stage of cognitive 
development. The world renowned child psy¬ 
chologists Jean Piaget (1953) has described that 
children with the age of 2 to 5 years are on pre- 
operational stage and 6 to 11 years on concrete- 


operational stage. Later on Piaget (1972) real¬ 
ized that his results about age could not be 
generalized to adolescent population, since the 
subjects were taken from better schools in 
Geneva 

On this basic it can definitely be said that 
students of primary schools are either in pre- 
opetational stage or concrete-operational stage, 
Pre-operational child acquires the internaliza¬ 
tion of thought process but the internalization of 
actions in which the child can make use of 
operations does not take place Thinking domi¬ 
nated by perception is the limitation of this stage 
The mental operation is limited to concrete and 
tangible information in concrete-operational 
stage, 

Many an educationists and psychologists 
have suggested play-way method with using 
more and more concrete examples in explaining 
an idea infront of these primary students for 
better concept formation and later on concept 




attainment Considering the above views in mind 
the researcher has done an experiment on chil¬ 
dren of primary level The population for this 
study constitutes students of standard-I and stan- 
dard-II in Arrah district (Bdiar) Sample was 
randomly selected from a coeducational school 
Two groups were made for each standard One 
group of each standard was treated as experimen¬ 
tal group and taught with play-way methodmosdy 
outside the class-room in play-ground or in gar¬ 
den The sample consisted 160 boys and girls in 
which 40 boys and 40 girls out of 80 standard- 

I and 42 boys and 38 girls of total 80 of standard- 

II A verbal pre-test of standard-I and written pre¬ 
test of standard-II was taken to find out the 
achievement level of the group. There was no 
significant difference between both the groups of 
each standard After ensuring tlie comparability 
of the group, intervention was given to the ex¬ 
perimental group 

Activities for Class-I 

(A) Counting 

—Counting with small stones 
—Counting with kanche (goli) 

—Counting with small old leaves and flowers 
—Counting with small fruits like—^grapes, lit- 
chi, raps berry etc, 

—Counting with small toys 
—Counting with cheap toffees 

Stones, 'kanche', leaves, fruits, toys, toffees 
were used as teaching aids. Fruits, toys and 
toffees work also as reinforcement for 
children. 

(B) Addition 

It is a process of mixing and counting the 
whole. 

Example—2 toys+2toys = 4 toys 
Fast of all two toys were given to a child and 
he was asked to count them. Again two toys were 
given and he was asked to count it. He was then 
asked to mix all toys and told to count them again. 
Thus the child learnt to count by himself/ herself. 


This process can be done with all tlie above 
mentioned teaching aids. 

(C) Substruction 

It IS a process of breaking, reducing and 
decreasing. This concept was given using die 
following example. Two flowers were given to a 
student and he/she was asked to give one flower 
to his/her friend and asked how many flowers he 
has now t This process can be done widi oUier 
teaching aids mentioned above. 

Activities for Class-II 

(A) Concept of Addition 

Addition IS a piocess of mixing, increasing 
and counting to all in a row 
Example - 

4 leaves + 4 leaves = 8 leaves 
First of all 4 leaves were given to a student 
in one hand and told to count it. Again 4 leaves 
were given to the next hand and asked to count 
Then told to mix all the leaves and to count all 
By tins process right answer came. 

This process can be repeated witli small 
stones, small toys, small fruits and totfees 

(B) Concept of Deduction 

Deduction is aprocess of breaking, shorting, 
expanding and decreasing. 

Example — 

Ten toffees were given to a student and he 
was asked to count these. Then teacher told him 
to give four toffees to his/her friends and asked 
how many toffees he or she has now 

This process can be done wi tli other teaching 
aids mentioned above 

(C) Concept of Multiplication 

It IS a short cut sophisticated process of 
addition. 

Example — 

Multiplication Addition 

2x 1 = 2 00 one time 
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2x2 = 4 

00 -(■ 00 two tunes 

2x3 = 6 

00 + 00+00 three times 

2x4=8 

00+00+00+00 four times 

2x 5 = 10 

00+00+00+00+00 five times 

2x 6 = 12 

00+00+00+00+00+00 six times 

II 

X 

00+00+00+00+00+00+00 seven times 

2x 8 = 16 

00+00+00+00+00+00+00+00+ eight times 

2x 9 = 18 

00+00+00+00+00+00+00+00+00 nine times 

2 X 10 = 20 

00+00+00+00+00+00+00+00+00+00 ten times 


*Students were asked to count it on each 
step. Multiplication tables can be taught 

1. Concept of Division 

It IS a short-cut and sophisticated 
process of deduction. It is a mixed pro¬ 
cess of multiplication and division 
Example ■ 


in easy way by this process using small 
fruits,flowers, small stones, leaves etc. 

20 fruits were given to a student and 
he was asked to share these equally with 
his four friends. He was hinted to devide 
one fruit to each and to repeal this process 
till he can Count in each spell and total 
fruits upto that spell, 


00000 

— I spell — 

5 fruits 

20 

1 - 

5x4 = 20 

00000 

—II spell — 

10 fruits 

15 

II - 

5x 3 = 15 

00000 

—Ill spell — 

IS fruits 

lo 

m - 

5 X 2 = 10 

00000 

—IV spell — 

20 fruits 

15 

rv - 

5x1 = 5 




-5 

0* 

* process of deduction 


However the concept of division can also be given by 
deduction and multiplication together. 


5 


20 

-20 


4 


0 


* Mixed process of 
multiplication and 
deduction, 


20 is Divedend, 
5 is Divisor, 

4 is Quotient 
0 is remainder 


incorporating 


These activities were given to children of class II. were tested. The following results were found; 
After 40 periods of two hours, both the groups 1. Mean scores of children taught by play- way 
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method was (M = N =) and mean score of 
children taught by traditional teaching was M = 
found to be (+ = 5 18) Hence two groups differ 
when tested for significance at 0,01 level of 
confidence High mean score of the group taught 
by play-way method shows its effectiveness over 
traditional classroom teaching for standard I 
students 

2 ‘t’ value 0 244 non-significant at 0,05 level of 
confidence was found when compared boys with 
girls of play-way method group, which shows no 
sex difference. On this basis, it can be said that 
sex does not create any harrier in understanding 
of concept, 

3 On the basis of't' value 0,356 non-significant 
at 0 05 level of confidence, it can be said that 
there is no sex difference when compared boys 
and girls of standard I taught through traditional 
method 

Result of Standard n 

4, Mean scores of play-way method group higher, 
than traditional teaching group and't' value 

4 235 significant at 0,01 level of confidence 


show the effectiveness of play-way method over 
traditional teaching for standard-II students 

5 It was found't' value 0,68 which is not signifi¬ 
cant at 0 05 level of confidence when compared 
boys and girls of standard-II taught through play¬ 
way method 

6 On the basis of obtained't' value 0 87, non¬ 
significant at 0,05 level of confidence, it can be 
said that there is no sex difference when com¬ 
pared boys and girls of standard-II taught through 
traditional teaching 

The result of this study strongly pleads for 
creating the situation which should be joyful and 
charming for students ofprimary level More and 
more concrete examples should be presented in 
front of them Students of this age want always 
playing, so, they should be kept maximum time 
outside this class in play-ground or in garden. By 
this way they can not feel that they arc being 
taught. They should be presented such concrete 
examples which tliey apply nonnally at the time 
of playing with their peer groups. By this method 
we can achieve our goal of education. 
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Handwriting Errors and its Improvement 


M.P. Bharadwaj 
Parliamentary Interpreter 
Rajya Sablia Secretariat 
Parliament House, 

New Delhi 


Writing is an ability through which one can express his/her feelings, emotions and thoughts. The 
purpose of the writing will be served only if the handwriting is legible, easy to read. Individual 
differences do reflect in the handwriting of a person. Not only artist but general people also can write 
elegantly by following the basic principles The principles are legibility, speed, uniformity, dose of 
acquisition, simplicity, neatness and aesthetics. 


Educationisthemaininstrumentofchangeneeded 
in a developing society like India. Illiteracy, the 
major hurdle in the process of development is a 
worldwide phenomenon. Today, we in India are 
facing the collossal problem of mass illiteracy 
andlack of education As means of combating the 
problem of illiteracy, programmes like mass 
education, fundamental education, adult educa¬ 
tion, functional literacy etc are gaming impor¬ 
tance. 

No programme of mass education can dis¬ 
pense With the idea of development of linguistic 
capabilities of the people. Many of the motives 
behind learning to read and write are directly 
related to other vital efforts aimed at improve¬ 
ment of economical and social status and enrich¬ 
ment of one's life. 

Ability to write is not only the hallmark of 
literacy, it is also an essential aid to individual 
progress and group welfare. In spite of the advent 
of typewriters, printing machines and photostat 


technology, handwriting remains the principle 
tool of wntten expression, because it is handy 
and can represent the personal style with maxi¬ 
mum elegance. 

Every educatedperson aspiresfor aneat and 
beautiful handwriting. He or she also makes 
conscious efforts to that end but the fact is that 
handwritings of all the people are not equally 
good Some people write so elegantly that we 
cannot but praise with an open heart Although 
itis not possible to make thehandwriting of each 
and every person ideal or standard, handwnting 

be improved substantially provided the ba¬ 
sic pnnciples underlying a good handwriting are 
understood and followed by making conscious 
and well-planned efforts in that direction. 

What are the basic principles or mam 
characterstics of a good handwnting ? It would 
be better if we follow the rule of elemmation by 
checking out what are not the characterstics of a 
good handwriting. There are certain misconcep- 





tions with regard to a good handwriting. Some 
peoplemislake an embellishedhandwriting to be 
a good handwriting. Some people correlate a 
good handwriting to greatness of character or 
dexterity in drawing. Another misconception is 
that only quality is the main thmg in the evalua¬ 
tion of handwriting and speedisnotso sigmficant 
a factor Such misconceptions are based on the 
lack of comprehension of the principles under- 
lymgagoodhandwntmg. They need tobecleared 
without loss of time 

Ornamentation or embellishment in hand¬ 
writing is mainly a subject of art or drawing. It is 
calligraphy. Everyone cannot be a calligraphist. 
Secondly, a good handwriting is not a foolproof 
sign of the greatness or impeccability of someone’s 
character Great or good persons may have a 
goodhandwriting but it is not a practical premise 
that a goodhandwnting is a sure sign of a good 
and great character It would not be out of place 
to add that handwriting may indicate certain 
traits of human character but, then, that is com¬ 
paratively a nascent science and it is yet to be 
established in the arena of sciences. It is not 
possible to improve the handwriting of all the 
people to a standard form. Individual differences 
do reflect in the handwntmg of a person despite 
best efforts at standardisation However, suc¬ 
cessful efforts can be made to improve the hand¬ 
writing to a certain level. In other words, not only 
artists but ordinary mortals can also write el¬ 
egantly provided they follow and practise the 
basic principles of penmenship. And lastly, the 
speed factor cannot be overlooked while assess¬ 
ing handwnung 

The principles underlying the modem prac¬ 
tices of teaching of handwriting are legibility, 
speed, uniformity, ease of acquisition, simplic¬ 
ity, nearness and aesthetics. Let us take each one 
of these principles separately to understand what 
they actually mean 

The first requirement of a good handwriting 
IS that It shouldbe legible. The purpose of writing 
is served only if it is easily read and defeated if 


it IS read with great difficulty or not read at all. 
There are certain factors that hamper the easy 
readability of a handwritten matter. They are 
fainmess of ink, extremely small size of letters, 
confusion due to similar shapes of some letters 
and vowel signs (matras), especially in Devnagri 
script, confusion created by excessive embel¬ 
lishment of letters, illegibility due to hasteful 
writing and illegibility due to blotches and over¬ 
writing. Faint ink and miniature wnting creat 
difficulty in visibility of letters, due to which the 
illegibility problem is created, illegibility prob¬ 
lem IS also created due to confusion in identifi¬ 
cation of letters. One such situation comes when 
one scribbles in haste without caring for read¬ 
ability of the wntten message. Secondly, the 
shapes of some letters and vowel sounds in 
Devnagn script are similar in look although they 
denote separate sounds e.g. -the letterand ^7 

and ^ and ^ ai and ai ’q and ST ^ and ^ 3 

and 3 Similar confusion is created in vowel signs 
e.g."f and"^, a and c etc. Similar examples can be 
given in Roman script also. Readability is also 
hampered due to excessive omamentauon of 
letters. The principle of simiplicity is preferred 
these days to embellished or ornamented style of 
writing The problem of illegibility is also cre¬ 
ated due to lack of nearness. 

The secondprinciple underlying the modem 
practices of teaching the art of handwnting is 
speed. Thinking preparator to wnting may take 
sometime, but when itcomes to writing, it should 
take place at a fairly fast speed. Some students 
can wnte a good hand but they take a lot of time 
in chiselling out the beautiful letters from the 
stylus, The quality of their handwriting is good 
but the speed of writing is so snaily that they take 
inordinately long tune in writing a small para¬ 
graph. This is desuable neither in the practical 
life situations nor is class room. As such the 
students with a snaily speed will find themselves 
at a disadvantage. Even from examination point 
of view, fast speed of wnting proves a boon for 
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examinees. Thus the speed factor cannot be 
dispensed with while evaluating a handwnting 
sample. 

The thirdbasic principle of a good handwrit¬ 
ing IS uniformity Maintenance of uniformity in 
handwriting creates an impression of harmony 
which fascinates our eyes and sooths our nerves 
Even if the formation of letters may be less than 
standard, the handwnting will not look harsh if 
the samepattem of wntmg ismaintamed through¬ 
out. Factors damaging the uniformity are—^lack 
of similanty, in slant of letters, the colour, the 
point of mb, the formation of letters, distance 
between lines and space between words not 
being the same from beginning to the end. 

The fourth basic principles of a good hand¬ 
wnting is beauty of letters. This needs a bit of 
elaboration Ease of acquisition is ensured when 
(i) the colour is fast (ii) the point of mb is 
sufficiently bold (m) the shapes of the letters are 
distinct, and most importantly (iv) when the 
formation of letters is beautiful and ‘articulate’. 
Beauty of letters includes a good balance ensured 
through right proportion of straight lines and 
curvatures plus an artistic inclination coupled 
with a natural (not consciously attempted) flour¬ 
ish of hand m style in the beginning, middle and 
end of the letter or wherever there is a facile 
scope for it, This forms the ‘quality’ factor of 
handwriting. The disposition of beautiful forma¬ 
tion of letters can be easily given at the elemen¬ 
tary stage of schooling if the teacher’s own 
handwriting is beautiful. The elementary years 
of schooling are the best suited period for sus¬ 
tained practice of writing in order to establish the 
wntmg patterns of children and to ensure a fast 
speed with a good quality in the later years, 

One more factor that positively contributes 
to the making of a good handwriting is the proper 
treatment of the available blank space. This 
comprises of; 

— leaving the margin 

-— the indented spaces m the beginning of para¬ 
graphs being equal 


—enough space between the words and 
—proper alignment of lines. 

Sometimes the quality of the handwriting of 
students is good but the impression is not the 
desired one due to their inability to use the 
available space with an aesthetic sense. 

Thelastprinciple, butnottheleast, ofagood 
handwriting is neatness. Thehandwnting should 
be free from blotches, cuttings and overwritings, 
However beautiful may the formation of letters 
bear.dhoweverproperlymay theavailablespace 
be used, a single blotch is enough to spoil impres¬ 
sion of the whole wntmg. So the wnting mu.stbe 
neat. 

Hindi is wntten in Devnagri script There is 
a general complaint of bad handwriting of 
Devnagri these days. The foundation of bad (or 
good) handwriting is laid during the primary 
stage of education. In India the programme of 
instruction in the pencraft is marked by the 
general reluctance among teachers towards the 
diagnostic and remedial aspect of handwriting. If 
the defects of handwriting are highlighted and 
brought to the notice of students and if the 
standard version is displayed before tliem. at the 
early stage of instruction, improvement in hand¬ 
writing is possible. 

The errors of handwnting can be categorised 
into several areas. 

— Errors related to die wridng matenal or 
stationery. Sometimes the lack of a good 
pen, good paper, fast colour (ink) and a 
smooth supporting bardboard account for 
an unimpressive handwnng. 

— Errors related to formation of letters and 
vowel signs (matras). Pupils mtaform the 
alphabets due to lack of adequate instruc¬ 
tion and practice at the elementary stage, 
Standard form of letters and vowel signs 
should be sufficiently practised by die 
students in die early stage The letters 
should be adequately bold to ensure their 
easy visibility Children shouldbe made to 
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understand the minute differences between 
the shapes of similar looking letters. The 
headline should be straight and unbroken 

— The third area of error is related to the 
proper and aesthetic use of the available 
space Lack of proper margin, not indent- 
rng theparagraphs, not leaving enough and 
equal space between words, defective and 
non-unifonn alignment of lines are re¬ 
sponsible for an unsystematic, disorderly 
and uncouth handwriting. 

The causes of error in handwriting can be 

divided into twelve broad categones - 

1 Physical and Physiological Factors: Defect 
in finger of thumb, a defective eyesight and 
inadequate neuro-muscular coordination 
come under this category 

2. Material Factors Lack of a good ink, good 
pen, good paper or slate and smooth support¬ 
ing board, etc come under this category. 

3. Factors Related to Posture : Inconvenient 
way ol sitting, wrong position of the writing 
material anda wrong way of holding pen, etc 
come under this category. 

4. Environmental Factors Lack of proper 
light, excess of wind, cold or heat, distur¬ 
bance due to noise, etc. are included in this 
category, 

5. Psychological Factors: Lack of motivation, 
carelessness distraction and emotional pres¬ 
sures come under this category. 

6. Neatness Factors. Dirty hand, soiled clothes, 
leakage of ink from pen, excess ink at the Up 
of pen, are enumerated under this category. 

7. Parental Factors : Illiterate parents, lack of 
parental encouragement and bad handwnt- 
ing of elders and near ones. 

8. Teacher Factors: Badhandwriting of teacher, 
lack of initiauve on the part of teacher and 
ignorance of teacher about the remedial tech¬ 
niques. 

9. Administrative Factors : Lack of handwrit¬ 
ing competitions, not allowing separate marks 


for handwnting in examinations and lack of 
graded syllabus for handwriting. 

10 Instructional Factors : Lack of good hand¬ 
writing scales for the evaluation of handwrit¬ 
ing, lack of audiovisual aids, non-highlight¬ 
ing the defects of handwnting. Not keeping 
a proper record and track of those who need 
special guidance is this direction. 

II. Practice Factors : Less stress on writing in 
home task, lack of proper checking of home 
task, wrong way of correcting the defects. 

12 Student Inclination Factors : Sacrificing 
quality for speed, sacrificing speed for qual¬ 
ity and sacrificing both speed and quahty due 
to carelessness. 

Conclusion 

If these conclusions and suggestions are 
followed in schools they will positively contrib¬ 
ute to the improvement of handwnting. 

l.The Prerequisites 

A good neuro-muscular coordination is nec¬ 
essary for a good handwnUng, Sometimes the 
writing hand is tremulous. This is the symptom 
of a poor neuro-muscular coordination. Such 
students should take part m games and take 
regular exercise in order to ensure a good neuro¬ 
muscular coordination Hands should be clean 
while writing In some cases the hands become 
damp due to sweat m palms Such students 
should keep a handkerchief to wipe off the 
dampness. The psychological pressures and im¬ 
pulses like fear, anxiety, anger that tend to 
disturb our mental stability, therefore, reassur¬ 
ance and concentration should not be allowed to 
come into play while writing. The teachers and 
parents should maintain an appropriate balance 
between i:od and carrot i.e. betweenauthonty 
and sympathy, and should mate out proper 
reward, punishment and giddence at the nght time. 
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2. Suitable Stationery 

The physical prerequisites of writing in¬ 
clude good stylus, a good paper, a good ink and 
a smooth hard board to place the paper on The 
book from which the matter is being copied 
should be placed iti front and near The writer 
should adopt a convenient posture in which the 
backbone may not have to be bent. The paper 
should be about a foot away from the eyes. The 
neck should not bebent excessively Any conve¬ 
nient posture can be adopted keeping the back 
andneck unbent and distance of eyes from paper 
about a foot. 

3. Proper Control 

Certain environmental factors may affect 
handwriting e g. lack of proper light, tempera¬ 
ture, favourablespeedof wind andaplacesecure 
from ram, dust etc. So due care should be taken 
to keep these factors under a favourable control. 

4. Practice 

The importance of pracuce for achieving 
proficiency in any skill cannot be overempha¬ 
sized This holds good for handwnting also. 
Sustained practice at school and home is neces¬ 
sary for ensuring a good handwnting 

5. Model 

Children emulate the model to which they 
are exposed The impact of the handwnting of a 
teacher, parent or any other member of family on 
the handwriting of the students can be easily 
noticed. Good handwnting of a teacher will 
unconsciously influence the handwnting of stu¬ 
dents. The samples of good handwnting should 
be displayed to the students so that they can get 
inspiration from them. 

6. Remedial Treatment 

Handwriting scales are used to evaluate the 


quality of handwriting Five or six samples of 
handwntings are displayed on the handwnbng 
scale m the decreasing order of their quality, with 
marks allotted to each. The handwnting of a 
student is assessed by comparing it with samples 
depicted on the handwnting scale and giving 
marks wntten against that sample Monthly test 
in handwnting should be given to students to 
assess the degree of improvement and arecord of 
the scores achieved should be kept This will not 
only facilitate identifying the students with bad 
handwriting but also the diagnosis of the areas of 
their errors In this way the remedial treatment 
can also be devised according to their needs 

7. Instructional Material 

In India the programme of instruction m 
penmanship is marked by a dearth of proper 
instructional material. Instrucbonal aids should 
be prepared as per the requirements of the inno¬ 
vative techniques developed for the remedial 
treatment of the handwriting. Following instruc¬ 
tional materials can be prepared to serve the 
purpose — 

— Class syllabus or attainable goals classwise 
in the skill of handwriting; 

— Handwriting scales for various age groups; 

— Filmstrips and slides; 

— Guidelines for teachers and workbooks for 
students, and 

— Charts highlighting the correct way of writ¬ 
ing different letters, j oint letter, vowel sign 
and their parts as well as the probable errors 
in writing. 

8. Motivation 

The importance of motivation in learning is 
well established. The children should be prop¬ 
erly motivated in the classroom by teachers and 
at home by parents Following steps can be 
undertaken in this regard ; 
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_ Infonnal wnting situation should-be (Se¬ 
ated every now and then in which students 
should he asked to write letters to their near 
anddeaf.ones or write aparagraph on any 6t‘ 
the subjects of their liking 


Hairdwnting competition should be held 
penodically and rbcognition in form of an 
award oi appreciation should be given to 
the students who achieve first, second and 
third places 
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School Should Promote Mental Health 


N.N Prahallada 

Reader in Education 

Regional College of Education, Mysore 


Education aims at all round development of child. It is education through which socially desirable 
changes can be brought about in the physical, mental, emotional aspects of a child's personality 
Thus It IS essential that schools must play an active role for promoting menial health A mentally 
healthy personisonewho can develop healthy outlookandattitude towards life. For the enhancement 
of mental health programme the conducive environment of school and positive attitude of teachers 
towards children is most essential 


The concept ofmental healili is relatively recent 
It refers to that condition of an individual which 
results from (he normal organisation and func¬ 
tioning of his mind, A mentally healtliy person is 
one who has a wholesome and balanced person¬ 
ality free from schisms and inconsistencies, 
emotional and nervous tensions, discords and 
conflicts According to some statistics, about 50 
per cent of all patients who go to doctors have 
emotional problems 

Mental hygience and mental health are not 
merely a medical subject concerning only psy¬ 
chiatrists, general medical practitioners and so¬ 
cial workers, but each of us has a say about it 
Every year tens of thousands of people break¬ 
down under the stress and strain of daily life. The 
question is how to minimise this trend if not to 
eradicate it completely, 

Education should answer this question be¬ 
cause It is the only instrument through which 
socially desirable changes can be brought about, 
Therefore, it is essential tliat schools must take 


up the task of promoting mental health Our 
schools have not taken effective steps to incul¬ 
cate in the pupils a healthy outlook and attitude 
towards life. This is because education even 
today IS excessively examination and degree- 
onented. Added to this, teachers mostly adopt 
and depend on traditional methods of teaching, 
The need is to replace the traditional approach by 
the mental health approach. 

Mental hygiene and education are comple¬ 
mentary andnot contradictory because the aim of 
both IS adjustment Lack of adjustment leads to 
learning disabilities and other problems such as 
repeated failure, humiliation, apathy, defeat and 
growmg defiance anddelinquency, Mental health 
must be given a high priority in our social, 
educational and political scheme of things. 

According to Nikelly, “thementally healthy 
student accepts himself with his strong points 
and his shortcomings; he makes the best use of 
what he has, and does not allow his personal 
weakness to interfere with his daily activities and 





pursuitofloiigrange goals If the positive laclors 
in his personality are accentuated, the weak¬ 
nesses, in most cases, will retreat, The emotion¬ 
ally healthy student reaches a balance between 
bis instincts andhis conscience, coupled with llie 
demands of his environment. He experiences 
little conflict between these feelings and he can 
tolerate a moderate amount of inconvenience 
resulting from conflicts, among drive values, 
and the experiences of reality in the academic 
environment” 

Psychologists agree diat environment has a 
profound influence on mental health. Cliildren 
coming from slums are more likely to suffer 
from tlie effects of parental neglect and inad¬ 
equate schooling than pupils coming from or¬ 
dered homes. Because of lack of care, affection 
and security, many students take to anti-social 
activities 

The problems of mental health of school 
going children is rooted in their needs Children 
are positively influenced by teachers who are 
cooperative with a democratic attitude; show 
concern for tliem, listen to their problems; ex¬ 
hibit sense of humour; appreciate tlieii works; 


andhave consideration towards theirnecds. 'I’here- 
fore It is very important that during the school 
years tlie children should be under the guidance 
and supervision of teachers with a balanced 
temperament. Teachers should establish proper 
rapport with their students because one's mental 
healtli is always enriched by improvement of 
one’s relationship with others Teachers should 
behave in such a way tliat students should feel 
that tlicir teachers care for them Proper selt 
concepts and self-confidence should be devel¬ 
oped among school goers. Conditions in schools 
should satisfy then fundamental, emotional and 
social needs. The humanistic approach should be 
ensured in tlie classroom. The school situation 
should promote the need for security, and for a 
feeling of personal wortli. 

Through mental hcalUi classes, schools can 
develop noimal social attitudes and give training 
in social skills for better adjustment in society. 
The personality and behaviour of teachers are 
important in tins. 

Mental healUi is not just freedom from men¬ 
tal illness. It isaposilive quality of an individual's 
daily living. 
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Effectiveness of Mid-Day Meals 
Programme : An Evaluative Study 


Gobinda Chandra Pal 
Post Doctoral Fellow 

Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay 


This study examines the effect of mid-day meals programme on the enrolment, attendance and 
retention of children at primary school level. Data were collected from the school registers for the 
5 years (1984-89) A total of40 rural primary schools (20 schools having mid-day meals programme 
and 20 schools having no mid-day meals programme) were selected Using a post-hoc research 
design, data were analysed. The pattern of enrolment, attendance and retention over 5 years were 
analysed using percentage and simple statistic of mean for the children of Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe together, general category, boys, girls and total children. It was found out that mid¬ 
day meals programme has positive effect on the enrolment, attendance and retention of children at 
primary school level It has greater effect on the enrolment, attendance and retention of SC and ST 
children and girls than general children and boys. 


The Constitutional commitment to the provision 
of free and compulsory education at the elemen¬ 
tary education stage has been leading to various 
steps in the expansion of educational facilities. 
Mention may be made of the introduction of a 
number of mcentive schemes likemid-day meals, 
free uniform, attendance scholarship, etc. In 
spite of the implementation of these schemes, a 
large number of children still do not attend 
schools. Some of the children join schools at the 
initial stage but drop-out even without complet¬ 
ing first five years of schooling. This has been 
attributed to the poverty of the rural masses, as 
basic factor In the formal system of schooling 
the students are required to remain in schools for 
several hours each day to participate in the 
academic programmes as also m the co-curricu- 
lar activities It may, in some cases, not be 


possible for under-nourished or mal-nourished 
children to bear the strain of daily school routine 
of 5 to 6 hours. Poof health and low nutritional 
status do not allow children to remain in the 
schools for long hours and may even compel 
them to miss the classes frequently. In order to 
meet the nutntional requirements and encourage 
the daily attendance, various kinds of feeding 
programmes have been introduced in rural pri¬ 
mary schools as well as to other valuable groups 
of children. 

Of couse, alongwith mid-day meals, other 
incentive programmes like free books, uniforms, 
scholarship etc. are also provided for the ancil¬ 
lary requirements of schooling, generally to chil¬ 
dren belonging to the weaker sections and fe¬ 
males; these schemes continue to meet the re¬ 
quirements of such children generally upto high 






school and in some cases upto the degreedevcl. 
According to Fifth All India Educational Survey 
(1986), the percentage of schofL'ii covered under-- 
mid-day meals was 27 73, under free uniform 
46 80 and free text-books 59.09. The objective 
behind the implementation of tliese incentive 
schemes, particularly in rural primary schools, 
was that these would operate as a catalyst to 
influence the decision of the parents belonging to 
the weaker sections of the population to send 
their children to school. Among otliers, mid-day 
meals programme is looked upon as having tlie 
potentiality of motivating school children to 
attend schools regularly as it provides them some 
kind of food regularly. For these reasons, mid¬ 
day meals programme is considered to be a - 
valuable input in the development of elementary 
education. As such, it has been made a priority 
programme among various incenuve schemes in 
the Five-Year Plans and has been tlie mam 
scheme in operation in almost all the states. The 
scheme has been in operation for about two and 
half decades, however, its impact on the process 
of educational development at the elementary 
stage in rural areas has not been systemaucally 
assessed. 

Whdeassessing theimpactofmid-daymeals, 
various studies have focused on eitlier nutritive 
aspects or socio-economic status of beneficiaries 
and some others on students's attendance and 
academic achievement. Roy and Knshanmurty 
(1969) studied on health and nutriuon aspects of 
children as well as consequent impact on aca¬ 
demic achievement and attendance. They found 
that mid-day meals programme reduces dropout 
rates and increases attendance at the lower age 
levels, particularly among weaker sections. 
Gopalan (1985) studied the operation of mid-day 
meals from the point of view of healtli and 
nutrition and suggested that the scheme can act 
as trigger for the whole process of development 
if properly managed. 

Nagarajan et, al (1983) did a sample study 
in 12 rural feeding centres including 6 pnmary 


schools From tlieir longitudinal study, they ob¬ 
served that enrolment of pre-school children (2- 
5 age group) significantly increased, but for 5-10 
age group, there was no significant upwardswing 
in tlie total enrolment except for SCs and STs 
I’hey concluded that tliere was ‘ ‘anear close cent 
percent attendance’ ’. 

A national study entitled “Impact of Mid¬ 
day Meals Programme on Enrolment and Reten¬ 
tion at the Primary Stage’’ was conducted by 
NCERT (1984). The study was based on enrol¬ 
ment and other data available in the Third All 
India Educational Survey (1978). All the 13 
states where mid-day meal programme was in 
operation in 1978, were studied The study was 
done by dividing all tlie states into clusters by 
taking into account tlie state policy on mid-day 
meal programme, variations in relevant data 
availability and the level of socio-economic and 
educational development m the states Accord¬ 
ing to this study, enrolment rate lor districLs witli 
mid-day meals at both points of time (1973 and 
1978) were higher tlian those witliout mid-day 
meals programme, The analysis does notprovide 
sufficientindication for tlie dependence of enrol¬ 
ment on tlie percentage of beneficiaries. No 
positive impact of mid-day meals on retentum 
rate had been found. However, the analy.sis 
showed that the indications ol impact of mid-day 
meals programme on retention of girls were 
strong, but this difference ceased to exist when 
adjusted for tlie influence of other factors Analy¬ 
sis of data also did not provide any significant 
evidence for tlie impact of mid-day meals 
programme on enrolment rate or retention rate 
for SC and ST children. 

The report of tlie Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India for 1986-87 indicated tliat in 
Gujarat, tliemid-daymealsschemchadmadcno 
impact on attendance of children in primary 
schools. It also noted that tlie percentage of 
attendance to enrolement came down after com¬ 
mencement of the scheme. In contrast, Shah 
(1988) found that attendance in schools un- 
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proved, to some extent, after the introduction of 
mid-day meals scheme Butthere wcreno change 
m the rate of dropouts, It would, thus, appear tliat 
although some studies have been made on tlie 
operation of mid-day meals programme, tlieir 
coverage were not specified properly and there 
were no common findings. 

The Present Study 

Development of education system at the pn- 
mary level has always been concerned with the 
enrolment, attendance and retention of children 
The studies discussed above have not analysed 
the inter-link of these three together, While some 
studies emphasised on health and nutrition as¬ 
pects some others on management, financing and 
some others either on enrolment or attendance or 
retention, Moreover, most of the studies analysed 
the data reported by All India Surveys. No study 
has attempted to study units of schools more 
systematically The reason for emphasis on the 
study of mid-day meals programme and its im¬ 
pact is that It IS the only incentive scheme which 
has been m operation and covers all the students 
m a given school. 

Research Questions. The questions for which the 
study proposes to find answers are as follows : 

1, Whether mid-day meal programme helped 
in increasing the enrolment, ensuring regu¬ 
lar attendance and enhancing retention of 
children to complete the elementary 
education ? 

2 To what extent mid-day meal programme 
facilitates the enrolment, attendance and 
retention of SC/ST and general category 
children, and boys and girls? 

Objectives ■ The specific objectives of the study 
are as follows; 

1, To compare thepatlem of enrolment, atten¬ 
dance and retention of children between 
mid-day meals school (MDMS) and Non¬ 
mid-day meals school (NMDMS), 


2. To find out tlie pattern ot enrolment, atten¬ 
dance and retention for SC/ST and general 
category children. 

3 To find out die pattern ol enrolment, atten¬ 
dance and retention for boys and girls. 

Methodology 

Sample • For die purpose of die study rural 
schools of one state i e, Uttar Pradesh were 
selected. A total of 40 schools (20 mid-day meals 
and 20 non-mid-day meals schools) were se¬ 
lected from 6 blocks of diree districts. The 
selections of blocks and schools were made 
taking into consideration die objectives of the 
study and other factors such as demographic 
characteristics, school type, location of schools 
etc. These were finalised in consultation with die 
district and block authorities. 

Design : A post-hoc research design was used 

About Data . Data were collected from school 
registers by using data schedules. Three kinds ol 
data were collected from the school registers for 
the period of 5 years (1984-85 to 1988-89), i.e. 
during the Sevendi FiveYear Plan period. They 
are - 

1. Enrolment : Class-wise (classes 1 to V) 
boys, girls, SC/ST and general category 
studenLs. 

2. Attendance. Averageattendanceonawork- 
ing day of the second week of September 
for each year was taken as reference point 
This month was selected assuming that 
attendance gots stabilised by this tune of 
the year. 

3. Retention Attendance on die day of com¬ 
pulsory papers in the annual examination of 
each year. 

4. Analysis of Data ■ Analysis of data was 
done by using simple statistical techniques 
such as mean and percentage 
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Results And Discussion 

As discussed, mid-day meals programme was 
introduced in primary schools with a view to 
attracting children to schools not only for in¬ 
creasing enrolment but also for regular atten¬ 
dance and completion of formal education. In 
order to assess whether performance in terms of 
increase in enrolment, attendance and retention, 
data collected from school records were analysed 
separately for mid-day meals school (MDMS) 
and non-mid-day meals school (NMDMS) and a 
comparison was made between them Results 
have been analysed in respect of enrolment, 
attendance and retention. The findings are dis¬ 
cussed below: 

Enrolment 

A look at the result given in the table 1 & 2 
revealed that enrolment over 5 'years (1984-85 to 
1988-89) has increased to 7.06% in NDM school 
whereasithas decreased (-16.50%) in non-MDM 
school. While the enrolment of SC/ST children 
inaeased to 20 83% in MDM school, it de¬ 
creased to 19.56% in non-MDM school. There 
was little (-0,26%) change in the enrolment of 
general category children in NDM school over 5 
years but decreased (-15,60%) in non-MDM 
school 


The trend of increasing enrolment in MDM 
school and decreasing enrolment in non-MDM 
school were also found for both boys and girls 
The increase in enrolment tor girls in MDM 
school was higher (27 63%) than boys (0,40%), 
But in non-MDM school tlie enrolment of boys 
and girls decreased more or less upto an equal 
extent. In MDM school, die increa,sc in strength 
of SC/ST girls over 5 years was remarkably 
higher (56,52%) in comparison to general cat- 
egory girls and SC/ST boys (19.10% and 20,03% 
respectively). While about 16% decrease in en¬ 
rolment of boys and girls belonging to general 
category were there over 5 years in non-MDM 
school, there was no difference m enrolment of 
boys and girls in this category. However there 
was difference in enrolment between boys and 
girls of SC/ST (21 78% and 15 98% respec¬ 
tively). Thus, It appeared that mid-day meal has 
definite positive effect on the enrolment of die 
children, especially Sf 7Sd' and girls at primary 
school level 

Attendance 

The percentages ol attendance to enrolment 
was found similar in MDM and non-MDM 
schools. There was no substantial ddlerence 
between children ol SC/ST and general category 


TABLEI 


Percentage Variation In Enrolment in MDM 
School by Caste and Gender 


Year 

SC/ST 

Others 

L ■ _____- ---_ 

Total 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

GtrLr 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

+ 6.04 
-4.40 
+ 16 52 
+ 16,52 

+8.15 
+6 53 
+33 02 
+2 13 

+6 55 
-1.72 
+20.90 
+ 1 76 

+ 55 
-1.94 
-6.91 
+0.66 

+17.98 
-3.26 
-9,99 
+ 15.94 

+5.34 

-2.35 

-7.85 

+5,21 

+1.98 

-2.61 

■0.68 

+.96 

4 15.74 
-1.18 
-Q.n 
+ 11.71 

+5 65 
-2.19 
-0 51 
+4.14 

Over 5 years 
0984-89) 

+20.03 

+56.52 

+28,83 

-7 61 

+19.10 

-0,26 

+0,40 

+27.63 

+7.06 


ly 
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TABLE2 


Percentage Variation In Enrolment in Non-MDM 
School by Caste and Gender 


Years 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 



Boy 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1984-85 





- 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

1985-86 

-17.34 

-8.33 

-15,14 

-3.04 

1.53 

-1.70 

-6.46 

• -.41 

-4.75 

1986-87 

-0 82 

-2.37 

-120 

-1.31 

-9.75 

-3 87 

-122 

+5.36 

+0.73 

1987-88 

+14.28 

-4.65 

+9.33 

-8.95 

-19.55 

-11.96 

-4.02 

-27 55 

-11 28 

1988-89 

-15 38 

-1.63 

-1225 

-3.08 

+ 14.35 

-10 69 

-5.10 

+ 10.81 

-1.91 

Over 5 years 

-21 78 

-15.98 

-19 56 

-15 56 

-15.70 

-15.60 

-16.79 

-15.75 

-16 50 

(1984-89) 




_ 


_ 





TABLES 


Percentage of Attendance to Enrolment in MDM 
School by Caste and Gender 


Year 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

83 25 
52 93 
86.03 
77.78 

87 48 

84.78 
75 88 

87 74 

88 65 
86.11 

83 62 
58.55 

86 48 

80 95 

87 08 

91.66' 
82.20 
86 48 
87.20 

88.08 

84.75 

6870 

81.29 

95.00 

88.68 

89.76 
78.05 
84 90 
89.53 

86.36 

89 47 
74.27 
86.36 
84 26 

87.89 

84.76 

70.23 

82 77 

93 06 
83.89 

88.21 
73.09 
85.30 
86 36 
86.58 

Over 5 years 
(1984-89) 

77 62 

85.06 

79.63 

87.10 

83.36 

85.97 

84.40 

82 90 

83 96 


TABLE4 


Percentage of Attendance to Enrolment in Non-MDM 
School by Caste and Gender 


Year 

sasT 

_ 

Others 

Total 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Gtrb 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

' 80.86 
85.83 
78.85 
76.68 
91.19 

81.94 
75 76 
74 42 
83.74 
95.04 

81.12 

83.17 

77 69 

76 44 

92.18 

85.64 
81.33 
89 65 
86,04 
85.76 

80.72 

75 29 
86.03 
89.35 

87.45 

84.20 
79.50 
88 62 
86.90 
86.25 

84.50 
82.28 
87.36 
83 68 

87.00 

80.96 

75.38 

83.78 

88.11 

88.94 

83.50 

80.24 

86.36 

84.79 

87.55 

Over 5 years 
11984-89) 

82 40 

81.97 

81 91 

85.66 

83.25 

84.97 

84.92 

82.99 

84.38 
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and boys and girls in the attendance pattern in 
MDM school and non-MDM school. When a 
comparison was made between boys and girls 
across caste, it was seen that SC/ST girls had 
higher attendance in MDM school than non- 
MDM school In contrast SC/ST boys had lower 
attendance in MDM school in comparison to 
non-MDM school. A similar pattern of overall 
attendance in MDM and non-MDM schools may 


be due to the fact that there is more fluctuation in 
attendance of MDM schools over the 5 years, 
which mighthaveresulted due to irregulantiesin 
the supply of feeding matenals. Moreover, a 
higher enrolment but a comparable attendance in 
case of MDM school mighty be a cause due to 
dislike of the students towards same kind of 
feeding materials for a long time Though, they 
get enrolled being motivated by mid-day meals, 


TABLES 


Percentage of Attendance in Annual Examination to 
Enrolment in MDM school by Caste and Gender 


Year 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

90 33 

87 78 
95 57 
91.67 
90 50 

81 52 
77 39 
91.04 
91 13 
93.40 

88 20 

85 24 
94,37 
91,51 

91 35 

85 88 
86.80 
89.20 
91.71 

86 43 

93 74 
68.03 ' 
95 07 
100 00 

85.85 

88 04 
81,02 
90,99 
94 18 
84.37 

87 04 
87.07 
90.89 
91.70 
86.35 

90.95 

70.02 

94.15 

97.29 

83 89 

88.08 
82,09 
91 85 
93 35 
86.46 

Over 5 years 
0984-89') 

91.14 

87.81 

90 24 

87.96 

88 00 

87,97 

88 86 

87 01 

88 32 


TABLE6 


Percentage of Attendance to Enrolment In Non-MDM 
School by Caste and Gender 


Year 

SC/ST 

Others 

_ 

Total 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girts 

Total 

77 25 
93.46 
84 06 
85.10 

64.20 

77.08 
76 51 
79.84 
86.99 
85.95 

77 21 
89,58 
82.96 
85.53 
69.11 

82.53 

86.43 

84.33 

90.66 

87.10 

72.70 

78.49 

80 63 

84 95 
80.16 

79.65 

84.03 

83.28 

89.18 

85.07 

81.27 
88.09 

84.27 
89 26 
81,89 

73,56 

78,13 

80,48 

85.40 

81.30 

79.09 
85.IS 
83,21 
88 29 
81.72 

Over 5 years 
(1984-89J 

81.06 

81 05 

81.06 

86,08 

79.00 

84.05 

84.93 

79.41 

83.38 
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TABLE7 


Percentage of Attendance in Annual Examination to Dally 
Attendance in MDM School by Caste and Gender_ 


Year 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

108 51 
165 85 
111.09 
117.86 

103.45 

96.15 
101,99 
103,76 
102 8 

108.47 

105.49 
145 59 
10912 
113.04 

104.91 

93.69 
105 60 
103 14 
105.17 

98.13 

110.60 
99 01 
116,95 
105,26 
96.80 

98.08 
103.81 
107 17 
lOS 20 
97.69 

97 28 
117.23 
105.25 
108 83 

98.25 

107 30 
99.70 
11374 
104 54 

100 00 

99.85 
112.31 
107 68 
107 47 

99.86 

Over 5 years 
0984-89) 

11741 

103.23 

113 33 

100,98 

105 56 

10233 

105 28 

104 96 

105 19 


TABLES 


Percentage of Attendance In Annual Examination to 
Daily Attendance in Non-MDM School by Caste and Gender 


Year 

sasT 

Others 

Total 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

95 54 
109.84 
106.62 
110 97 
74,40 

94 07 
101,00 
107.29 
103.88 
90,43 

95 18 
'107.71 
106 79 

II 1.89 
75 69 

96 37 
106.28 
94.06 
105.38 
101 56 

90 06 
104.24 
93.72 

95 07 
9167 


96 18 
107.06 
96.47 
106.67 
94 13 

90 86 
103.65 
96.06 

96 39 
91.40 

94.72 
106.12 
96.36 
104.12 
93 34 

Over 5 years 
(1984-89) 

98,38 

98 87 

98.96 

100,48 

94.91 

98,91 

100 00 

95 68 

98 82 


they perhaps withdraw themselves as marginal 
utility goes down. In non-mid-day meal school, 
the attendance pattern remains more or less 
similar, over the years or over the session, be¬ 
cause it ts not instrumental to any kind of extra¬ 
neous stimuli. However, asitis evident, mid-day 
meal facilitates the attendance of SC/ST children 
especially girls 

Rentention 

In order to find out the impact of MDM 
programme on retention, data were analysed 


from two counts - (i) percentage of attendance in 
annual examination to total enrolment and, (ii) 
percentage of attendance in annual examination 
to daily attendance. Table 5 and 6 present per¬ 
centage of attendance in annual examination to 
total enrolment of the MDM and non-MDM 
school 

It IS revealed that overall percentage of atten¬ 
dance in annual examination to total enrolment 
IS higher m schools with MDM programme than 
in schools having no MDM programme. (88 32% 
and 83 38% respectively) Similar trends are 
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found for the children of two different castes and 
boys and girls It is noted that the difference 
between MDM school andnon-MDM school on 
the percentage of attendance in annual examina¬ 
tion to total enrolment was higher for girls than 
boys Similarly, tlie gap was found wider for SC/ 
ST than general category children. 

Table 7 and 8 present percentage of atten¬ 
dance in annual examination to daily attendance. 
These show how far the MDM and non-MDM 
schools differ in respect of retaining the students 
till the end of tlie session once they begin to 
attend classes. It is seen that percentage of atten¬ 
dance in annual examination to daily attendance 
is over 100% in MDM school. But there was no 
increment in the strengtli of children who attend 
classes daily and also appear in annual examina¬ 
tion m non-MDM school ratlier tliere is a slight 
decrease in percent. It appears tliat tliose who 


attend MDM school regularly remained till tlie 
end of the session with some more attending die 
examination also. A similar picture emerges for 
SC/ST, general category children, boys and girl.s 
of MDM school and non-MDM school 

Conclusion 

From tlie findings it can be concluded dial 
performance of schools widi MDM prognunmc 
in respect of increasing enrolment, regularity in 
attendance and retention has been, on tlie whole, 
belter in comparison to non-MDM schools. Mid¬ 
day meals programme has a better implication on 
the education of girls belonging to scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribes. This should be a 
matter of serious concern for tlie educational 
administrators and planners. Furtlier researches 
on the factors associated wiUi die unclear picture 
of attendance pattern m MDM and non-MDM 
schools are sought. 
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How Can English Language Teaching 
Be Made Effective ? 


S P. Ahluwau\ 

Director 

Institute of National and Foreign Languages, 
Centre for Social Science Research 
Sector - 8, Bhilai (M.P.) 


It is certain that language teaching is a difficult task. But it could be made much more interesting 
if the teacher uses some special techniques or materials even within the classroom. Language 
specialists recommended this aspect for the development of language skills in the learner The 
English language period should constitute a complete immersion in the English language and 
culture. Students must be given the feeling and the conviction that language is a functional mean of 
communication and not a routine exercise. The teacher should plan carefully and establish apleasant 
relationship with students The present paper suggests some techniques and interventions to make 
English language teaching effective, efficient and lively. 


This paper makes an attempt to examine in detail 
some procedures generally recommended by 
teachers and other language specialists for devel¬ 
oping language skills. Teachers and educators 
neednotlose sight, however, of the fact that these 
procedures are evolved in a classroom setting; 
that the teacher guides the learning of about 
thirty individuals, that forces or activities within 
the school or the community have an impact on 
the classroom situation; that the use of special 
techniques or matenals can make 'the develop¬ 
ment of language skills a pleasurable activity to 
which teachers and the learners look forward 
with eagerness and enthusiasm. 


This paper, therefore, discusses some tan¬ 
gibles and intangibles that help to bring a touch 
of art to the well-ordered scientifically based 
“steps" which have concerned all teachers of 
English languagefor creating afavourable learn¬ 
ing environment. 

1. Developing a Cultural Island 

Language specialists speak of the desirability 
of creating a ‘ ‘Cultural Island’ ’ in the classroom 
This cultural island comes into being in several 
ways. To some educators, itmeans primarily that 
the foreign language is to be used at all times or 
at least for the greater part of the foreign Ian- 




guage penod. They recommend that if mother 
tongue regional language is used at all, it be used 
only during the last few minutes of the period. 
The simple instructions needed for presenting 
and practising language items should be given in 
the English language at the beginning of the 
course and used at all times. The students should 
learn to react automatically to words such as 
"look", "listen", "repeat", "say" and "answer" 
The English language penod should constitute a 
complete unmersion in the English language and 
culture. There are, however, other ways of creat¬ 
ing a cultural island in the language classroom. 
Some of these need a special mention: 

— A visitor can be invited into the classroom to 
talk briefly to the students on a topic of 
interest to* them. The teachers may ask him 
simple questions which they may (prefer¬ 
ably) or may not have prepared in advance. 
Even if they do not understand everything 
the visitor says, his "native" gestures and 
facial expressions will convey the necessary 
aura of authenticity. If the visitor plays a 
musical instrument or teaches a simple dance, 
this might be more effective. 

— Learners should be given their equivalent 
names in English language if possible. If a 
learner's name has no equivalent, he may 
select one from a list that the teacher may 
provide. The new names should be used 
from the very outset of the course in all 
activities. 

— Recording of songs, poems, simple playlets, 
or dialogues in English should be played 
whenever possible. There are very fine re¬ 
cordings in the market which reproduce the 
sounds of foreign cities and the countryside. 
This can be supported by video programmes. 

— At least one area of the classroom (if it is the 
regular classroom) or the entire classroom 
(if students meet the visiting foreign lan¬ 
guage specialist in a special room) should 


reflect various aspects of the foreign culture. 
Some items (the flag and map, for example) 
should be permanent parts of the language 
comer The comer should be labelled with a 
foreign language name Other items can be 
changedfrom time to time, just as one would 
change displays in other centres of activity 
in the classroom. A colourful chart or bulle- 
tin-boardmay contain pictures (in colour) of 
the unit one teaching currently. A display 
case may contain dolls dressed in costumes 
of the country, coins, other real objects 
(castanets, musical instruments, sabots, or 
caps for example), menus, tickets and the 
like. 

— Table in front of the display case may hold 
books or magazines with pictures of the 
cities or villages of the foreign land. Diora¬ 
mas may also lend interest, as do puppets 
dressed in foreign costumes. 

Other materials to be used with the foreign 
language and other curriculum areas are easily 
available e.g. a picture file, number flash cards, 
a dollhouse, miniature furniture, toy telephones, 
bucks, cars and others, a puppet stage, if possible 
toy stores, grocery, stationery, fruit, clothing, 
and the myriad other items which are so effec¬ 
tively used at the school level. 

All the materials should be used to reinforce 
the conccptstated before. Studentsmustbe given 
the feeling and the conviction that language is a 
functional means of communication and not a 
routine exercise. Anything that can be said in the 
mother tongue (or in the native tongue) can be 
said as well in the foreign language, specially 
English. 

2. Establishing Relationships 

Tangibles—people, books and things have 
been mentioned which help to create afavourable 
climate for learning. There are other factors or 
elements which are as important—some would 
say more important-in developing in learners the 
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ability to communicate in a foreign language 
Some of these deserve and demand attention 
briefly. 

1. Use the ‘ ‘you” approach m your teaching 
Relate tlie various phases of tlie lesson to 
personal experiences of the pupils. Let them 
tell you about themselves, their parents, 
relatives or friends who have taken a trip or 
had an experience related to your lesson 
Use the children's clothing orbooks or age or 
height in introducing or practising new ma¬ 
terial. Teach' the "You" and "I" forms first so 
that they can ask and answer questions about 
themselves Start teaching about the class¬ 
room and die things in it before fanning out 
to the school and the community, 

2. Use praise generously but judiciously Find 
somediing favourable to say when there has 
been some growth in atimid learner's ability 

to contribute individually or when there has 4 
been an improved performance. Don't say 
"That's good", even when the performance 
is poor Rather say something such as “That's 
much better”. 

3. Give pupils a feeling of success. This can be 
done in several ways". 

—Provide many models before you ask. for 
repetition 

—Ask the children to repeat in chorus be¬ 
fore asking child to individual repeat 
(about, theonly exception wouldbe when 
a pupil gives his name or address. Even 
then, the first part of the sentence "My 
name is" can be practised in chorus a 
number of times. 

—Call on volunteers before you call on 
non-volunteers 

—Call on your more able students before 
calling on the others This gives the less 
able students the opportunity to practise 
the correct form of expression silently 
—Plan the procedure so that die possibili¬ 
ties of a pupil's making an arror are 
reduced. The techniques mentioned here 


minimize the chance for errors, as does 
die technique of having the pupils ask 
you the questions (The teacher may also 
use the technique, however, to change the 
pace of the lesson or to avoid monotony 
After the teacher has given the correct 
response, he may wish to call again on the 
pupil whose poor recitation may have 
prompted him to ask for die quesdon. 

—Seat a pupil who needs help near more 
able students so that he will hear their 
correct responses. 

—Give pupils time to think of their re¬ 
sponses Ask a question, pause, then call 
on a pupil by name 

—Prompt a student it he is having trouble in 
stardng Ins response 

—Tell students what they are going to be 
tested on. Do not give surprise tests 
Give pupils a sense of achievement. This can 
be accpmplished in various ways 
—Encourage pupils to ask questions ot 
other classmates and of the teacher. 

—Encourage diem to act as group leaders 
—Ask pupils to act as the teacher. Even the 
less able ones can point to pictures or turn 
the hands of the clock. 

—Individualize die instrucdon. Gear the 
quesdon or the assignments to the abili¬ 
ties of the learners. 

—Leave a drill as soon as most of the pupils 
say it reasonably well Go on to some¬ 
thing new, to a variation of the dnll or to 
a recombinadon drill, 

—Combine the separate skills into real 
communication situadons. Have the stu¬ 
dents come to the front of the room to 
dramatize aconversaUon, give diem roles 
in plays, and set up buying, visiting, 
learning expenences where the separate 
language items are integrated 
—Build new languagepattems on language 
they already know. Give them insight 
into the building blocks that go into the 
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language. 

—Teach all the items in a unit of work, but 
proceed to a new unit as soon as the 
majonty of students have attained rea¬ 
sonable mastery of the material in the 
unit. If there are still rough edges, tlie 
teacher can always introduce the mate¬ 
rial soon. Do not stay with one unit too 
long Give pupils the feeling that they are 
moving forward 

—If the teacher feels that he/she should not 
proceed to a new unit, recombine the 
material into new dialogues or use the 
material in a game, but keep achieving 
more fluency or more accurate pronun¬ 
ciation or more uses of familiar material 
in new situations. 

5. Provide a socialized setting If possible, 
arrange to have pupils sit in a semicircle 

6. Move to various parts of the room, butmake 
sure all the students can see tlie teacher at all 
times 

7. Create audience situations Help the stu¬ 
dents show off their new abilities to their 
classmates, other classes, aiidparents. When 
the teacher wants a child to say something or 
to show an item, say “Tell us’’ or “Show 
us’’, never “Tell me” or “Show me”. 

8. After furnishing the accurate model for a 
sentence or expression, let the students do 
most of the talking. Question them andhave 
them direct their questions to each otlier. 
Learn with them, if necessary, but remem¬ 
ber, they are the language learners 

9. Use the special talents of tlie students or their 
parents. Many have musical or artistic skills 
which can contnbute to the pleasure of 
learning 


10. Maintain a bnsk tempo in the classroom 
Drills should be accurate but fast: language 
teaching should not be slowed down; hand 
signals for change of group or for change ol 
type of participation should be used It is 
necessary to say "The whole clas,s repeat", 
for example An encircling gesture of the 
arms can mean tliat. Decide on some signals 
you can use to elicit repetition or response 
and practise them several times witli die 
class. 

3. Planning for Learning 

Teachers who have had little or no experi¬ 
ence or training in teaching English language 
will find it desirable to plan their work carefully 
so that every lesson will relate back to something 
that has been taught and will lead to the use of an 
Item skill in a broadfcr, more integrated language 
activity. Every lesson should occupy a logical 
place in a well-conceived overall plan 

The two kinds of plans tlie teachers usually 
have to make are ; the unit pltin, and die daily 
lesson plan. All plans should be detailed enough 
to keep constantly before one not only tlie out¬ 
comes he/shehopes to achieve butalso the drills 
activities, and instructional materials tliai can 
help achieve tlicm. The fuller and more specific 
the plan is, themorehelpful it will be for making 
English language teaching ellective 

If the English language teachers accept and 
implement, initiate and introduce sensibly and 
judiciously, the techniques, strategies and inter¬ 
ventions mentioned in the foregoing paras ttiey 
can make English language learning interesting 
and imaginative, effective and efficient, lively 
and realistic The success and future of ELT 
depends on dynamic and alert teachers as well as 
disciplined and motivated learners. 
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Work Experience — Some Useful 
Teaching Strategies 


BdvIal Charan Swain 
Rajalakshmi Das 

Department of Education, J N. Government College, 
Pasighat (Arunachal Pradesh) 


The present article is confined to the provision of pre-service-training and in-service training for 
teachers providing instruction in Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW) activities in different 
States and Union Territories in India The article also provides guidelines for better preparation of 
teachers imparting instruction in SUPW activities. 


The Ishwar Bhai Patel Raview Committee (1977) 
which was appointed to examine the curriculum 
for the ten-years school, preferred the term 
‘ ‘Socially Useful Productive Work” (SUPW) to 
Work Experience (WE) and recommended that 
SUPW be an integral part of school cufficulum 
In the light of the recommendations of the 
Committee, SUPW was introduced at the school 
level in different states and union territories in 
India 

Socially useful productive work has been 
defined aspuipositive, meaningful, manual, work 
resulting in either goods or services which are 
useful to the community This definition 
emphasises that education should be work- 
centred, SUPW compnse work consisting of 
service, production and community develop¬ 
ment activities in various areas of human needs 
such as health and hygiene, food, clothing, 
shelther, culture and recreation and social ser¬ 
vice in accordance with mental and manual 
abilities of the children at vanous stages of 
school education and the availability of local 


resources 

This provision of properly skilled teachers 
for the successful implementation of SUPW 
programme is very important In order to give 
SUPW a proper place in the school curriculum, 
It is recommended by the Review Committee 
(1977) that; 

— There should be provision for a part-time 
socially useful productive personnel for 
organising different activities. 

— The professional status of teachers of so¬ 
cially useful productive work should be 
same as that of other teachers 

— There should be cells for socially useful 
productive work in the State Departments of 
Education and the State institutions of edu¬ 
cation to develop programmes of in-service 
training. 

— A scheme of course content of SUPW for 
teacher training colleges should be pro¬ 
duced by NCERT in collaboration with such 
other institutes which have included manual 
labour in their regular programmes 



At present, in majonty ot states and union 
erritories in India, no teachers are specifically 
Lppoiiited to provide instruction in SUPW activi- 
ies. In some states and union territories, SUPW 
lasses are generally entrusted to craft/work 
ixperience teachers and general subject teach- 
rs. In Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Kerala and Delhi 
he instruction in SUPWAVE activities is im- 
larted by specialized teachers (craltAVE) be- 
ides, tlie general subject teachers However in 
tajastlian, Haryana, Maharashtra and Orissa, 
JUPWAVE instruction is imparted by craft and 
jeneral subject teachers. 

Reorientation of teacher education curncu- 
um IS crucial to the successful implementation 
)f SUPW programme. National Council of 
Teacher Education (NCTE) has recommended 
ncorporation ol SUPW AVE as one of the sub- 
ects in tlie teacher training programme. NCTE 
las prepared two documents entitled ‘ ‘Teacher 
iducation Curriculum—A Frame Work” and 
’ One Step Forward. SUPW and Community 
\torkin Teacher Education” in 1978 and 1980 
espectively NCERT (1991) has prepared a docu- 
nent entitled "Elementary Teacher Education 
-umculum—Guidelines and Syllabi. In this 
locument work experience has been included as 
me of the subjects in elementary teacher educa- 
lon curriculum. 

’re-Service Training for SUPW 

Pre-service training of teachers for SUPW/ 
iVEis provided by the teacher educatioii/training 
nstitutions in different states and union territo- 
les. Preparation of teachers for SUPW/WE is 
dso undertaken at the Basic Training Colleges 
ind similar institutions run by different states 
md union territories. The Regional Colleges of 
iducation also provide courses consisting of two 
lours of theory and practical each per week in tlie 
specialized work related area. The Regional 
College of Education, Bhopal had started one 
j'earB Ed course m WorkExpcriencc afew years 
Hack but it did not continue after two years. 


In-Service Training 

In some states and union territories. State 
Institutes of Education (SIEs) coiiductiii-service 
training programme for teachers. Under such 
programmes instructions foi organising activi¬ 
ties in SUPW/WE are provided for learning 
teacher Thus Uie teachers are equipped widi 
mctliodology and acquire necessary skills The 
NCERT IS as.sisting the states by training key 
personnel on SUPW who m turn will train tlie 
teachers in tlieirrespectivefields. TheStatuslike 
Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana, Karnataka, 
Meghalaya, NagalimdandRajasthaii have trained 
large number of teachers wiUi collaboration ol 
theNCERT afew years ago. The National Coun¬ 
cil forTeacher Education (NC'FE) prepiues model 
curricula for die in-service teacher training for 
die guidance of Board of Studies of die Univer¬ 
sities. The NCERT, SCER'1's/SIEs and odier 
teachers’ training colleges conduct training 
programmes of ditlercnt duration lor m-scrvice 
teacher training 

An overview of tlie teacher training in SI IP W/ 
WE in some states and union territories is given 
below 

,Short duration orientation courses are con¬ 
ducted tor craft teachers and primmy school 
teachers in Andaman and Nicobar islands, 'I’he 
State of Andhra Pradesh has identified eight 
colleges of education for training teachers lor 
SUPW, State Institute ol Education, Kerala 
organises training for teachers providing instruc¬ 
tion m SUPW activities 

Bomd of Secondary Education, Orissa has 
completed orientation programmes m agricul¬ 
ture, horticulture, fruit preservation, canning, 
bee-keeping, soil conservation, sericulture, poul¬ 
try and community work. 

The Lok Bharati at Sanosara, the Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth at Ahmedabad and Gandhi 
Vidyapeelli of Vedachi have been preparing 
teachers for SUPW for last few years. In Uttar 
Pradesh, 10-day orientation courses are organi.sed 
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in different activities in five professional insti¬ 
tutes of the State However, no special training 
programme has been initiated by Delhi and 
Arunachal Pradesh, Skill training pertaining to 
SUPWAVE activities is not provided in Assam 
In West Bengal and Rajasthan the Boards and 
Directorates of Education conduct training 
programmes on SUPWAVork Experience In 
Jammu and ICaslimir, District Institutes of Edu¬ 
cation and “1faming conduct training programmes 
on socially useful productive work, work expe¬ 
rience AllIndiaWomen'sConferenceconducled 
two week training programmes in Bihar for 
teachers imparting instruction in SUPWA^^E 
activities a few years back. It is worth to mention 
that in Karnataka, Central Food Technology and 
Research Institute conduct 10-day orientation 
programme for skill training in SUPW. 

Suggestions 

In order to develop tlie desired skill orienta¬ 
tion, It is suggested diat tlie Directorate of Edu¬ 
cation of the concerned state may plan to appoint 
at least one or two teachers with technical/ 
professional back-ground in each school to co- 
rdinate the SUPW programme and by and large 
all teachers may be involved m the programme 
Involvement of vocational teachers, wherever 
available may be helpful, In case, where trained 
craftsmen/professional experts are obtainable 
within the locality, effort needs to be made to 
involve them in imparting training in the school. 
The teachers imparting instruction in SUPW/ 
WE activities be given the same status and salary 


benefits as oilier subiecLs teachers. 

SUPW/WE should be an integral compo¬ 
nent ot pre-service and in-scrvicc teacher educa¬ 
tion programme. The teacher education 
programme may be revised on tlie basis of rec¬ 
ommendations of the NCERT, Special ouenta- 
tion programmes ot short duration may be con¬ 
ducted at least once m six rnoiiLli.s for craft and 
general subject teachers at block, dislncl, state 
and national level by the Slate and Central 
Govenimentfor qualitative improvement of die 
leacher.s At die stare level, apart from the Direc¬ 
torate of Education, SCBRT and SIE may take 
the responsibility ol rendering training SUPW 
cell may be set up by the state governments in 
SCERT tor organisation of such ttamiiig. The 
bodies which may miliate training at the centre 
would consist ofNIEPA, NCERT, Joint Council 
of Vocational Training in consultation widi the 
Ministry ol Human Resource Development, 
Topics relating to SUPW activities in which 
teachers face difficulties maybe broadcast by All 
India Radio or Television Workshop and semi¬ 
nars etc, may also be organised by the state and 
Central Govemmeiii Iroin time to time to i eoneiit 
the teachers about the emerging bends in the 
fields of SUPW/WR. 

SCERT, SIE and voluntary organisations of 
die state may take step to produce literature on 
SUPW in temis of source books, guide books, 
doing-ieaming units, unit plans, resource units 
and manuals etc. on different work activibes 
which may be helpful to teachers. 
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Developing Reading Habit in Children 
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A child may understand what he is reading. But he can take the full pleasure of reading a hook once 
he enjoys reading. One has to learn how to vary Ins reading withthe purpose at hand This tsa creative 
art also. There should be a balance between imaginative and literal r coding. It is not only the teacher 
and the school where the child learns how to read and acquire the .skills ofi coding but home, family 
and community also play a very significant role m developing this reading habit in the children. Here 
authors have highlighted the different roles played by the family, the teacher and the community at 
large, and have included some specific suggestions. Young children are important asset of a nation 
If they are given the neccessary skill for developing reading habit we will move towards a reading 
society. 


We enjoy doing tlie things we do well. A good 
football player enjoys outwitting the opposition 
as the ball moves toward the goal A graceful 
dancer enjoys the movement, rhythm and music, 
and is likely to seek additional opportunities to 
dance. Andsoitis withmany adulLsand children 
We like to do what we do well 

Reading is no exception; good adult readers 
aremorc likely to reach for anewspaper or a book 
than aperson who must stumble along pronounc¬ 
ing each word, and often losing the meaning of 
what IS read 

A child who is a slow, halting reader avoids 
reading even the most beautifully illustrated 
storybook He may try to understand tlie gist of 
the story from ihe pictures, for he understands 


that there is meaning in a book, Ilis uUempl is 
commendable, buthis en)oymeiu is limited And 
it certainly docs not foretell tlie development o( 
a reading habit. 

Many people believe that the thirst towards 
reading takes place in a school, and that tlie 
teacher has tlie primary responsibility in guiding 
these steps. I'his is not entirely true, for before 
the child starts going to Uie school hc/she has 
experienced several years of lilc, and lias dealt wiiii 
words and ideas long before the lirst day ol scluxil, 

'Ihcrc aremany otJiers who share die respon¬ 
sibility for planting the seeds ol reading liahti 
ainotig children. All of them will profit from die 
knowledge Uuit humans enjoy doing what llicy 
do well. 





What is a Reader? 

Just as there are many kinds of reading 
materials, there are many ways to read, Although 
some may believe that the act of reading is 
always identical, this is only true when an indi¬ 
vidual has not learned, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, to vary his reading with tlie purpose at 
hand. Reading a recipe is diffrent from reading 
an Item in the newspaper 

Someone who flunks that there is only one 
kind of reading is likely to be a person who reads 
only one kind of material. Thus a child whose 
only reading experience is with narrative stories 
may not know how to enjoy reading poetry 
Following specific written duections can also be 
an ordeal for someone who is not prepared to read 
directions properly. 

Formost children stones are most enjoyable 
kind of reading. Even witli stories, however, 
differentreading approaches are the norm. Some 
children may race through a story to find out what 
happens. Others may go beyond the plot They 
add meaning (usually based on their own expe¬ 
riences) and use reading as a lunching pad for 
imaginative thinking and acting. They are not 
bound by the words of the story. 

Such children may become tlirough their 
creativity, an asset to the artistic world, They 
may create because it is within them to create. 

Every student should be given the opportu¬ 
nity and be encouraged to create some will be 
more successful than others. Their early attempts 
to write should be encouraged, for a writer is 
likely to become areader. Adult should remem¬ 
ber that spelling words correctly is an acquired 
skill. It is not necessary for a child's stories or any 
writing to spell correctly according to dictionary 
standards, even though it may distress the adult 
reader In most cases, when correct spelling is 
needed, it can be supplied. 

Ideally, a child combines imaginative and 
literal reading A balance of the two serves the 
whole person, as well as the society. There are 


many variation.s beyond fliese two kinds of 
readers. All of them, however, require that ma¬ 
terials be available. This should be our main task. 

Who Shares the Responsibility? 

Even before a child starts going to school, 
he/she gathers rich school experiences within the 
family circle which leads to reading It is tlien 
that supply of reading materials becomes criti¬ 
cal. In addition to the family and friends, librar¬ 
ies, publishers and bookstores help to provide 
books which help to nurture the habit ot reading 
The electronic media play an important role too, 
for film, radio and tclevi.sion help build the world 
of ideas which a reader needs. 

Family 

Moflier, father, brother, sister, uncles, aunts 
and grand parents, not to mention friends of the 
family, provide the most important early experi¬ 
ences that help to build concepts and attitudes 
which create a successful reader. The disposition 
of the family toward ideas, towards books and 
leading sets up important values which may stir 
even the youngest baby 

Parental influences are great in helping their 
children become readers. In fact, they are 
probabily the most important. 

Before Child Learms to Read 

Most parents do not realize that they can 
help accomplish tliis ambition almost from a 
baby's first day. It is never too early to expose a 
child to experiences which will be uselul in 
school and in life. 

Parents who read, themselves, are likely to 
have children who read. A role model is a 
powerful but subtle motivation for a child to use 
reading "like mother and daddy do". But active 
teaching of basic concepts, ideas and attitudes is 
also the responsibility of a parent. 

Learning to differentiate between colours, 
to recognize them and to name them may seem 
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rudimentary, but it is an important building 
block, as are many other concepts and experi¬ 
ences about which a child will be expected to 
know Such knowledge will help tlie child even¬ 
tually learn to read 

Words and language, of course, are what the 
child will eventually read; expose the child to 
language—lust talking to tlve baby-and gradual 
exposer to language which has meaning for the 
child are important. As children grow, tltey 
usually enjoy word play and word games which 
help them show their mastery over words. Par¬ 
ents and tlie entire family can join in ttie fun of 
playing games witli words 

Reading aloud to yound child is also, as 
previously suggested, a means of signifying that 
the parents values reading. Most children also 
enjoy tlie comfort of hearing tlic same familiar 
stones over and over. Sometimes tliey gleefully 
finish sentences. This does not mean that it is no 
longer necessary to read that story In lact, it 
indicates tliat tlie child is showing appreciation 
and that learning Irom the story has taken place. 

Interests and attention spans of children 
vary; some maintain regard for what is read, even 
if the story is from adult materials which tlie 
parents enjoy, and would like to share. When it 
becomes obvious tliat the child is no longer 
paying attenuon, it is time to shift to books which 
more closely adhere to the child's level of inter¬ 
est, The parent's obvious interest, enjoyment is 
eloquent, however, whether tlie matenals are 
easy or difficult. 

After Child Reads Himself 

There are examples of pareiiLs who continue 
to read to them even after the children have 
learned to read. Parents who discuss what they 
have read and invite tlieir childrens' contribu¬ 
tions to tlie conversation are directly influencing 
their children to develop reading habit Parent 
who enjoy literature presen t good role models for 
future readers. 

Parents must remember that each child is 


different, and that one may be more mature and 
lortlicoming tlian anolhcr Involving everyone in 
iamily conversation is a delicate but rewarding 
activity. 

Television and radio can often be useful 
instruments for discussing plots, language usage, 
and for 'evaluating tlie worlli of a specific 
programme collectively Mass media 
programmes can olten lead to reading more 
about a topic or a subject Here Uie guidance ot 
a librarian who knows how to locate tlie appro¬ 
priate book is specially uselul. 

If television viewing has become a problem, 
willi children spending an inordinate amount of 
time mindlessly watching tlie set, it is sometimes 
necessary to limit tlie amount of viewing tunc, 
and also to help children decide which 
programmes diey will watch Wc must remem¬ 
ber tliat television is a source of learning many 
things, it should be u.scdwitJi cooperative judge¬ 
ment 

Setting aside a time for family reading—an 
hour during which parenLs and children read 
sometliing of interest to them—is especially 
useful in families which discuss tlieir reading as 
a matter of course. If Uie reading hour is per¬ 
ceived as a form of punishment, it can back-fire 

Parents Should Avoid: 

(1) Closing doors to books and ideas through 
unwitting ridicule, verbal or subconsciou s 'What, 
nose in a book again!' even if said in jest, can 
quench a child's interest quickly, 

(2) Making discussion about books and ideas 
a testing situation, witli penalties for answers 
which do not agree with a parent's perceptions of 
tlie subject. 

(3) Forcing a child to read a book williout 
previous discussion about it. When reading a 
voluntary activity, it is much more likely to be 
relished and continued for life. 

Schools 

It is obvious tliat schools are responsible for 
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sharpening thereading abilities of young people 
Yet they cannot be expected to perform the entire 
taskof shaping perceptual skills, providing expe¬ 
riences and motivating each child for a lifetime 
of reading Schools should do every tiling tliey 
can to create literate members of society, but 
others also have responsibility for tliis awesome 
task 

Whenever possible, reading should be a 
positive expenence—challenging but pleasur¬ 
able. Teachers can do much to create an atmo¬ 
sphere in which learning will not be an avoidable 
memory, We have heard of extreme cases in 
which a sharp-tongued teacher has ridiculed a 
poorreader and soon tlie otherpupilsjoin in This 
IS inexcusable It may teach the victim to avoid 
reading for life. 

As with parents, a teacher who reads to the 
class from the books which the teacher enjoyed 
(which may be above the reading level of the 
class) plants seeds for future adult reading Not 
only IS aq example being set, but the teacher's 
enthusiasm may be catching, and the students’ 
curiosity aroused. Poetry particularly lends itself 
to oral reading. It is usually not lengthy, easy to 
prepare, and when properly read can create en¬ 
thusiasm for reading similar works aloud by the 
children. How can a teacher, or a parent helping 
a child, be certain that the materials are not so 
difficult that they discourage the reader'? This is 
not easy. One way is to let the reader choose the 
book, A child's high interest in a topic, special 
previous expenence with the vocabulary of a 
selection, or skillful anticipation of the context of 
the material can make even difficult matenals 
easier to deal with. 

In general, a child or an adult gets more 
satisfaction from reading materials which do not 
overwhelm by their complex subject or style A 
person who selects matenals to be read and is 
comfortable with it is likely to want to read and 
IS comfortable with it is likely to want to read 
more success. 


Schools Promote Reading 

Some schoolshave tlie leputatiun tor killing 
the desire to read This is always not true, but 
mindless procedures and activities often do more 
harm than good, and produce students who avoid 
reading Here are a few of die many ways in 
which schools can help develop lilelong reading 
habits among children. 

(1) Make certain diatstudents know reading 
IS an important tool, not just stories which must 
be read from books 

(Z) Make reading more diaii die recognition 
and oral pronunciation ol words. 

(3) Have many books available tor tree 
reading A school library should have books tor 
variety of readers available to all 

(4) Encourage children to take books home, 
to discuss widi dieir parents and grandparents, 
who might also read diem for the first time. This 
promotes adult literacy, as well. 

(5) Avoid, whenever possible, making read¬ 
ing a boring Ui.sk, widi many routine drill activi¬ 
ties which deaden interest. 

(6) Challenge students to think about, dis¬ 
cuss, and even argue about what diey me reading, 
and have read Get them involved with ideas. 

Libraries 

Public and school libraries have encouraged 
the reading habit of many children Where these 
do not exist, a generous adult book-lover may 
encourage diligent young people to borrow 
through a personal book collection When trust 
has been established, books may even be bor¬ 
rowed from diis generous source! Borrowing 
requires a high degree of motivation on die part 
of the young reader. Occasionally, several chil¬ 
dren together might make die long walk which 
may be required. This adds a desirable social 
aspect. 

A friendly, attractive public or school 
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library can encourage Uic reading habil. Il can 
also help build a nation in the long run Money 
spent for books, )ournals and newspapers which 
students may consult in an open, pleasant, well- 
lit atmosphere is as hnporlaiU as a play field loi 
educating yound people A wasted mind is a 
terrible loss. 

Librarians who willingly recommend books 
and assist students m finding mateiials cultivate 
the soil of readership They know tliat interesting 
treasures when hidden on book shelve serve little 
purpose Guidance to lliese treasures is invalu¬ 
able to the young reader 

Publishers and Booksellers 

The cost of books is high Keeping costs 
down and quality high is one of tlic costant 
responsibilities ol a good publisher. Paper cost 
alone are prohibitive m many places', printing 
and binding are equally costly, Autliors and 
illustrators must be rewmded lor llieir important 
contributions, as must editors And some books 
do not sell enough copies to cover tlieir high 
costs, Governments often assist, and should, for 
tlie nation profits from a reading public, 

In many places, distribution is an enormous 
impediment. Gven if a buyer knows what is 
wanted, obtaining Uie copy is delayed by ship¬ 
ping difficulties, legal problems and financial 
obstacles along die distribution line. Where good 
distribution is most needed, it is often lacking in 
developed as well as developing countries. Butin 
developing countnes tins is disastrous, for the 
need is greatest. Government should remove 
obstacles to book distribution as policy for the 
public good. 

Where good book stores exist, they can be of 
great help in creating good readers. vSoine spe¬ 
cialize in children' books; otliers have a comlort- 
able area where children can conveniently bor¬ 
row and decide to buy books, while tlieir parents 
do the same, friendly service and good slock are 
the keys tosucce,ss in almost any retail establish¬ 
ment. It is true ol book vStores, too. The profit 


miugm should not be be grudged, lor prolil are 
low 

The Media 

Newspapers, jounials, radio and Lelevisioii 
also share tlie responsibilily for creating reading 
habit ill children The media are (lependcnt upon 
die written and spoken word, and prolil greatly 
Irom a literate society I’cievision depends upon 
scripts, as does radio lor Uie most pail I he 
written word is more obvious in tJie world ol 
newspapers and jounials 

Kdiiors and producers, by acting positively 
to promote reading and writing, will help m tlie 
long run not only tltemsclves but also die com¬ 
munity at large 

Toward a Reading Society 

In 1982, a World Congress on Books and 
Reading was organised by UNESCO in London. 
Adopted was an observation which slated that 
"books are pre-eminent as vehicles lor inlorma- 
tion, culture and recreation, serving national 
development and die enrichment of human life, 
as well as fostering better understanding between 
peoples of various cultures". 

The Congress also recommanded: 

— ThalgovenimenUsand leaders recognize die 
role pf school and public libraries m milking 
books available; 

— Increased production and disiribuUon of good 
quality schools manuals and textbooks, re¬ 
main one of the least expensive ways ol 
educating children, 

— That the vigorous efforLs to promote reader- 
ship by encouraging the wnting, production 
and distribution of children's books, espe¬ 
cially in national languages, be continued, 
remembering in piiriicular the importance of 
books ouLside die education system. But, it 
reported, increased book production can not 
be Ihe sole target, but muslbe accompanislicd by 
vigorous clfcrts to prcxtiote rejaling among the 
millions of potential readers throughout tlic 
world. 
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A reading society is one in winch every 
individual can read, and where books are an 
integral partot daily life. Young readers are 
tile most important assurance tliat a nation 
will become a reading society The respom 
sibility for creating lifetime readers is a 


broad one. I'lunily, school, libraries, pub¬ 
lishers, bookstores and the muss media share 
tins responsibility, In addition, every literate 
adulthus tlie responsibility lorshowing chil¬ 
dren the values ol reading and lor helping 
diem become lileliine readers 
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Throughout the whole educational system of India there is waste and ineffectiveness (ffurtog 
Committee, 1929) and this remark also holds good even today. This ah.senteeism, .stagnation and 
dropouts particularly in the lower primary grades causes an immense waste oj money and eJJoUs 
The magnitude of wastage is emaciating the educational development in the country Meticulous 
assessment leveals that the proportion of wastage and stagnation is much higher in case of tribal 
education having scarce resource at the disposal It is therefore, pertinent to check this wastage. 


Indiais the second largestcountry m (he world in 
terms of tribal population. 

TABLE 1 


Literacy Rales for Scheduled Tribe Popuiatlon dunit); 
1961,1971,1981 and 1991 


Years 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1961 

13,8 

3,2 

8 50 

1971 

17 6 

49 

1125 

1981 

24 52 

8,04 

16 35 

1991 

40,65 

18 19 

29 60 


Since independence elTorts arc being made 
in staggering dimensions to uplift tlie tribal 
population from illiteracy trap. The Education 
Commission (1964-66) also stated that “differ¬ 
ent tribal people are at varying stages of eco¬ 
nomic development’ ’, There is much difference 
in the skills they have attained and technologies 
they imply, Therefore, in pre-dominantly tribal 


areas each group and die area in winch it lies 
should be studied closely and appropriate pattern 
of development worked out in close cooperation 
witli die people, 

National Policy on Education (NPE-19S6) 
while emphasing importance of education for 
scheduled tribes, accorded priority to opening 
piimary schools in tribal areas 

Considering its importance it is, Dierelore, 
very urgent to have astudy on die rate ol wastage 
and .stagnation in die children ol tribal popula¬ 
tion, The present study was conducted in 
Nallamalai forest region ot Andhra ITadcsh, die 
population of diis region is mainly dominated by 
Chcnchu tribals. TheNalliunalai region of Andhra 
Pradesh is mainly constituted of direc districts 
1 c, Kuniool, Maliaboobnagar and Prakasham 



IAHI.I 2 


SchcmallL Pri\sunlatnni iifSajiipliiiK 


Name of tlie 

Districts 

tlonic oj fhr 

VtlUiKev 

iVfmD’ iff thr 

AsiiiiUfi St 

Kuruool 

Annhilain 

IJovi Sf liiMtl 


Kollalachcriivu 

Uovl 1 \v .\^lu.lln Siluml 


Panyani 

(riui, 1 .W. Ashi .Uli Scluml 

Mahaboobnagar 

Haiialii 

Cuivl 1 W .Sthoiil 


Chciichiigudem 

ilu- 


Jaiigam Reddy I’alli 

“lid- 

Prakasham 

Marrepalcin 

(iovt, Ashr.iin scboul 


Peddaininanlh.inala 

“llo- 


Ttmmniala Bailii 

-tin- 


having very low literacy rate The study mainly 
deals with the primary education m ashram 
school, which enjoys top priority in NPE, 1986. 

The sample for the present enquiry is se¬ 
lected in three districts namely Kurnool, 
Mahaboobnagar and Prakashain, Moat ol the 
Chenchu population live in tliese districts. These 
distncts are representative of Uiree regions of 
Andhra Pradesh State i e., Rayalseema, 
Telangana, and Coastal Andlira Pradesh respec¬ 
tively In each of these districts three ashram 
schools have selected at random. 

Methodology 

1. To compute the rate of absenteeism, stagna¬ 
tion and dropouts informal ions wore collected 
from school attendance registers 

2. As interviews and discussions widi teachers/ 
headmasters and students were conducted to 
know tlie reasons for absenteeism. 

3. A first hand observation of schools was also 
undertaken to know about tlic school and its 
environment, 

Objectives. The objectives of the investiga¬ 
tion were-as follows: 

1. To know the functioning of primary educa¬ 
tion of Chenchu tribes; 

2. To find out the rate of absenteeism of Chenchu 
children attending primary school 

3. To find out the rate of stagnation of Chenchu 


primary education .sy.stem;aiul 

4. To find out the diop-oul rate of Clienchu 
children attending priniaiy school 

Ansily.sis of Data 

Absenteeism : The perlinent prohicin ol Indian 
educational system is Mnggenng absenteeism, 
Uiis percentage ol absenteeism is much higher in 
tribal districts Ilian that ol die non-lnbal district 
resulting in high rale of illiteracy in these dis¬ 
tricts and also high percentage ol illiteracy among 
tribal population. Absenteeism has been defined 
as die absence of student on any working day ol 
tlicschool. “Tlieab.senceincludcsliodiauLliorised 
and unaudiorised staying away from classes” 

TABLES 


Mean Absenteeism of both Boy.s and Girls from tlicTear 
1985-8610 1989-90. 


Mean Absenteeism 

Classes 

I’olal 

Hoys 

Girh 

I 

133.0 

69,6 

6 3,4 

II 

56.4 

31.4 

25,0 

III 

34,0 

20,2 

13 8 

IV 

24.6 

16.4 

82 

V 

15 4 

10,2 

52 


The data pertaining to absenteei.sm has been 
collectedfrom attendance registers of tlie sample 
ashram schools. The result is given m Table 3 
The table clearly depicts that the absentce- 
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ism rate decreases in class II to V, is highest in 
class I and vice versa The mean absenteeism in 
class I IS 133,0 which is higher than the mean 
absenteeism of all other classes (15.4 <246 
<34,0 <56 4, <133 0) of primary stage 

The mean absenteeism of boys reading in 
class I IS greater than tliat of girls reading in 
class I, (69 6>63.4). In Class II the absenteeism 
of boys IS greater tlian girls (31 4>25.0) and this 
high rate ol absenteeism of boys than tliat of girls 
continues in all otlier higher classes i e., class IV 
and V This clearly depicts tliat die absenteeism 
rate of boys is 6 per-cent higher tlian tlie absen¬ 
teeism rate of girls m almost all classes. 
Stagnation The other impordint problem facing 
the education of tribal children is stagnation 
Stagnation is defined as tlie retention in a lower 
class of a child lor aperiod of more Uian one year 
(Hartog Committee, 1929) Stagnation is due to 
a variety of factors, the chief among which arc 
the poor quality ot teacher, indifferent teaching, 
defective system of examinations, lack ol ciu- 


TA3t,E 4 

Me.in Sta|>nalion of both boys and (;irl.s from year 
19SS-86tom9-!)n 


Me<ui Sugiiaiion 

Class 

Total 

Hoys 

Gills 

I 

132 0 

a5 6 

h6 4 

II 

24 0 

15.8 

82 

in 

12 2 

5 6 

20 

IV 

5 6 

3,6 

20 


iiestness on die part of students or lack ot proper 
environment at home, paucity or non-availabil- 
ity of text books etc, (Chitkara, 1961). Table 4 
shows the mean stagnation ol boys and girls and 
total. 

This table clearly divulges die fact dial die 
mean stagnation ol class I is more diaii all odier 
classes (132,0>24.0> 12 2>5 6), The mean stag¬ 
nation rates of bodi boys and girls are almost 
similar in class I (65.6 and 66.4) and in Class III 
also there is a minor dilference of stagnation 
between boys and girls (5.6 and 6 6) whereas in 
JANUARY 1995 


Class 11 and Class IV die mean stagnation rate ol 
boys IS higher diaii die girls, for example in Class 
II the mean stagnation rate ot boys is 15 8 which 
IS higher than that girls i e. 8 2, In Class IV die 
mean stagnation of boys is 3.6 which is greater 
than 2,0 the mean stagnation ol girls in Class IV 
Diopout : Dropout signilies die mid-way with¬ 
drawal Irom educational system i e., primary 
education In other words, dropouts arc diose 
who left die school before die end of the final 
year ol an educational cycle m which diey are 
enrolled (UNESCO 1980) The dropout rate is 
closely related lo die factors governing die de¬ 
mand lor die supply of education and a lack ol 
places in the upper grades is more likely to cause 
dropout Uian would failure at taking examina¬ 
tion In their quest and to meet the social demand 
for lonnal education given limited resources, 
ministries ol education around die world have 
.sought lo eliminate educational wastages caused 
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Mean dropout of both Uoys and (rirls duniii; year 
1985-86 to 1989-90 


Mean Drupoiius 

Class 

Total 

Hoys 

Girts 

I 

40,6 

21 0 

28 6 

JI 

30 8 

15 0 

15 8 

III 

29 8 

19 0 

10,8 

IV 

19 0 

13 a 

15.2 

V 

13 2 

7.8 

3.4 


by repetition and dropout. (UNESCO 1980), 
The dropoutrate m die primary education ol 
tribal children is also corroborated by die find¬ 
ings of die rales ot absenteeism and stagnation. 
As indicated in table 5 die average dropout rate 
is higher in lower classes mid vice versa 

'I’he table shows dial die average dropout is 
higher in lower classes and lower in higher 
classes. The mean dropout in class 1 is higher 
dian diatofC’lass 11, (’lass III, Cla.ssIV and Class 
V respectively. (49 6>3(),8>29.8> 19.0> 11,2), 
The average dropout rate of girls reading in 
Class 1 and Class II is higher dian dial of the boys 
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reading in the same Class. In Class I tlie dropout 
rate of girls is 28,6 which is greater than boys 
(21.0) This is also true in case of Class IV (15.2, 
13.8), In Class III and Class V the dropoutrate of 
boys exceeds the dropout rate of girls. On Uic 
contrary, the dropout rate in Class II is almost 
equal in case of both boys and girls. 

Further investigation showed that there are 
many socio-economic reasons for absenteeism, 
stagnation and dropouts in Chenchu children 
stydying in Ashram schools. Some of these rea¬ 
sons are listed below 

Economic Causes 

1. Parents cannot meet expenditure on their 
children's education (purchasing books, sta¬ 
tionery, clothes etc.) 

2 The need of economic participation of chil¬ 
dren in the day-to-day activities of the family 
leads to absenteeism, sUagnadon and drop¬ 
out. 

Educational Causes 

1. School envnonment not encouraging. 

2. Educational backwardness of community. 

3. Lack of educadonal facilides for furtlier edu- 
cadon. 

4. High enrolment in classes on account of 
which teachers cannot give adequate indi¬ 
vidual attendon to the students. 

5 School timings are not appropriate 
6. Lack of awareness about the gains of educa- 
don on the part of community. 

Social Causes 

1 Backwardness of die community 

2. Overwhelming feelings of the community 
that educadon cannot serve their needs. 

3. Early mamages pardcularly these of girls 
and sunilar causes. 


Personal Cause 

1. Domestic circum.stances like shouldering the 
family responsibilitie.s asiio elder member of 
die family is available to suppoit the family 
2 Poor healtli ol die pupil i.e., illness ol die 
child, 

3. Poor academic achievement of die pupil 

4. Age heterogeiiity of pupils in die class 

Conclusion 

The problem of absenteeism is very senous 
in tribal areas, whereius one sees a large number 
of children on rolls, the actual attendance is very 
poor The mean absenteensm in Class 1 is higher 
than the other classes. The mean absenteeism of 
boys studying m Class I is greater than that of 
girls stydying in Clas.s I (69 6>63.4). The most 
importantreason for absenteeism is that (he boys 
accompany their parents at the time of collecdon 
of minor forest produce and also during harvest¬ 
ing seasons. Generally the absenteeism is higher 
in the mondis of September to January during 
collecdon of minor forest produce If once the 
Chenchu child leaves the school for summer 
holidays, he/she will return to classes after many 
days of reopening of school. 

Stagnadon is also one of the causes of edu¬ 
cadonal wastage specially in Chenchu (rural 
tribal) areas. The data revealed by die nine 
sample Ashram Schools, shows that the stagna¬ 
tion of Class I is more than all other classes The 
mean stagnadon rates of girls and boys are 
almost similar in Class I and Class III. In Class IV 
the mean stagnadon of boys is greater than the 
stagnadon of girls. Stagnation is due to a variety 
of factors, the chief among which are many The 
most important among Uiese are irrelevant cur¬ 
riculum not related to tribal community, die poor 
quality of teachers, inadequate teaching maten- 
als and aids, lack of interest on die part of the 
students and parents, poverty and non- 
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availability of books 

In the final analysis to meet the social de¬ 
mand for formal education with given limited 
resources the findings of thepresentstudy strongly 


corroborates the worldwide consensus tliat in 
order to check educational wastage it is neces¬ 
sary to effectively control and contain run away 
absenteeism, stagnation and dropout 
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Improvisation of Apparatus 


Satisu Kumar 
Vice-Principal 

District Institute of Education and Training 
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Science should be learnt through individual assignments, group projects and simple 
investigations. Students should be trained in the process of science rather than in the products 
of science Thus, fact-oriented leaching of .science needs to be replaced by acquisition of 
concepts and conceptual .schemes through laboratory-centred learning. This would remain an 
asymptotic ideal unless laboratories are filly equipped and science teachers are to be convinced 
and competent to follow this approach. 


In India, wuh only a meagre budget allocation 
on education and the rapid increase of 
enrolment in science stream, fully equipped 
laboratories appear to be a dream at the 
moment Besides the lack of equipments in 
the laboratories, many apparatuses are reported 
unserviceable and shown broken in the annual 
laboratory reports of our schools. Considering 
the financial handicaps and growing demand 
of equipping the laboratoncs, we cannot afford 
to declare much of that is available in 
laboratories as useless, A need is therefore felt 
to make the best use of so-called waste 
materials 

In advanced countries improvisation of 
apparatus is much stressed not because of its 
being a source to reduce the expenditure in 


equipping the laboratories but as an important 
instructional medium. Improvisation of 
apparatus leads to application or translation 
of a scientific idea. Ideally, students should 
be called on to improvise scientific equipment 
only when such improvisation is primarily for 
the transfer of an idea into an instrument with 
ultimate goal of gaining additional knowledge. 
This would constitute a method of instruction 
that would emphasize the creative talents of 
students. An improvisation of apparatus serves 
the following major purposes : 

— Improvised apparatuses are usually 
prepared from inexpensive materials 
generally available at home as waste 
materials or scraps or from old stock. 
An improvisation provides the 



opportunity of reusing the useless 
niaterjals. Thus, it helps to reduce the 
expenditure on equipment and 
maintenance of laboratories 

— Improvisation stimulates students to 
acquire certain work skills of handling 
insuuments to exhibit their creativity 
and comprehension of principles 
involved m it. 

— Involvement of students in^ the? 
preparation of improvised apparatus is 
autocatalytic and an interesting 
activity for them 

— Improvisation provides a proper 
coordination between laboratory work 
and theoretical instructions. 


— Since improvised apparatuses arc 
manually made, such apparatus need 
no or less repair from outside. Hence 
improvisation reduces the expenditure 
on repair of costly and sophisticated 
instruments 

— Improvi.sation helps in popularizing 
the subject matter because of 
ius availability and illustration valiic.s. 
— Impiovi.salion provides challenging 
activities to talented students and 
.serves as a .self motivation to weak 
students. 

Hence improvisation of apparatus should ' 
be encouraged to make teaching-learning 
process lively and attractive for the slude[ji.s' 
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Editorial 


EduciUors ottcn give u great importance to ciu-nculum Uesignmg Tti'enliance and activate 
die aclnevement level of pupils and lor proper planning and transaction ol curriculum, 
etlective curriculum designing is die yardstick It miikes die process ol teacliiiig-leuriiiiig 
ettective and elficient, The designing ol tlie school curriculum should he so planned diat 
it will help die pupils to ma.ster die content and concept ol one unit succcssUilly hclore 
leaving lor die most complex ones For dns while designing the curriculum its objective, 
scope and depth of die content should be thought about thoroughly and a right set.|ueiice 
should be given to it. No doubt, it will help die learner to master oue unit ellicieiitly helore 
going foi die next unit 

It is certain dial lor giving a right .sequencing the teacliei must know the lationale ol 
shu'ting widi what is larnilitir and dien rtuwing towiads more complex ones In the lu'ticic 
entitled "Llemenlitrynducalioruuui theC'urriculunTM)i Marlowlidigerhasdiscussedlhe 
advantages of logical venses psychological sequence. While the advocates ol logical 
sequence place 'die teacher' as die best person to choose loi letmier's aiiaiiiiiieni, the 
pmpounders ol psychological sequencing cmphasi/e dial die sequence resides wilhm the 
pupil alone iksidcs these Uiere sliould also be balance among objectives, i e. congniiivo, 
affective and psycliomotor The author also cmphasi/cd lor an integrated cuiTiculum 
designing where no subject .sliould be taught as isoialetl iiils 'I'hough the author has pointed 
out dungs in an alien .situation yet in ourcountry Minimum Levels of Learning (Ml -I ,s) and 
die transaction of attainment ot MLI.s in diverse cla.ssriKiin situations need integration 

The teacher should know the individual dilfereiices in the interest ol pupils .md guide 
each to attain more oplimidly For diis the evaluation of acliievemcni of pupils sliould he 
continuous so dial a remediation could he lollowcd Talking about elfeclive curriculum 
designing it comes (o us as how to plan it properly in die Indian school set-up. In die article. 
"Teaching ot Concepts A.ssociaicd widi die .Study of the CJlobe and World Map,” the 
author has .suggested ceilaln useful teaching leanmig activities to leach dillerenl concepls 
of geography which could be transacted in die cia.ssrooin situation 

Human child needs a home to grow up It is home where lic/she lejuns die first lessons 
ol hisdier life. It is home alone which ItilUls die .social, religious, educational and economic 
needs ol die child The aimo,sphere at home .should be conducive to (he peisonalily 
development ot die clu[d In Uie lulicle ‘ ‘Home as an Agency of lidiieaiion’ ’, die audior has 
advocated duit die child should be allowed to enjoy hi.s childhood ticcly to develop an 




P-ircnliU KUidancti should be beneficial and positive 1 be authw 
independent person.diiy. I .irenia ^ Association’ 'I'o-day's cliild is tomorrow s 

also emphasized die role ol Pme ■ ‘ ^e taken and every attention 

citizen and as such to educate hi p ^ j pnmary School Children towards 

shouldhepaid, In diereseiirch paper progmmines ot C'lH r are being 

ETV”, reseiuchers have ‘Xn ^ -uch more benefited by 

» »u;p.m.v« »uuu, .n s*«. cducuon pr„e.unn,c» 

Dr (Mrs ) Basanti Biuienee in her artmle ,lie Icarifcr 

Teaching” has come out ^ entitled “Educational Integration I'or 

involved in die task ol language Ci ' h is discussed viu'ious ways by which 

Children A Concepiuid Discussion, die s ^le ^ mainstreiun winch in 

integralion of Children widispecud needs ^ 



Elementary Education and the Curriculum 


Marlow Eoiger 
Professor of Education 
Northeast Missouri State 
University, KinksviUe 


Effective curriculumdesigning is the cornerstoneforproper planning and transaction of curriculum 
for enhancing the achievement level of pupils. While designing thc^school curriculum the teacher 
must first know the objective and then decide the scope and depth ofihe content so that a seipicnce 
ofteaching-leamtng activities could he organised. Such seipiencing will provide a framework for 
unit planning. This will help the learner to master the content and concept of one unit successfully 
before leaving the most complex ones. 


The teacher has an imporhuit responsibility in 
carefully designing a curriculum so tliat each 
pupil may achieve more optimally Design pro* 
vides a framework for developing Uie unit or 
lesson plan for teaching-learning situauons. What 
should go into the written design of instruction? 
Who should be involved in designing die cur¬ 
riculum? How can one know that the written 
design has merit and worth? 

^ Curriculum Design 

In designing the curriculum, there me se¬ 
lected parts that need careful consideration. One 
.salient part in an integrated whole is the state¬ 
ment of scope. Scope pertains to die breaddi of 
content to be taught. The scope can become 
narrower or broader or left lis originally planned. 
Thus in liuiguage arts, the teacher may pinpoint 
the tall tale as a .single unit of study. The objec¬ 
tives, learning opportunities, imd appraisal pro¬ 


cedures relate directly to tall tales, Tlie scope 
could be broadened to include myths, legends, 
and fairy talcs, among odicr fonns of folklore 
An imporUiiit consideration licrc pertains to the 
amount of time available to teaching die entire 
unit of study. Anodier salient consideration em- 
pliasizcs die,number of reading materials and 
audio-visual aids available for leaching die unit 
If time and instructional materials arc more 
limited, perhaps a unit on tall talcs would be 
adequate in scope. Odierwisc a unit on folklore 
could be emphasized in die curriculum. 

Oiice-die scope of the unit has been decided 
upon, die question of sequence arises. Which 
order should be emphasized in having pupils 
complete die stated objectives pertaining to (lie 
unit on tall talcs or in die broader unit title on 
folklore? The teacher must diink of and imple¬ 
ment a sequence which assists learners to alt.- a 
more optimally. The objectives should be 



acliieved by pupils hi ascenclhig order of com¬ 
plexity Each preceding objective achieved pro¬ 
vides readiness for die succeeding goal to be 
attained, Leanihig opportunities also need to be 
ananged to achieve each objective so diat suc¬ 
cess in leaniing becomes more of a reality If die 
unit emphasizes tall tales in scope only^ prob¬ 
lems widi sequence will need to deal wiUi the 
order of objectives for pupils to achieve or die 
direction of learning opportunities to pursue in^ 
teaching, as well as the necessary evaluation 
procedures to use in appraising learner perfor- 
niance. Should die unit pertain to all foniis of 
folklore, an additional problem in deteniiiiiing 
sequence stresses die order of teaching tall tales, 
niydis, legends, and fairy tales. When making 
choices pertaining to die latter sequence, die 
teacher needs to use a rationale of starting widi 
what is familiar and moving toWards diat which 
involves more complex content and meanings. 

Logical Vs. a Psychological Sequence 

When dunking of which sequence to offer to 
pupils, a logical or a psychological order, diere 
are definite psychologies involved here. 
Behavioiirisin, as a psychology of leaniing, 
stresses a logical sequence or order. Thus die 
teacher chooses die order of objectives for pupils 
10 attain. He/she also deteniiiiies die direction of 
leaniing opportunities to follow when learners 
are to attain sequential objectives What is im- 
jxirlaiit m a logical or psychological sequence is 
diateachpuptlleamsasniuchaspossible Advo¬ 
cates of a logical sequence believe Uve teacher to 
be die best person widi his/ her training and 
experience to choose sequential objectives and 
learning opportunities for pupils If diere are 
instructional managenientsystemsof instruction 
(IMS) witliin a school distnet, die objectives to 
be emphasized have been chosen under die su¬ 
pervision of die central office. The teacher still 
must decide upon die best logical, sequence to 


assist pupils to attain as much as possible. 1( 
objectives of iiislruction are selected widi tlic 
supervision of die state level of instruction, ilie 
teacher has die same task as under IMS and dial 
is to choose which objective should be stressed 
First, second, diird, fourUi, and soon in teaching- 
leamiiig situations. Widi national goals being in 
die offing such as Education 2(XX) (developed at 
the National Governors' Conference in 1989), 
teachers will need to order die national goals in 
the best sequence so diat each pupil may attain as 
optimallyaspossible. Widi IMS, state mandated 
objectives, and/ or national goals of instruction, 
die teacher sequences die objectives for learner 
attainment and cluKises tlie leaniing opportuni¬ 
ties so diat pupils may achieve die stated ohjec- 
dves. The question diatnecds to be answered by 
teachers is, “Which order will guide pupils 
individually to achieve and attain in die best 
manner possible?" 

Toward die odier end of die coiUinuum ol 
die logical sequence in ordering objectives for 
pupilattainmentis apsycliological order. Widi a 
psychological sequence, die pupil is to be heavily 
involved in sequencing his/ her own experiences. 
Teaching here becomes a complex act indeed, 
The teacher diet! must realize dial die pupil is die 
focal point of instruction. The leanicr needs to 
assist, tJirough teacher-pupil planning, which 
objectives to attain first, second, diird, fourdi, 
and so on IMS, state mandated objectives, and 
national goals do not hannonize well widi hu- 
nianisni as a psychology of leaniing The latter 
approach in deteniiiniiig sequence stresses Uie 
distnct, state, or national level to select objec¬ 
tives for pupils to attain in die curriculum. In a 
logical curriculum, die teacher or odiers on die 
distnct, state, and national levels ascertain which 
objectives pupils are to attain These objectives 
might even be ordered by the district, stale, or 
national levels of organization. Generally, die 
teacher will have access to district state, or 
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iiatioual objectives and Uieii guide leanters to 
attain tliese ends sequentially Tlie leaclier does 
choose Uie leanmig opportunities so tliat learners 
may achieve tlie stated objectives. 

Humanists advocate die curriculum be kept 
as dose' to die learner as possible when die 
curriculum is being developed and implemented. 
Ill die reading curriculum for example, human¬ 
ism as a psychology of leaniiiig would cmplia- 
size diat a large selection of library books on 
different topics and reading levels be available 
so tliat each pupil may select'sequendal btKiks to 
read based on his/ her interests, purposes, and 
miderstaiidiiig levels The pupil should be Uie 
chooser, not die teacher. The teacher may assist, 
however, if die pupil ouiiiot decide upon a IxKik 
to read. The teacher needs to have much knowl¬ 
edge of library bcKiks for children so diat die 
latters appetites may be whetted to encourage 
reading of self-selected materials After die 
completion of reading a library btKik, the pupil 
may deteniiiiie how to be appraised to reveal 
achievement The pupil might dien have a con¬ 
ference widi die teacher to discuss content read. 
The pupil may also read a selection frtim die 
completed library book to reveal word attack 
skills and oral reading skills There arc numerous 
ways for pupils to reveal comprelieiisioii from 
reading a library b<Kik such as , 

1 Drawing a picture of main idea-s com¬ 
prehended. 

2 Making a mixlel pertaining to major 
concepts contained in die library book. 

3. Dramatizing selected scenes from the 
book 

4’ Writing a summing of die contents. 

5. Developing a different ending or begin¬ 
ning of die library book read 

HumimisLs then emphasize dial sequence 
resides within the pupil who alone can order hi.s/ 


her direction of experiences The tcaclicr has a 
difficult role herein being a motivator of Icanier 
achievement to cnourage optimal atiaitimeiil A 
psychological sequence is Uien in evidence 

Balance among Objectives 

There are difrercnt kinds of objectives for 
pupils to achieve. One approach in categorizing 
objectives is lo stress diree domains— cognitive 
(use of die intellect or mind), affective (develop 
positive altitudes), and psychomolor (neuro¬ 
muscular skills), I low much emphasis should be 
placed uptm each ofdiese objectives in icachiiig- 
Icaniing situations? Should one category receive 
more empha.sis dun die oUier two? Hdueator.s 
disagree upon which category should receive 
more stress Uian die others. 

Cognitive ohieclives have had a long history 
of being eiiipliasized in die curriculum. In Colo¬ 
nial /America, Puritan -scIuhiIs emphasized cog¬ 
nitive goals of instruction to the exclusion of 
odicr kinds of obicctivcs. Thus with the coming 
of die PuriL'ins m 1631) to die shores of wlial was 
then Newnnglaiid, pupils would nicmori/e con¬ 
tent such as die individual lellers ol the alphabet, 
syllables of two letters, syllables ol three letters, 
words ol lour lellers, as well as woids of live 
letters Mcinori/alion of subject mailer was the 
highest level of cognition that most Puritan 
children experienced Joseph Lancaster in Ins 
Laiicasuiaii monitorial system of instruciain. 
introduced in die United Slates in IHd.'i, also had 
memorization as the major method of instiia - 
don Basically, he emphasized die same se¬ 
quence 111 reading as did die Puritans, Memori/- 
iiig -subject mailer was sires.sed due to beliels 
advocating die theory of mental discipline The 
dieoryofmcnhd disciplinecmplusi/ed dial mind 
is like a muscle and needs exercise ihrougli role 
Icaniing in order to become stronger. An analogy 
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was made here in tlial tlie muscles, of tl\e human 
body need to be exercised in order to be imide 
stronger. The human mind tlieu needed to re¬ 
ceive exercise tlirough drill in memorization in 
order to become stronger Throughout much of 
tlie IStXrs tlie major mediod of teaching in 
American schools was tlirough becoming a good 
meinorizer. 

Witli Uiebeginning of Uie l9(K1's, John Dewey 
(1859-1952) and WilliamHeardKilpatnck(1874- 
1967) emphasized problem solving as a major 
way of pupil learning in tlie curriculum. Pupils 
witJi teacher assistance selected die problems for 
attempted solutions. Problem solving can be 
stressed in any curnculuin area such as in die 
literature curriculum. Here, learners chcKise a 
dilemma area where no clear-cut answer is avail¬ 
able, Research is necessary using diverse refer¬ 
ence sources to find needed solutions For ex¬ 
ample, pupils reading about die diesis of Bishop 
George Berkeley dvat ‘ ‘to be is to be perceived” 
indicating that for soinetlimg to exist, dieremust 
be an observer Pupils could view dieir very own 
experiences to detennme if a happening needs to 
have a human being dicre for die event to have 
occurred. Or can occurrences transpire widiout 
any human being diere to observe Us happening 
Much dioughtand reflection would go into find¬ 
ing necessary answers. 

Educational psychologisLs have identified 
numerous levels of diinking. The lowest level 
could be simple rote leanmig of mfonnatioii. A 
pupil 111 an ongoing unit of study could nieiiiorize 
die different parts of a friendly letter or business 
letter There are iinptirlant items diat should be 
memorized However, die teacher must have 
pupils attain objectives which stress higher lev¬ 
els of coghition In reading subject matter, pupils 
should understand what has been read Thus 
learners are able to say in tlieir own words dial 
which has to be read and has meaning attached to 


it F'upils need to be able lo use what has been 
learned Thus pupils should use whal has been 
learned previously pertaining to ‘‘eharaeten.'a- 
tkm,” for example, when a new story or trade 
book is being retid, ('riiical reading truly empha¬ 
sizes higher levels of cognition. WiUi erilieal 
reading, leanieis are able lo separate lacls from 
opinions, faniasy from reality, and 
relcvaul-irrelcvanl content. (Vealive dunking 
also emphasizes higher levels of eognidim m 
dunking If learners gencrale ideas m bram- 
stoniiiug pcrlaining lo a diflcreiu beginning or 
ending in a story, then creative thought is m 
evidence. In addition, appraising'conlenl rend In 
terms of cnteria stresses complexity ol thmkini' 
Criteria of accuracy may dien be used lo evalunlL- 
what has been read. Inaccurate statements am 
then identified and separated Irom tlm 
accurate. 

Affective objectives are salient lo stress in 
teaching - leaniiiig situations since tliey do guide 
learners to altain cognitive and psychomolor 
goals Good elCcct or attitudes dien siimulaie 
pupils to achieve as optimally as possible. I'irk 
of all, a pupil must desire lo listen to odicrs in 
conversalion or in discussions m any curriculum 
area. If a learner lias no desire to listen to olliers 
in discussion settings, achievement will lend (o 
go downhill. Thus quality listening widiinteiu In 
do so is necessary. However, higher levels o( tJm 
effective dimension need lo be attained. 
Responding actively to whal has been acquired is 
needed for die second level of iJic affective 
dimension to be achieved. A sender ol comniii 
nication and a lisiener/responder is needed loi 
wholesome interaction to occur. It lakes quality 
attitudes from hoiii sides of the eoininunicalinii 
cycle if learning from each oilier is to accrue, 
From tliese two dimensions, a tliird einphasi/es 
dial respect for each odierisnecessary. The more 
respect Uiere is for all human beings, die bellcr 
die affective dimension is being siressed, riii.s is 
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true iiiso lor quality listening and responding to 
all individuals who are met and should be appre¬ 
ciated Consistent respect I'or olJiers is a neces¬ 
sity so tJiat a patten) of human behaviour is in 
evidence Here a positive ultective dimension as 
well as improved attitudes are a salient end 
result. It IS important il an individual de,sires to 
have all people treat others with respect and this 
treahnenl ol' others becomes a pattern of 
behaviour A pupil who works in tins direction 
truly has achieved as high as possible in die 
aflective dimension 

Psychomotor objectives for pupils to atuun 
involve using the liu-ge imd smtill muscles as wel 1 
as improving in eye-himd coordinauon The 
teacher, tor example, needs to have pupils at lam 
the following psychomotor objectives in tlie 
liuiguage tuts 

1. Write legibly m all curriculum areas. 

2. Integrate knowledge, skills, and iilti- 
ludes in diverse wnting experiences. 

3. Use tile word processor with improved 
perloniiance 

4 Develop imt projects as they relate to 
ongoing umis of study m the language 
arl.s, .such as illusiraling a poem that has 
been wrilieii. 

5 Emphasize gestures, facial expressions, 
and body movements to enhance cre¬ 
ative dramatics and pantomime activi¬ 
ties, 

Tiiere should be rational bahuicc mnong 
cognitive, alfective, luid psyelioniolor objec¬ 
tives in die curriculum. 

Reiationship amonj:; Curriciiium, Areas 

There arc numerous sepiuaie academic di.s- 
ciplines dial may be taughl in die school setting. 
The following language imts tireas, among odi- 


ers,.might llion he taught .separately from odier 
academic disciplines in English 

1. grammar 6. literature 

2 spelling 7 puneluaiion 

3 luiiidwriting K. loniial writing 

4. oral cominuiiieullon d. creative writing 

5. reading lO.lisiemng 

When viewing die above .sepmate subject 
iU’cas, it is quite obvious dial die teacher could 
relate curriculum lueas so dial lewer i.solalcd 
.subjects me lauglii Eor exiuiiple, items 5 and 6 
above could easily be correlated Pupils liicii 
would study reading skills widiin die literature 
curriculum. '1 o furdier decrease die isolated lan¬ 
guage lul iueas, the Icaclier miglit well bring in 
oral communication .skills (item 4 above) as the 
content in literature is being discus.sed m die 
clas.sioomsetting lasteiiing.skiils(item lOabove) 
could detinitcly be brought in as die coiKciit in 
literature is being di.scussed. What has been read 
and discussed m literature may be dnuniili/cd 
creatively or paiiiominied; die.se me addilioiial 
language mi .skills, not listed above dial may be 
stressed iii ongoing units of study. Mucli correla¬ 
tion, iusion, and iniegralioii ol die language mis 
can easily be emphasized here IVe.scnily, die 
integrated model ol curriculum development is 
111 vogue. II pupils perceive dial knowledge is 
related, diey will tend 'to retain previously ac¬ 
quired for a longer period ot time as compared to 
IcjuTiing subject matter in i.solalioii, such as 
i-solaied lads 

Learning Oppurlunlties 

One piolilem in designing lemning aclivi- 
lics lor pupil.s pertains to who .should cliou.se 
Uiesc activities. Tlie teacher could .solely select 
lemming opportunities so dial pupils may attain 
.staled objectives, 'I he arrangement of die ttisks 
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would then involve tlie classroom teacher. To¬ 
ward tlie otlier end of tlie continuum, pupils willi 
teacher guidance may plan sequential leanihig 
activities for tlie fonner to participate in Heavy 
pupil involvement in curriculum development is 
tlien 111 evidence 

A furtlier problem pertains to tlie number of 
media available for leaching- learning situa¬ 
tions If behaviourally stated objectives are used 
in teaching, tlie teacher must choose tlie media 
tliat vvill guide learners m goal attainmeiit. A 
single media may tlieii be used since many 
behaviourally stated objectives tend to be ratlier 
narrow in scope Thusifpupils are to describe lire 
character m a short story, tliey can do Hus orally 
or Ill writing Few ined la are necessary here, such 
as the literature book, pencil and paper, or com¬ 
puter. Toward tlie other end ol die continuum, if 
pupils are to write plots of five writings by tlie 
same autlior, a variety of media will tlien be 
necessary Thus if each of die plots is in a 
dilferent literature book, at least five trade books 
will be needed It might be dial one plot to be 
noticed comes from a video- tape A book on 
commentaries of selected literary selections may 
provide infonnatioii on diese diverse plots A 
teacher who is strong on deteniihung leaniing 
styles of individual pupils might indeed have and 
use many media of instruction since pupils will 
reveal dieir choice of media Pupils, of course, 
should attain more optimally, dius forcing die 
teacher to base his/ her teachmg methods on die 
personal leaniing styles of individual pupils In 
general, diere are diree styles of leaniing First, 
selected pupils individually leani best from die 
abstract such as reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening activities Odiers leani best from semi- 
concrete experiences such as from viewing illus- 
trations, films, slides, study prim's, video- tapes, 
video- disks, filmstrips, and drawings. Abstract 
experiences might be emphasized togedier with 
die semi- concrete Still odiers leani best from 


concrete activities. These include ob|eets, mod¬ 
els, realia, and die real environmeiu Here, die 
semi- concrete and die abstract may be siressed 
togedier with die concrete in teaching- leaniing 
situations Abstract, semi-concrete, and Uie con¬ 
crete might well be empliasized within die frame¬ 
work of mm teaching The teacher mu.st dcier- 
miiie which kinds of leaniing opportunities hesi 
meet die needs of individual pupils and assisi 
dicni in achieving as optimally as possible. 

In dunking about learning styles of pupils, 
dietcaclicrneeds to consider whicli pupils like lo 
work best individually on setiuenlial tasks and 
which like to work widiiii the framework of 
committee sedmgs Pupils individually leani 
best from difl'eient materials and diverse meth¬ 
ods of iiislruction No two pupils are alike in 
tenns of interest purpose, emotional develop¬ 
ment, and abilities The teacher tlien must pro¬ 
vide lor individual differences and guide each to 
attain more optimally. 

Eviiluation of Achievement 

Evaluation should be continuous and com¬ 
prehensive covering all objectives cmphasi/ed 
m teaching- leiunmg situations. There *are nu¬ 
merous mediods lo use in evaluating leamei 
progress Thus die teacher may appraise pupil 
achievement solely using teacher wiitleii lesis 
and teacherobscrvdlion Toward the odier end ol 
die eonlinuuiu, die pupil with the help ol die 
teacher may engage in selfevaluutioii Appropri¬ 
ate criteria might be developed by the pupil with 
teacherguidance lorself evaluation by the lonncr 
In between die continuum, both pupil and leachcr 
may appraise the former cooperatively using 
agreed upon standards 

Too Irequeiidy pupils alone are evaluated by 
teachers widi no one ui die classroom appraising 
die latter The teacher has a salient role in .sell 
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evaluation. The following are rcconmicncled cri¬ 
teria for teachers to use in self evaluation. 

1. Being well prepaied for each day of 
teaching pupils. 

2. Knowing tlie subject matter well Uiat is 
to be tauglu. 

3., Being interested in tlie welfare of each 
pupil. 

4. Accepting pupils as having intrinsic 
word). 

5 Guiding learners to attain as much as 
individual abilities permit. 

6. Setting a role model for pupils. 

7 Speaking clearly so all may compre¬ 
hend tlie spoken voice. 

8. Listening carefully to whateachpupil is 
saying. 

9. Attaining respect and acceptance from 
learners. 

10. Having much knowledge about each 
pupil so tliat individual differences are 
adequately provided for among learn¬ 
ers. 

Aframeworkforevaluating pupils individu¬ 
ally should include the following ingredients; 

1 Assessing knowledge, skills, and atti¬ 
tudes acquired by pupils. 

2. Noting growUi among pupils in achiev¬ 
ing cognitive ends stressing critical and 
creative thinking a.s well as problem 
solving 

3. Achieving well in quality human rela¬ 
tionships, 

4. Attaining proficiency in die basic four 
vocabularies of listening, speaking, 
leading, and writing 

-L Using die basic operations proficiently 
in aridunetic of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division in schiKil 


and in society. 

6 Applying significant principles of sci¬ 
ence to everyday experiences in die 
societal areiias. 

7, Understanding salient facts, eoncepis, 
and generalizations in die social stud¬ 
ies. 

8. Attempting to stay healdiy dirough a 
study of units and courses of study 
stressing headi education. 

•9 Developing appropriate physical edu¬ 
cation concepts, main ideas and skills. 

10, Becoming an avid consumer of literary 
endeavours and works. 

In Summary 

Teachers and principals need to consider 
quality as a concept when designing die curricu¬ 
lum Thus educators must have excellent se¬ 
quence from whicli cacli pupil may attain opti¬ 
mally. Widi good sequence, new learning ac¬ 
quired by pupils ore related to dial which was 
presented previously. There needs to be balance 
among objectives to be achieved by learners, 
Tlius rational balance in teaching- Icaniing situ¬ 
ations must be m evidence among cognitive, 
affective, anil psychomotor ends A single cm- 
egory of objectives for learners to attain i.s defi¬ 
nitely not adequate. Academic disciplines need 
to be related Why? Educational psychologisis 
have long staled diat what is related will he 
retained better dian Qiat which is .fragmented. 
Individual leaniiiig styles of pupils .should be 
considered when learning opportunities arc se¬ 
lected by die teacher so that pupils may achieve 
relevimt objectives. Evaluating pupil acliieve- 
inent .should be continuous to notice pupil 
progre.ss. Remediation .should lollow diagnosis 
when evaluating pupil achievement. 
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Teaching of Concepts Associated with the 
Study of Globe and World Map 
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In the Indian school set-up there are several teachers who teach geography without having hmn 
degree inthe subject. When they teach they normally do not do justici'. with tlie content and the pupils 
remain at disadvantage. The present paper isaddressed basically to such teachers hut it may he useliil 
even to those who have basic requirement to teach the subject as it describes how the concepts should 
be transacted in the classroom situation. 


In tliu absence of sociiJ science/geography 
teachers, any teacher is involved in the teaching 
of socuil studies in the schcxils ot India In such 
cases the social studies concepts, particularly 
tliose associated with geography, are not prop¬ 
erly comm uni cated to tlie leiuners Consequen tly, 
the students memorise the related concepts with- 
outproper understanding. Lackof understanding 
leads to mis-concepuons which multiply pro¬ 
gressively. How tlie concepts should be trans¬ 
acted to tlie learners have been desenbed in the 
following pages. Presently, only Uiose concepts 
which are assiKiated with the study of the globe 
and map ot the world have been attempted. 

The Content 

The earth we live on is a huge sphere About 
29 pec cent of the earth’s surface is land and the 
rest is water, Large masses of land are called the 


continents and huge bodies ol water tlie oceans 
Tlie globe is a model ot Uie eartJi, 'I'rue concepts 
about its shape, area, distance and direction can 
be had only from tlie globe. 

Maps and globes are uselul teaching mate¬ 
rials Like textbooks, tliey can be used as learn¬ 
ing luid teaching materials Witli increasing in¬ 
terest in earil) .sptice relationship, tlie study ol 
maps imd globes lias become absolutely neccs- 
s*iry now-a-days 

Maps and globes have a symbolic Imiguage 
of Uieir own ;uid ihe children must know how to 
interpret tliem. As all maps and globes are made 
on certiun scale, tliere exists a relationship be¬ 
tween tJie distances on them and the disiancL", 
they represent on tlie ground. The line,s ol lati¬ 
tudes and ol longitudes .show true easi-wc.si and 
north-soulli directions. They help us in looming 
places on the glolie and maps. They have many 
other u.ses as well. 




The axis on wlucU tlic earth rotates has an 
inclination of 23'/2*’ from Uie pcrpentlicultir posi¬ 
tion on tlie plane of ecliptic. This inclination and 
revolution of tlie earth round tlie sun make Uic 
(lays and nights unequal over most parts of Uie 
world The sun’s rays do not strike Uic etirtli 
surface at unifonn angles at all places Tliree 
types of heat zones namely hot, moderate and 
cold can easily be identified. Oilier elcmenls of 
climate and weatlier depend primarily on tein- 
pemture conditions. 

Major Concepts 

1. The globe is a true representative of Uie 
ear til. 

2. A world map shows all major thcas of 
tlie earth. 

3. Maps and globes have a series of paral¬ 
lels and meridians. 

4. l)isiances can be nietisured with the 
help of scale. 

.5 Land and water are not unifomily dis¬ 
tributed over tlie earlli. 

6. Only half of tJie eartli illuminates at one 
point of tniic, 

7. The sun shines vertically williin die 
tropics only. 

8. Tlie average annual temperature de¬ 
creases towards Uic poles. 

9. India is located in die eastern hemi¬ 
sphere as well as in die nordieni hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Activities for Different Concepts 

Concept / • The globe is a true reprcsentaiive of 
die eardi. For teaching diis concept, 
you need a globe of an appropriate si/c 
and a map of India Keep die glolic at 
a place from wliereit is visible to all the 


students, and say dial diis is liie nuKiei 
ot die carUi. Show dicm die symbols 
for land and water. Ask dicni to iden¬ 
tify India on die globe. Why is India on 
die globe smaller dian diaton die map? 
Some models may be bigger dian die 
actual objects but nomially diey arc 
smaller- than die real ones Spin die 
globe on its axis, bodi ways - west to 
east, and east to west. C'larify tliat die 
cardi rotates from west to east or in 
and-clockdirection. Sliow diem simple 
locations like oceans, continents, Nortli 
Pole. Soudi Pole, etc. 

After perfoniiing abtive activities a.sk some 
questions like; 

1 How docis die etirdi Itnik like ? 

2. Show India, Australia and (irccnhmd 
on die globe. 

3. Where do you find die size ol India 
bigger-on die glolic or on the map'' 

4 If die earth routes in its true direction 
which continent will come lirsl - Al- 
rica or Nordi America? 

5. Ntuiic die coiilincnl on the SoulJi Pole 
and die Ocean on die Nortli Pole 

Concept 2 . A world map shows all major metis 
of die cnrdi. For teaching this concept, 
you rcquiie ti genenil map of die world 
and a globe Let your students ob,serve 
the map of die world and die globe. 
Allow them to turn the globe in die 
direction Uiey like. Ask diem to observe 
loaidon of different continents and 
txie-ans on die globe as well as on the 
world map. Now, you a.sk the following 
questions; 

1 Do you .sec die whole world on the globe 

ill a lime? 
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2. How much of tlie world you see on tiie 
globe and that on tlie map? 

3. Identify different continents/counines 
and oceans/seas on the globe and on the 
map. What differences do you find m 
case of Greenland and South America? 

4. With the help of a piece of tliread mea¬ 
sure the lengtli of the equator, 45" nortli 
and south parallels, and 0" line of longi¬ 
tude on the globe and on die map What 
conclusions do you draw? 

5. How do the Poles appear on the globe 
and on the world map? 

Concept.3 . Maps and globes have a .senes of 
parallels and meridians Ask your stu¬ 
dents to observe major parallels of lati¬ 
tudes - 0", 23'/2" N and S, 66'/i“ N and S. 
and 90" N and S - on the globe and wnte 
the major chi^actenstics or properties. 
Also ask them to observe the miun 
meridians of longitudes - 0", 90“ E and 
W. and 180" E and W - on die globe and 

' to note down the major properties Ask 
them to perform these activities also on 
the world map 

Discuss widi your students how the 
parallels and meridians are drawn on 
the globe 

vStudenLs observe the globe and die 
world map Put die following questions 
to then) 

1. Which IS die greatest pimdlel on die 
globe? 

2. Which is die smallest parallel on die 
globe'> 

3 What are die len gths of die 45" N and S 
and 60" N and S parallels? 


4 At what interval have die parallels been 
drawn? 

5 Do die piu-allels Join widi each other? 

6. What is die lengdi of 0" and 180" !■ and 
W meridians? 

7. Arc die meridians ot the same Icngdi? 

8 Do die meridians join widi each odicr ' 

9. What directions do the meridians and 
the parallels show*^ 

10 Do die parallels and meridians meet at 
right angles? 

The teacher should tell die students die 
meaning of great circle mid its utility 

Concept 4 . Distimces can be measured widi die 
help ol .scale. Students have lUready 
measured length of .some pmallels and 
meridiiuis. Keeping diis in view, a.sk 
your students to measure distances on 
die globe, map of the world lutd map ol' 
India, between places like New Yoik 
and London, London and New Delhi, 
Moscow and Singapore, New Delhi and 
Bombay, Bombay imd (’alcutta, etc 

Let them measure first in 
centimetres. Now you may draw dicir 
attention towards die scale as given on 
die globe and maps Ask diem to con¬ 
vert the distances from centimetres to 
kilometres. 

You may a.sk your students to mea- 
.sure die .same distance, say between 
Alimedahad and Madras, on die globe, 
on die world map and on die map of 
India Generalise die results. 

Tell your students die diflcrcncc 
between a.sketch imd a map Draw tlicir 
attention towards es.sentials of a map 
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juid symbols which help them to read 
maps. 

Concept 5 . Land and water aie not uniformly 
distributed over the earth .The students 
have observed the distribution of land 
masses and ocean basins on the globe 
and maps at a number of occasions. 

Turn tlie globe slowly in different 
directions and draw attention of your 
kudents to tlie parts where most of tlie 
land is concentrated, and where most of 
tlie water concentrates. 

Discuss with tliem otlier patterns of tlie 
distribution of land m^ses and ocean basins. 
Ask tliem to collect tlie following mfomiation 
from atlases or source bcKik; 

I, Total area of eartli 

2 Area of liie laud umses 

3. Area of Uie ocean basins 

4. Areas of different conlinents 

.5. Areas of different oceans 

6. The highest and the deepest portions of 
die eartli etc. 

Concept 6 . Only half of tlie eartli illuminates at 
one point of tune. To leach Uiis concept 
you need a globe and a torch light or a 
lamp. 

Students know about rotation of 
die eiudi Convert the classroom into a 
darkroom Tlirow light on die globe 
from vanous angles and a.sk your stu¬ 
dents to observe. What do diey find? 

Keep die globe in its right position. 

(a) A,sk your .students to look at the 
North Pole, and turn the globe 
anti-clockwisc. What direction does die 
earth rotate? (b) A.sk your students to 


look at die equator. Push' your finger 
eastward to rotate the globe. Does the 
earth rotate in eastward direcdon? Dis¬ 
cuss wilh your students how the earth 
rotates and how different heavenly bod¬ 
ies appeiu- moving westward. Also ex¬ 
plain bow much lime the earth takes to 
rotate once on its axis. 

Ask your students to observe and an¬ 
swer die following questions . 

1. Will the cubicid and cubiodt>l bcxJies 
always illuminate halt if light is thrown 
on them? 

2. If die eardi is rotating where will die sun 
appear first - in die west or in die east? 

3. It it is noon over India what will it be 
over NorUi America'^ 

Concept 7 The sun shines vertically widiin die 
tropics only Set your globe m right 
position. Show your students how the 
axis of die eardi is tiiclhied at from 

die plane of ecliptic or at 231/2'’ from die 
perpendicular position on die plane. 
Discuss various ways of showing ineli- 
naiioii of die eardi's axis How will die 
iiiclmalioii of die eardi's axis appear 
from different angles'^ Enipliasise dial 
die eardi’s axis is niclincd in aparticular 
direction and it does not cliange. 

11 you have a model to show die 
revolution of die eardi round the sun. 
use It. Odierwise, consider your diblc as 
die plane of ecliptic and.place lour 
dusters to show die four positions of die 
eardi round die sun. Now you draw a 
d/agr:uii of die sanie on the blackboard 
and explain bow and when vertical rays 
of die sun strike die eejuator and die 
Tropic of (''aiicer and die Tropic of 
Capricorn 
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Discuss how the length ot days iuid 
nights vary on different latitudes on the 
solstices and equinoxes. 

You may ask the following questions 
and the like; 

1. What are periheliion and aphelion 

2. Wluit areas on tlie eartli surface get 
vertical sunshine at least aday in a year? 


1 On an average, where does lliesun shine 
for a very long duration? 

2. At what angle die sun shines in die areas 
located to die nordi of die Arctic circle 
in die moiitli of December? 

3. Pointing to thelocauon of heatzoneson 
the eardi, which zone of theeiirlhis hoi? 

r 

4. Where do you find frigid zones on Uie 
eardi? 


3. Where do we have six mondi - day juid 
SIX month - night on the earth? 

4. What are the areas where die sun is 
visible even at mid-night? 

Concept 8 : The average annual temperature 
decreases towards die Poles. Discuss 
various sources of heat energy, die im¬ 
portance of solar energy ui healing of 
dieeartli's surface, and various ways of 
transfer of heat from one body to an- 
otlier Examine tlie factors diat control 
the distribution of insolation, namely - 

CO energy output of tlie sun, 

(ii) distance of the earth from the sun, 

(in) transparency of die atmosphere, 

(iv) duration of diuly sunshine, ;uid 

(v) angle at which tlie sun's noon rays strike 
the feartli. 

Explain how tlie factors (iv) and (v) 
control die distribution of heat over die 
eardi in diree types of areas - widun die 
tropics, between die tropics and" die 
Arctic/Antarctic circles, and Polar ar¬ 
eas' 

You may put these questions to your 
students • 


Concept 9 : India is legated in die Eastern 
Hemisphere as well in die Nordiem 
Hemisphere Draw the alleiUion of your 
students towards die use of die lines of 
latitudes and Uiat of longitudes in locat¬ 
ing various places on maps. 

Below are two sets of lines - ver¬ 
tical, ic.sembling mendiiuis and hori¬ 
zontal, resembling pmallels (Fig 1) 
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Fig. I - Luculing plnce-s wall thf help of 

0,1,2,3 and 4 are vertical lines 
(X),01,(12,03 and 04 are horizontal lines. 
A,B,r,D and a,b,c,d me areas between 
die lines. 
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How can locations 0,P, and Q be stated'^ 
You can write tlieiii in tlie following 
manner: 

D- It IS located to die east ot line 1 and 
nordi of line 02. It is located in square 
Be, 

P- It IS located in die middle of square 
Bb It lies to die west ol line 2 and soudi 
of line 02. 

Q- Ills ItK'ated where line 3 and line 02 
meet It is lixiated at 302, 

The parallels of latitudes and die meridians 
of longitudes are reference lines on die globe 
Ask your students to find out the location of India 
widi reference to parallels and meridians. 

You can idso slate die location ol India widi 
relerence to neinby countnes, ocean.s or .seas 
India is located to die east of die Arabitm sea, or 


to die west of die Bay of Bengal, or to the east of 
Pakistan, or to the soudi of China, etc, 

Relerence line.s and symbols make die loca¬ 
tion or identification at places simple and ea.sy 

Give your students a list of important coii- 
vciuional signs and ask to read diem in maps 

Conclusion 

A vtiriety ol methods have been u.scd to 
teach the concepts After observntion at maps 
and globes, die students have been asked to 
answer related questions Drscii.s.sion widi aclivc 
paiticipadon ol students has been made. Demon- 
•stradon and explanation mediods have also been 
used Efforts have been made to keep die stu¬ 
dents active by creating appropriate leiuning 
situation Tliink whedier you can devise .some 
odier mediods ol leaching 
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Home as an Agency of Education 


IIaJI SlKMSlIDOIN 

7/150, Ikujnaili Pant 
Ruipiir 492001 {M P) 


Hoiite IS the best place for any human being to learn the first lesson of life Consciously or 
imconscwtisly, the impact of home is explicitly visible in each individiuil's personality and characte r 
It is the home where the child has Ins physical, mental, tnoi al and emotional development Besides, 
home fidfils the social, religious, educational and economic needs of the child. The first lesson of 
citizenship is taught at home Hence, it is no denying the fact that home is an important agency oj 
education. To make the atmosphere at home more positively inpueniial on the personality 
deyelopment of the child, the parents should be much more careful. 


“Home IS tlic eternal school ot hie" It is here 
that tlie child has been getting education Irom 
times immemorial and will continue to get it till 
the last man exists on earili. History tells dial 
great educators in tlie past have emphasised upon 
this great agency ot educaUon The Cjreeks, it is 
true, did nothold very gixnl opinion about women, 
herlce they did not give importance to home so 
much; but Locke, Rousseau, Pesndozzi - all 
attached the greatest value to home as im agency 
pf education 

Home has always been a source of pleasure, 
peace and happiness A writer pointing out tlie 
difference between ‘house and home’ remarks- 
“House is a place on which die sun shines’’, 
while 'home is a place in which tlie sun (son?) 
shines’ ^ soon as a child comes into being, he 
has to ta^e shelter in home and dieii gradually as 


he grows older he slarls lo leimi how lo talk, walk, 
act, etc. He lives in a hunily which provides die 
best giound lor tiaining in .S(x;ial life Here only 
children get all opportunities lo develop diem- 
selves physically, menially and culturally Home 
fulfils all their needs i e i economic, social, 
religious, educational, etc. Here only the child is 
trained to obey die orders ot die elders and help 
(he youngsters 'file child inhenls certiun rights 
from hi.s piu-ents-and in return is bound to do 
certain duties towtirds Uierfi in future. Similarly, 
it is home only where lor the first lime the child 
learns to live in drscipline idong witli other 
members ot bis tiunily imd shares responsibili¬ 
ties of fiunily when he giows old. Thus Uie first 
le.s,son of citizen,ship isbeing leami at homeonly 
Like ;dl odier members of die fiunily, die 
child ba.s to pardcipate in the .sixiial, i eiigious and 
other acdvities ot die family. The good qualities 




of co-opcnition, good-will, .sell-vtciince, clc 
lire naturally developed and his social us well as 
moral character is fonned Things leaint at home 
become a piul and pimcel of the child's lilc and 
reniiun eflectivc and periniuienl lliroughout his 
life No lessons leiuiit in school can be so deep 
and impressionable as tliose learnt at home. 

Thus we see Uiat home has been playing a 
great role as an agency of education since tlie 
ume of Its establi.shment. It is only very recently 
tl]attliisrespo».sibility is being shifted to separate 
in.stitutions, witli tlie advancement in industry 
iuid science, whpn, people have become! more 
mid more busy luid engaged in numerous occupa¬ 
tions, willi the result tlie pmcnts get less time to 
devote to children and so educational institutions 
have to be set up where children may he sent lor 
education. 

The activitiCvS of tlic child are limited to his 
family only in tlie early years of childhood and 
hence die environment at home has deep im prcs- 
sionon his fresh and impressionable mind. Sense 
of freedom, care and affection come to him at 
home only. By copying oUiers, he learns to speak 
and do odier activities slowly and gradually 
The early good habits in die child, formed at 
home only, tuni into noble values like love, 
affectum, truth, justice, self-sacrifice, etc, 
111 future. 

InHuence of Home 

Education means systematic and well- 
planned influences for die development of child. 
This IS done in schcKil largely dirough die me¬ 
dium of teacher. But iu fact die child has already 
certain ‘home’ influences on liim before his entry 
ip a school and die teacher and school simply 
work on diem and streiigdien diem. Thus home 
is still a powerful agency to mould die child in a 
particular form 


riiougli the lespoiisihilily ol home lo-day is 
shilled to schools still it plays a great ptut as a 
centreol sociidenvironmenttorhini riielictilthy 
influences at home go a long way in moulding 
and educating die child to reach a p.irlicul.ir 
ideal 

Responsibilities of Home 

There ime innumerable duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of the home. For example, die home 
.should take lull care of die child'.s physical 
development For diis it should provide tacililies 
such as wholesome toixl, clothing, comtort, play, 
etc. for die child. I le should be (aught to lead a 1 1 fe 
ot cleanliness and lorm habits ol regular cxt'i- 
ci.ses or going out lor a walk in Iresh air 

•In die beginning children have tendency to 
know and learn about new diings. For tins lliey 
often put queries to tlieir elders. Sensible parents 
give proper replie.s and salisly dieir curiosity and 
contribute to the development of dieir powers ol 
expression, undcrslunding, conversation and dis¬ 
cussion. 

Many a lime the child is neglected as in.sig- 
niilcanl at home -But it is very bad. In fact, due 
imporumce .should be allached to his activities. 
ALSO, according to his age, he should be allowed 
to take p;ul in the hou.sehold activities so dial he 
may be trained in diflerenl occupations with a 
sease ot .shouldering responsibility. It is here 
only that die habits of industry, constant ell'orls. 
discipline luid .sacrifice for odiers are lomied 
building his ultimate character 

In early childliood years one has a tendency 
to play, act and do and undo diings. I‘arenls 
should realise tins psychological tendency ol 
children and should give diem suflicieiil scope 
for die expression of diisplay-iiislinct 'flic duty 
of die home is not to dirusi or force instructions 
on from outside hut to realise dieir natural in- 
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stincts and enlarge, develop and guide tliein in 
their own interests. Thus tlie physical, moi al and 
cultural base is formed here at home only on 
which tlie edifice of character is built in future. 

In school the child remains in grpup and his 
individual needs, his abilities, faculties, etc are 
hard to be recognised and paid attenuon to For 
this, homeis the best place. Here parents cim pay 
individual attention to them and develop tlieir 
personal-selves. 

The child; though limited to his family 
envn-onments, is curious to know about tlie 
broader world outside. It is tlie duty of ideal 
parents to recognise this and afford all possible 
opportunities for their intellectual development 
The child, according to his taste, should be given 
books, newspapers, magazines or otlier materi¬ 
als to act and play witli At times, tliey may be 
allowed to move, observe and act, in garden, 
farm or wotkshop. It is here diat their -real 
attitudes and aptitudes will be recognised. 

Sometimes it is observed tliat, due to some 
unfavourable circumstances in a fai'nily or due to 
some handicaps in parents, tlie child is unable to 
get proper, healthy atmosphere at home. Under 
such circumstances it is essential that pareuLs 
should entrust die child to infant schwils such ;is 
kindergarten or to any good boarding house, 
where tliey may get scope for dieir self-expres- 
sidn and formation of habits. 

To conclude, both home imd .school are the 


essential agencies of child's education. There 
cannot be water-tight compartniciils between die 
two In fact, boUi tne complemcnt'iry to eacli 
odier If die home fomis die base, the scIukiI is 
responsible for future construction over it. In 
odicr words, if the education of die child is to be 
made complete, dicrc should be liealdiy co¬ 
operation between the two agencies; Uiough, of 
course, U is an admitted fact Uiat home ami 
parents arc chiefly responsible for everydiing, 
for if diere is no sound base how can the future 
pennaneiitand strong budding of personality and 
character be built on it? United and hannonious 
efforts of bodi die parents and teachers can ami 
do educate die child, in die real sense of die icnn. 

In conclusion, a word or two about 'Parent- 
Teacher Associations’, it is a gtKHl dimg dial 
•iiow-a-dayssuch ‘associations’ arc being fonned 
in certain places. Unless diere is co-opcralion 
andundersduiding between parents and teachers, 
education will not be effective and fruitful. In 
foreign countries .sudiassocialioius help dicscluK)! 
in so many ways. In America, diey have a 
magazine (P.T.A. magazine), which is doing 
very gcHid work in diis direction and dealing widi 
many educational problems Time has come 
when merely recognising the importance of lioinc 
and die influence of ptu'cnls will not serve Ihe 
purpose It is necessary to harmonise die inllu- 
ences of home and school actively and effec¬ 
tively so that die child glows into die tight type 
of citizen. 
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Attitude of Rural Primary School 
Childreii towards ETV 


PK Sahoo 
P Maluck 

InsiiUiie of Education, 
Devi Ahitya Vislmividyalaya, 
Indore (M.P.) 


The Satellite Instructional Television Experiment (SITE) was launched by India in August 1975 It 
proved positively as a medtum of instruction for education j4.v such, it was decided to continue the 
programme and now ElVprogrammes of Central Institute of Educational Technology are being 
extendedtofarflung areas throughINSAT ID. It hasocciipieda supportive status inschool education 
programmes Students exposed to E'lV have a positive impact Similatly, it has its own impo/taiice 
for girls education as in rural areas they were deprived of outward activities. The present aitu te t v 
a research study based on prinuiry school children to .study the level oj attitude towards EIV. 


Educalional Television (ETV) lias cntcrecl the 
field of education as a significant coniponent. 
The Satellite Instructional Television Experi¬ 
ment (SITE) wtislaunclied by India on 1.8 1975. 
Its main aim was to help people in tlieir develop- 
ineiitendeavour. This experiment was recognised 
as a landmark in die history of mass communica¬ 
tion During diis expcniiien t television was made 
accessible to residents of2401) remote villages of 
six states having four linguistic groups, The 
educationalprogranmics introduced during SITE 
were of enrichment type. By and large diesc were 
found acceptable to the target viewers, proving 
diereby die success of television as amedium for 


education The policy makers, diercforc decided 
to continue educational programmes Uirough die 
territorial transmitters in all die six stales under 
the scheme that came to be generally called as die 
post SriE pro|c:cl, 

Currently ETV programmes ot CIET arc 
being extended to I'ar flung ,'ireas tlirougli 1 NS AT 
ID, These progriunmes are lor children ol age 
range 5-8 years and 9-11 years every week from 
Monday dirougli F riday and for scliool teachers 
on Saturday. These ETV programmes arc tele¬ 
cast for 45 minutes duration everyday There arc 
two programmes of 2l)-mmute duration each. 




one for the children of 5-8 years age group, otlier 
for the children of 9-11 years age group. The 
interlude of 5 minutes between the two 
programmes is for tlie change over. These 
programmes differ in different states yiz., 
Maliarashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh, Biliar, Gujarat, and Madhya Pradesh. 

There has been number of studies on effec¬ 
tiveness of educational television prograimnes at 
school stage through survey and experimenta¬ 
tion. Studies likeSabramaiiiam 1988, Seth 1983, 
Kaiiade (1982), Jaiswal 1988, Doneriya (1988), 
SititiaChambis (1990) indicated tlie status of ETV 
as used by thepnmary school children and their 
positive reaction towards ETV These have been 
experimental studies on effectiveness of ETV 
likeMody 1978, SaulatRalimaii 1977, Piagauker 
197^, Phutela (1980), Seth 1983, GET (1983), 
GET (1984), Mohanty and Behara (1985), and 
Mislira (1994). 

As suted above ETV has occupied a sup¬ 
portive status in school education programmes. 
It IS expected that the prunory schools supplied 
with TV facilities will make iise of ETV as a part 
of curricular expenences. Students exposed to 
ETV programmes can develop ptisitive attitude 
towards ETV Attitude towards ETV will act as 
an indicator Of success of ETV prognuumes 
Furthennore there may be different sodo-psy- 
chological variables which may affect attitude 
towards ETV. For instance, different programmes 
are telecast for lower and upper primary children 
respectively. Whetlier class level of students has 
effect on tlieir attitude towards ETV is one of die 
questions to be answered. Similarly, media ap¬ 
preciation may depend on sex background of 
children. 'The girl students who are depnved of 
outward activities in rural areas may have more 
positiveatdtude towards ETV dian dieir counter¬ 
parts. Moreover, media acquaintance of students 
might have effect on attitude towards ETV. 


These questions have been kept in focus of ilic 
present study. 

Objectives 

The study was conducted widi die following 
objectives. 

1. To study die level of attitude of primary 
school children towards ETV. 

2 To study the effect of level, technology 
acquaintance and sex background on stu¬ 
dents’ altitude towards ETV 

Hypotheses 

1. Tliere will be no significimt difference be- 
Iween mean attitude scores of lower pri¬ 
mary and upper pnmiuy school children. 

2. There will be no significant difference be¬ 
tween mean attitude scores of iiigh technol¬ 
ogy acquaintance children and less icchnpl- 
ogy acquaintaiicechiidren of primiuy scluxil 
children 

3. There will be no significant difference be¬ 
tween mean attitude .scores of boys imd girls 
students. 

fiample of the Study ’ 

The students of class III and V, of a primmy 
schixil of Asuieswar, Cultuck, Ori.ssa constituied 
the sample for the study In all 90 student.s, 45 
each from class III and class V were selecicd as 
sample respondents. It is to be stated Uiat tlie 
sample is selected from a rural area sclnxil 
having ETV as a regular feature of school acli vi - 
lies. 

Tool 

For die purpose of measurement of attitude 
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of students towiU'ds ETV, lui attitude scale was 
constnicted and validated by the investigator 
The Thi-ustone's mctliod equal appearing inter¬ 
val scale was adopted for development of atti¬ 
tude scale. As per tlie first requirement for tlie 
construction of an attitude scale witli equal ap- 
peiuing intervals, it was neces,sary to develop a 
fmriy large number ol suitements about psycho¬ 
logical object so tliat tliey could represent all 
shades of feelings towards the object! c .attitude 
towards educational television A list of 120 
statements was preptued at tlie pnmiuy stage 
Each item was rated by the judges on 11 points 
on the equal appearing scale stiutmg from -5 to 
+5 witli 0 as indifferent position i e. -5, -4, -3, - 
2, -1, 0, +1, +2, +3, +4, +5 In total 20 experi¬ 
enced teacher educator experts and 20 re,setirch 
student! oftlie Institute of Education, D.A V V , 
Indore were approached to rate die pnmmy 
pooled statements with reference to tlie nece.s- 
sary guidelines tor judgement. Die “Thrustone 
scale” was expliuned to them in detail On tlie 
basis of the response ot the judges, the numerictil 
values agiunst each item were subject to die 
jintilysis of median (scale values) and quiurile 
deviation (Q value) The critena used for the 
selection of the statements for die liniU form ot 
the scale were (i) low Q-v:due and (n) scjde 
values very close to each of the 11 positionsot die 
scale. The final form of the attitude settle con¬ 
sisted of 16 statements. With the scale position 
one item each being very close to -i-5, -5, +4, -4, 
+1 tmd -1, two items each being close +3, +2, 
-3, -2 and 0 

Technology Acquaintance Scale 

111 order to know die leclmology acquain¬ 
tance of students, a queslioiiiiaire was constnicted 
by die investigators taking into coiisideiation 
differeutmedia i.e TV,Ifadio, Telephone, Com¬ 
puter etc. Those students exposed to different 
media more frequently were known as high 


technology acquainted students and the sludenis 
who were less exposed to media me known as 
less technology acqumnted students Looking 
into dieir scores, quardle ;md median values 
were denved Those .students who have secured 
less scores from die Q were known as low 
technology acc|u;unted group ;md dio.se who 
secured higher scores dial Q4 were known as 
high technology acquainted group. In diis study 
22 .students were high technology acquainted 
and 24 students were low technology acquainted 
students. 

Analysis and Interpretation 

The items responded by die .simiple sludenis 
in the altitude sc,lie were scored on die basis ol 
die .scale values as computed ember The nieim 
vidue for attitude mea.surement of each indi¬ 
vidual was calculated. Furdier, these nie.in alti¬ 
tude scores at individual level were ircaied as ihe 
attitude .score ol each individuid I’he .sludenis' l' 
test was applied for testing null hypodiescs of die 
study. 


"IABLE 1 Significance ofdiJfercncehejM'ceniiwan 
ainiufie scores of upper primary stage 
and lower primary stage students 


Lovrl of Sludi'nLs 

N 

Mean 

.SI) 

df 1 

U P. Stage 

4.‘i 

2.065 ’ 

93V 

KS 833 N.S 

L P Stage 

4.S 

1.913 

955 



N.S= Not .Significant 

As stated in the objective it was intended to 
study die attitude ot pnmtiry school students. In 
this context die null hypolhe.se.s was stated dial 
diere will be no significtmt ddfcrcnce between 
meim aidlude scores ot upper priniiur stage and 
lower primary stage. In diis context it can be 
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observed trom T.ible 1 that the obtained‘l value 
i e ,833 wa.s not lound to be significant at 05 
level of signiticiuice It shows that there was no 
significant ditterence between themeiui attitude 
scores of upper pnm;iry lUid lower pnmtuy stage 
students Hence the null hypothe.sis that there 
will be no significant difference between mean 
attitude .scores of upper primary stage studenLs 
and lower pnmiu-y stage students was not 
rejected 

TABLE 2 Significance of difference between mean 
attitude scores of high technology ac¬ 
quainted group and less technology 
acquainted group 


Gniup 

N 


SD 

df ( 

High Technology 

22 

2.')43 

.47‘) 

447.5478* 

Less Technology 

24 

St 

1 2.S9 



^Significant at (U level of significance. 

It can be also observed tliat tlie obtained't' 
value i.e. 7.54 was significant at ,01 level of 
significance. Hence tlieiiu ll hypotliesis tliat tliere 
Will be no significant difference between tlie 
mean attitude scores of high technology acquain¬ 
tance students and less technology acquainted 
students was rejected at 99 per cent level of 
confidence. It shows tliat die mean attitude scores 
of upperprmiary stage studenus (2.4943) is higher 
diaii mean score of less technology acquainted 
group i.e., .81. It shows diat technology acquain¬ 
tance has significant effect on attitude of stu¬ 
dents towards ETV. 


TAQUE-i-.Significance of difference between mean 
attitude scores of boy and girl prinuny 
students 


Group 

N 

Mean 

St) 

•If 1 


57 

1 S2 

.780 

«8 .5% 23 

Girls 

33 

2 24 

1 070 



**Significant at 05 level of significance 

It can also be observed that die ob’laincd ' t' 
value i.e 2.0 was significant at .05 level ol 
significance with df=88 Hence null hypothesis 
that diere will be no .significant dilference be¬ 
tween the meiui altitude scores of boy and girl 
students was rejected It .shows diat the mean 
attitude scores of girl students i.e 2 24 is higher 
than the mean altitude scores of boy students 
(1,82) It shows diat sex background ol students 
had significant efled on attitude towmds E'l’V, 

Discussion 

The study reve.Us diat diere did not exist 
significiuit difference between die mean altitude 
scores of lower primary mid upper primmy stu¬ 
dents. It can be commented that the.se two groups 
belonged to the .same population ol pnniary 
stage. The class level did not have significant 
effect on students atdtuUe towards ETV As a 
whole both the class students expressed high 
positive attitude towards ETV. In other words, 
use of ETV on regular basis has been successful 
indevelopmentotpo,sitiveattiludetowmdsETV. 

The study also reveals Uiat there exisleil 
significant difference between die mean attitude 
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scores ot high technology acquainted students 
iUid less technology acquiuntcd students. The 
high technology acquainted .students expfe.s.sed 
high positive attitude towiu-ds ETV whereas less 
technology acquaintance students expressed low 
positive attitude towiu-ds ETV. It can be com¬ 
mented that the high technology acquiuniiuice 
students have higher level attitude towiadsETV 
than the low technology acquiuniiuice students 
counterpiirts ETV proves as lui effective mode 
of instruction lunong pnmiuy school children. 
Even tliough less technology acquaintimce .stu¬ 
dents have positive attitude towards ETV, they 
do not rate ETV significance at higher level of 
high technology iicquiuntiuice students counter- 


\ 


piuls In all acquaintimce of communicated tech¬ 
nology has signilicimt eftect on students’ iitli- 
tude towiads ETV 

The study al.so reveals tliat tliere existed 
.significant ditference between nieiui attitude 
scoresot boys and girls students at primiay stage 
The girl students expressed higher positive alti¬ 
tude towiuds E'l’V whereas Uie boy students 
expressed low. attitude towiuds ETV It shows 
Uiat ETV has been treated as more emphatic 
means ot education lor girl students In die 
context ot Indian society system die girl students 
who have several bamers to move freely lor lace 
to face interaction based studies perceive die 
signilicimt role of ETV in primary education 
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Classroom Activities for Language Teaching 


B, Banerjee 
1039, Sector 8. 

R K. Fmm, New Delhi 


Though language a child commiinicaiex liMier thought and feelings The teaching of language is 
very crucial and important Injact children .shouldbe taught and trained uirefully to use language 
in their day-to-day life correctly The task of the teachers is to bring the learner into contact with 
the language already selected and graded Jor him so that he/she can begin to recognise, understand 
and use them in suitable situations. For this the teacher can take the help of .simple techniques. The 
pre.senlariiclesugge.stscertainactmlieswhichwillkeeplhelearnennvolvedinthe ta.sk of language 
teaming. Itwoiildalsohelptheminmodifying their conversational.skills There are certain language 
game.s, memory game.s, gue.s.stng games, reading and listening game.s which would create inteie.sis 
in young minds 


Language is die centre of all activities, All 
clasjiroom teaching and leaniiug is based on 
language In fact, it will be a silent mute place 
witliouttlie "chirping” of tliese students,and tlie 
teacher's mighty yells to quieten them trying 
hard to teach, to speak, read and write correctly. 

The teacher certainly is an unportant figure 
in tlie classrtKim, but tliere is someone who is 
even more important —- and tliat is tlie learner 
(tlie student) It is tlie learner who is at tlie centre 
of die entire process of instruction in die class¬ 
room Books are written, teachers are employed 
and examinations are held only m order diat die 
learner may leani. The teacher's responsibility is 
to help die learners leani by making die learning 
material easy and simple 


The traditional classroom procedure of pre¬ 
sentation, drilling'and practice may liclp students 
to accumulate and store )nfoniiaiioii, memorise 
partof die language and reproduce somcat limes 
But until language has been activated, to be used 
in functional situations, eidier for easy recogni¬ 
tion or production, it cannot be considered fully 
leanit. 

Teachers do have clear-cut aims - wlial (o 
teach, how to teach and why to leach, but expe¬ 
rienced teachers will understand die learners 
first, create plenty of opportunities for exposure 
and die use of language. Exposure to language 
should be ill a well organised planned manner, 
which is simple and easy enough for Uie Iciyiier 
to filter die language items according to his needs 



and tlie stage of language clevelopnicnt 

The teacher's task is only to bring the learner 
into contact with tlie languagc-already selected 
and graded tor him, so tliat he can begin to 
recognise, understand and use tlicm in suitable 
situations The increase in the stock ot woids and 
structure should be accompanied by more and 
more exposures, which will enable tlie leanicrio 
tlunk, and develop die natural urge to have more 
and more words at die command to express 
himself He will tlius made die maximum and 
effective use of die language 

Besides die textbook, die teacher can take 
die help of simple techniques for die teaching of 
language. Activities such as miming, role play¬ 
ing, guessing games, dramatization, group ac¬ 
tivities, newspaper clippings, pictures, language 
games, siniple conversation, peer-work, and odicr 
similar activities, which will keep die learner 
involved in die disk of language leaniing 

These tecluiiq ues diougli vei y simp le are not 
commonly adopted in all classrooms 

Tlirough these activities die teacher can • 

- provide plenty of opportunities loi die 
learner to encounter widi different types 
of situations and feci die need to use 
language, 

- help die leimier to have plenty ot oppor¬ 
tunities to think, imagine, act imd speak, 

- create opportunities for die learner to 
make mistakes', 

- piovide feedback wiUi immediate cor¬ 
rection ot errors, 

- develop confidence hi die learner to ex¬ 
press himself freely 


Some Strategies and Aids 

1 Texthooks 

2 Drawing pictures on blackhoiad 
3. Aclioii plays 

4 Ardcles/piclures/drawmgs/nash 
cards/chmls/sign boiads 

5 Language games (diiiikmg games) 

6 Story books and maga/mes 
7. Simple language tasks 

- Drawing of object.s/persons/iinjmal.s/ 
birds 

- Writing about pcrsoiis/objccts/diiiigs 
and animals. 

8 Locating tiling,s/persoiis m room/garden/ 
piuk/shop/classroom 

9. Paper culling 

JO Plasticine/wel mud 

11 I'laniiel board 

12. (Jroup work 

13 Puppets 

Some Uselul AcUvUies 

Given below lae some simple activities dial 
a teacher may undertake to eiiliancc language 
learning of cliildreii. 

Activity I : 'I'he teacher asks die student to 
fmd-and point out a word begm- 
iiiiig widi a given letter such as' 

lixample A, B, G, R, M, 

Find 11 word beginning wi Qi a gi veii 
letter and ending widi another 
given letter. 
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ExiAnpie . W-h, C-h 

Acliviiy 2 A Children may be asked to fill llie 
following table 

Name of Name of Name of Name of 
a boy a girl an animal a fruit 

1, 

2 

3. 

4 

5. 

Ac tmty 2B For higher grades tlie above activ¬ 
ity may be modified/altered/ex- 
panded 

Write tlie names of five boys, live 
girls, five imimals and live fruits 
beginning witli tlie letter 'A' Fill in 
tlie table given below; 

Name of Name of Nameot Name of 
a boy a girl an animal a fruit 

1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4 

5 

Actmty 3A Draw tlirec animals (eg dog, 
lien, cow) 



Now tlie teacher may ask the lol- 
lowing ciuestions 

Which animal ts most dangerous '' 
Which animal runs fast 7 

Which animal gives us egg 7 

Wliich animal gives us milk 

Which iniimal has two legs 7 
Which animal has horns '' 

At'fivilv 3B ’.Draw pictures ol three tilings, (tor 
exmnple - stool, chair, imnchair), 
and ask tlie lollowing' 

Wliicli is the most cornlortable to sit 
on 7 

- Wliicli-is ihe least comforiable to sit 
on '> 



Activity 4 : Answer tlie following questions 

1. Which is longer - a week or a month 

2, Which IS sharper - a knife or a spoon 
3 Which IS bigger - a spider or ally 

4. Which IS faster - a plane or a car, 

5. Which IS stronger - a mouse or an elephant. 

6. Which is hotter - summer or winter. 

7. Which i,s .smaller - a cal or a mouse 

8. Which IS .sweeter - honey or jam 
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9. Which IS harder - iron or wood 

10. Which IS softer - cotton or bandage 

Activity 5 : Draw tlie figures of two boys (Bholu) 
and Molu) Showing tlie picture to 
tlie children ask tlie following ques¬ 
tions: 

- Who is taller ? _ 

shorter ? _ 

happier ? _J_ 

thinner ?_ 

funnier ?_ 

heavier ?_ 


Bholu Molu 

Activity 6 : Answer the following questions : 

1. Mr. A is a strong man Who IS stronger 
than Mr. A? 

2. Who is the strongest 0100 "^ 

3. Whibh animal i.s heavier than the hor.se? 


4 Which animal is tlie weakest? 

5. Which animal is larger Uian die mous,e but 
smaller, diiin tlie elephant '1 


Mr. A Mr. B Mr, C 

Activity 7. The niunes of many animals and birds 
me hidden in tins box. Search Uiem 
imd write Uieir n.unes in the given 
blimk 

Animals Birds 

1 _ 1. _ 

2 _ 2 ._ 

3._ 3 _ 

4 ■ _4 __ 

5 _5 _ 

Activtiv Complete the exercises witli tlie 
following group ot words ; 

- a uniform mid a whistle 

- a brush and a box of pmm 

- a liainmer and a saw 

- a bag imd a bike 

- a kinlc and meat 
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- a bucket and a ladder 
Ex:unple I 

1. Ram js a window cleaner He 1 i;ls_ 

2. Sliyam is a butcher He has_ 

3. flhola IS a postman. He has_ 

4. Kalu is a carpenter. He has_ 

5. Raju is a decorator. He has_ 

6. Soiiu IS a policeman. He has 

Example II 

Robin say.s, ‘ ‘I always wanted to be abutcher, but 
I do not have . ” 


ActivUv The teacher will tusk ilie. t'olUiwing 
question.s 

Tr. . What do^oii have lor brcakltist'^ 

St. ; 1 have a cup of cotfec. 

Tr. . (To anotlier St.) Wbat.do you have for 
brcaklast ? 

St : I have milk. 

Note: The aim us to stimulate tlic child to speak 

The structure "I have ." If need arises 

vocabulary items may be supplied. Students 
must have free choice to answer. 

Activity 8. IL'ive some piclures/cotnintm objects 
111 the classroom. Pointing to the 
objects tlic teacher will say 

Tr. • This is a.and dial is a. 

(The pupils can answer in chorus or individually) 

Activity 9 . Divide Uic class into two groups. One 
group will ask cjucstions and an¬ 
other will answer. Pupils can also 
presume tliomsclves to be a fast 
bailer, batsman, actor, singer, 
teaclier, swimmer, pilot, doctor 
. all according to Uicir own 
interest An example of tlie question 
answer session is given bcltiw. 

(iroup 1 • What are you ? 
tiroup 2 ; I am a teacher 
tiroup 1 . How many students 
do you teach? 

(Iroup 2 • I leach ten siudcnts. 
(iroup 1 ■ What subject do 
you teach? 

(iroup 2 : I teach Science 
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Example III ■ Extunple 

I have a bucket and a ladder, so I can do Uie job 
of a. 

Exiunple IV 

If I give my bucket and ladder to tlie.. he 

will give me his . 
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Topics for Conversation 

To help children develop conversation skill 
It will be desirable to have conversation session 
in the class. The following examples may be 
used. 

1 Begin by a,sking a pupil . I'm a teacher. 
What are you? Then let Uie otlier pupils ask 
each odier the same question, tlie children 
can invent jobs 

2. The students can ask each otlier about tuii- 
mals Begin by asking . I have a pet dog, 
what have you 

3. Begin by asking about (profession and 
work)- 

Tr. . I jun a doctor - What work do I do ? 

- Where do I work ? 

- What things do I u.se ? 

Tr • (example) I lun a teacher/fruitseller/ 
tnilkiniui 

4 Tr. Where is your fatlier/motlicr/broUier/ 
sister.? 

St. (Given free choice to answer). 

At home/office/factory/market/shop/ 
church, 

Comprelieasion Exercises 

To help die children develop basic skills in 
language, i e. listening, speaking, reading and 
writing, tliey may be encouraged to listen or read 
simple sentences and tlien asked to complete 
some uifonnations It will be interesting if tliese 
sentences reflect some inherent values such as 
small family, protection/awareness of environ¬ 
ment, human occupation, etc. One example of 
such exercise is given below, 

Mr Verma, Mr. .Sharma imd Mr Gupui 


work ill die same office. 

Mr Verma lives in a house in Block A/5 m 
Vinay Nagar. They have only one girl named 
Rekha They have a car, T.V. .set, fridge and a 
washing machine. Rekha has a bicycle, 

Mr, Sharma lives in a hou.se in Block F/70 m 
Ram Nagar They have two sons named Bunny 
and Sunny, They haveaT.V. set buldonot have 
a washing machine. They need two cycles (or 
dieir two sons They have a fridge 

Mr Gupui lives in ahou.se in Block No. Cl 
29 in Roop Nagin They have live children 
named Belu, Shalu, Chinu, Ni.shu and Annu Mr. 
Gupta ha.s a bicycle They do not have a ciu* nor 
a washing machine They have a very old 'T.V. 
set. They lue planning to buy a fridge 

Exercise 

1. Nameof Uiefanuly Verma .Sharma Gupta 

2. Name of the place —- - 

3 Block No 

4. Children (No.) 

5. Ctu (yes/no) 

6. Bicycle (yes/no) 

7. Fridge (yes/no) 

8 Wa.shmg machine 
(yes/no 

Activity . Take away die one which docs not 
belong to die grouji 

- Chalk, pen, pencil, rubber. 

- car, cycle, scooter, motor cycle 

Teacher Why did you uike dial out '> 

or why does it not belong to dial 
group '> 

Interesting Langunge Ganie.s 

Tlie.se games cim be used as iiiiiiaior gimics 
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for acquiring new vocabulary orpbrases and also 
as an evaluatiou/recapUulalory exercise 

Memory Games 

To check/test students 

After teaching a couple of new vocabulary, keep 
die tilings away, and ask die studenLs; 

Tr : Wliat did I show you 

St ■ (Answer) 

Tr What is it used for? 

St (Answer) 

Note ■ Students will remember what diey had 

seen The activity may be on spelling 
lUso 

1. What IS diis ? 

2 What itfe die parts of 

tlie tree'' 

3 

Add odier 4, 

question in 5 

accordiuice to die 6 
grade luid level 7 
of die learners 8 

9. 

10 . 

Activity : Tick the following : 

Words Break Stitch Cut 

1. Nut .- 

2 Orange 

3 Potatoes 
4. Pencil 

5 Cloth 


Note . For lower classes objccls/picturcs can 
be shown 

Gues.slng (lUtne 

To encourage students, to guess correctly and 
express dienisclves m simple words/sentences, 

Tr (Putting Ills hand in Ins pocket) 

What do I have in my pocket 

What is 111 my hand ? 

What things do you find in the 
kitchen'' 

What do you find in a vegetable shop 7 

What things do yob find in a school 
bag ’ 

What dungs do you find in mumnvy's 
purse 7 

What diing.s do you find in your I'atlicr’s 
pocket ? 

To leach or evaluate die correct use of grammar, 
tlie following games can be done widi die 
students. 

Adverb Game 

Teacher asks student (A) to go out of tliQ class 
while tlie (idler students will Uiiiik of an adverb. 

Tr , How did he go out ? 

St : slowly/liLSt (Mimy respon.ses will be en¬ 
couraged) 

Tr . Where is lie going ? 

St Home (Many respon.ses will be encour¬ 
aged) 

Tr. When will he return ? 
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NountJ allies 

\ 

Tr . Iain going U) school Whaiwillluikewitli 
me ? 

Tr . I;un going to tlie miukct What will I buy? 

Tr . All of you like fruits. What are tlic fruits 
tliat you don’t like 

Tr : Whatdnnks do you take in .suminer/win- 
ter? 

Verb Games 

Teacher tells each student to do an action. 

Students will themselves do im action The other 
.students will guess the action 

Find or lliink of guessing games to practise. 

- Prepositions 

- Action words 

- Tea'cliiiig number 

- Nouns 

- Articles 

To develop speaking skills among stu¬ 
dents, tlie teacher can create a situation 

Activuy Students are grouped ui pairs, and a 
role is allotted to each student, and tliey 
are encouraged to speak simple sen¬ 
tences 

for example • doctor and patient 
teacher and student 
customer and shopkeeper 

Topic-s for Conver.sation 

- requesting 


- describing 

- repoilmg intormalion 

- defining 

- explaining 

- greeting 

- mviling 

Checking Vocabulary 

1. Sotting md Classificalion 

Write die word tliat does not belong to tlie siuiie 
class 

Example cal, dog, rat, fish Fish 

1 fork, spoon, kriile, di.sh 

2 shoes, sandals, socks, slippers . . 

3. Milk, water, oil, tea . . 

4. grapes, banana, polaloes, orange. 

5 stool, chair, bed, sola . 

2 Woid games or puzzles 

Each studeiil chooses a Idler of tlie alphabet and 
fills in tlie following ‘ 

Example. I know a (adjecuve) man whose niune 
IS (Miui's niune). ile lives in (town). He is a (j«b). 
He likes (Niune ol fruit). He has a (animal) He 
loves (fixxi). 

Example - Here is an example ol words begin¬ 
ning witli die letter 'B'. 

I know a bad man who.se name is Bhola He lives 
mBhaUnda.Un'isiihutclier He likesHe 
has a bear. He loves bread. 

3. Word Bingo 

Each .studenl has a card/picce of paper wiili 
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drawings/words wntten/dniwn on diem TJie 
teacher reads out die definilion luid die students 
coming in dial group cluster togedier 

Card No 1 ' LION AffLE CHAIR BREAD 

Card No 2 PEN BED BOY BEAR 

Card No .1 RUBBER ORANHE TltiER CHAIR 

'Definmon - found in die zoo 

- name of fruits 

- we keep in die school bag 

- dungs found in die house 
Read\ni> Games 

I Flash card ga/iie - The teacher has pieces of 
card widi various coinniands written on dicm, 
students have to read diem and do accordingly. 

Example Pick up die bag 
Stiuid up 

Look at die black board 
Sit down 

Reading/hstening game to be played in pairs 

Studenfs will sit in piurs Each student ha.s 
onecard On die cardislistof words Onestudent 
will read the words imd die odier student will 
listen and put a cross if die word is written on die 
card 



Card 

Card 

1 

dog 

1 boy 

2 

pen 

2 rat 

3 

cal 

3. car 

4 

rat 

4. dog 


The above giune can tUso be played in odier 
ways, for extimple classifying, matching, elimi¬ 
nating die one that does not belong to die group. 
A matching game is given below . 

Card Card 

1. boys bone 

2 dog milk 

3 cat pen 

3 Make five sentences trom the table 
The btjy is running 

dog barking 

cat sleeping 

Conclusion 

It IS generally observed diat children Icam 
better when die leaching material ispreseiUcd in 
die fbriu of games and activities. Learning dius 
becomes fun and tliey respond well This is 
specially die case widi English which is laughias 
a second language and die child's exposure is 
very limited. These games and activities can 
provide die teacher widi some material to supple¬ 
ment die classrcKim teaching 
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Apart from a few unique programmes and private initiatives, one might say that the history of man's 
genuine concernfor, and systematic efforts to help those with handicaps goes hack about lOOyears 
“The spiritual impetus was mostly provided by the Swiss-French philosopher Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, whose philosophical and educational writings inspired the early pioneers (Juun, I97S, 
P.322) In these early years, most of the innovative planners and also programmes were in Europe. 
Here, early research was conducted on people with intellectual handicaps, Abbe Sicard developed 
a sign language for the deaf, and Lovts Braille invented one for the blind. 


Until midtile of tills century, persons witli liandi- 
caps were segregated and restricted in tlieir rights 
and opportunities by botli taw and common 
practices. Such persons were often not allowed to 
marry, to have children, to vote, and tliey were 
denied protection against discrimination. They 
were isolated for perhaps tlie same reasons and 
motives common m all countries, namely, tlicy ’ 
must be protected and shielded from tliecommu' 
nity at large, and the community at large must be 
spared die uneasiness and discomfort seeing 
diem and being reminded of dieir existence 
Aldiougli charitable organizations could provide 
shelter and services for some, dieir efforts were 
not nearly sufficient. Most of die voluntary and 
charitable institutions, which were established 


dunng die niiietccndi century and die beginning 
of die tweiitiedi century, had segregated facili¬ 
ties. The education and care which Uiese private 
residential insiilulions had provide^ did not al¬ 
low a normal existence 

Thus, persons widi handicaps have had a 
long and telling history dial we believe lends an 
excellent extunple of a disenlranchised group ol 
human beings (diat transcends all countries and 
cultures) who have been systematically denied 
of dieir human rights and privileges, Over the 
course of tune, rcl'omis have been brought aboul 
which increased dieir opporiumlies to live a 
more nonnal way. While education was at one 
time off-limits, or else largely inaccessible to 





tins group, later we Fnid tliat segregated special 
educational provision was made available; and 
today we find an ever-growing trend towards 
integrating tlieni into the mainstream schools 

Education for Children with Special Needs 

In both the history and literature of persons/ 
children with special needs, it is apparent tliat 
regardless of tune or place, children with special 
needs have been looked upon and considered as 
deviant children: Wolfensberger (1972) further 
described tins misnomer of deviancy to include 
the beliefs tliat children witli special needs were 
sub-humans, meii-aces, objects of dread, dis- 
e^ased organisms and objects of ridicule and pity. 

‘When we review society's efforts to handle 
deviancy, we can readily classify tliese efforts 
into four categones; destruction of deviant indi¬ 
viduals, their segregation, reversal of tlieir coii- 
diliou, or prevention tliereof. In tlie past, some 
kinds of deviance were seen to be tlie work of tlie 
devil or otlier malignant forces. As such, die 
deviantperson was perceived as evil too, and was 
persecuted and destroyed in order to protect 
society. As a more humane alternative to de¬ 
struction, die deviant person who is being per¬ 
ceived as unpleasant, offensive, or frightening 
can be segregated from the mainstream of 
society and placed its periphery. Deviance can 
be seen to be someone's fault or perhaps a sign 
that die deviant person's parents had sinned and 
were therefore being punished by the God The 
belief that blemished offspring is a punishment 
for parental wrong doing appears to be deeply 
ingrained in die unconscious of die people. Of¬ 
ten, this belief is overly expressed (P.24)’,’ 

While many children with special needs of 
one time moved to residciitial homes where they 
were (udden from society, and usually not pro¬ 


vided widi educational opportunities, today edu¬ 
cation for children wtdi special needs is recog¬ 
nized as a nght ill most countries. However, even 
m countries where education is said to be com¬ 
pulsory for all, itis likely that many children widi 
special needs do not attend school eidier because 
provision is limited or enforcement is not strict. 
According to a study of 58 countries (IJiiesco, 
1988), diere were 19 countries (33%) where 
some children widi special needs have been 
excluded, and seven countries (12%) where edu¬ 
cation was still not compulsory 

Residential schools are tlie oldest fonn of 
educational provision for children widi special 
needs. They tended to be built away from popu¬ 
lation centres; diey were largely segregated, 
sheltered asylums with little coininunity contacl. 
After World War 11 most countries moved to¬ 
ward legislation for compulsory education for 
all, and diis led to expanded educational provi¬ 
sion for children widi special needs aldiougli it 
was usually still .segregated. 

However, based on humimislic and egalitar¬ 
ian ideals, slowly the concept of education of die 
children with special need underwent tremen¬ 
dous change, The sdategies of integrated educa¬ 
tion of phildren with special need came to "be 
accepted in principle. This notion spread to other 
human service lueas in many countries. The 
United Nations Declaration on the Rights ot 
Menially Retarded Persons (UN, 1971) notes 
dial the person with on intellectual handicap has, 
to the maximum degree of feasibility, the same 
rights as other human beings In recent decades, 
the ideaof integration was provided as aconcrcte 
measure of normalization. This meimt children 
with special needs were to be given the opportu¬ 
nity and accessibility to pattemsoflife and living 
conditions which were as close as possible to die 
societal noniis. 
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Concept and Categories 

Affecting about 10 per cent of the world's 
population, disability should be considered as a 
major medical, social, psychological and eco¬ 
nomic problem, the magnitude of which can be 
expected to increase in the future, 

Health authoriues and medical practitioners 
have in tlie past been more attentive to the 
problems of mortality and acute morbidity titan 
to the less dramatic problems of long-tenn im¬ 
pairment and pennanent disability A greater 
understanding is badly needed of disability, of its 
causes and consequences, and of what can be 
done to reduce its impact. Disease oriented medi¬ 
cine needs to be complemented by disability- 
oneiited medicine, and it should be realized in 
every country that tlie objectives of medicine are 
not only die prevention and cure of disease but 
also the optimum restoration of die individual's 
normal social function. 

In current usage the term “impiurmenl”, 
“himdicap”, “disability”, “prevention” and 
“rehabilitauon” are often confusing. For sev¬ 
eral years now the World HeiUth Organisadon 
has been instrumental in developing an interna¬ 
tional classification of diseases (the ICD code), 
which deals mainly with diagnoses but not with 
the outcome of diseases or with health status 
measurement, such as “disability” Tlius, there 
is a need for a complementary pattern to describe 
the changes in social role resulting from 
the disease, i.e. impairment, disability, 
handicap. 

It is quite clear that agreement on the defi- 
nidons of terms in this area will not be reached 
for .several years. However, in 1980 the World 
Health OrgimisaUon published, for trial pur¬ 
poses, a manuid of classification relating to the 
consequences of disea.se, the Intemadonal Cla.s- 
sificadon of Impairments, Disabilidesimd Himdi- 


caps The manual contains three disdnct classi¬ 
fications each relating to a different plane of 
experience con.sequent npon disease 

Impairments: Concerned with abnormalities of 
body structure and appearance 
and with organ system function, 
resulting from any cau.se; in prin¬ 
ciple, impairments representdis- 
turbances of the organ level. 

Disabilities . Reflecting tlie consequences of 
impaimientin tennsof functional 
performance and activity by in¬ 
dividual; disabilities tluis repre¬ 
sent disturbances of tlie level of 
Uie persons. 

Handicaps . Concerned witli the di.sadvan- 
Uiges experienced by the indi- 
vuluM as a result of impairments 
imd di.sabilitie.s , handicaps thus 
retlect interaction with and ad¬ 
aptation to the individual'.s sur¬ 
roundings. 

Example • 

Inipainiicnt . Loss of leg. 

Disability decreased ability to talk. 

Handicap : decreased ability to work, to 
enjoy nonnal .social activities 
(sport, dancing), and to make 
social relationships. 

Different interpretations of the concept 
“handicap” have been dealt witli :md di.scu.s.sed 
by many researchers. The World He»ilth Orgimi- 
.sation, defines a handicap as follows ' A liandi- 
cap IS a disadvantage for a given individual, 
resulting from im impairment or a di.sability, lliat 
limits or prevents the fulfilment of a role that is 
normal (depending on age, sex and .six:ial imd 
cultural factors) fqr tliat individual' (WHO, 1980), 
Although this concept of ‘himdicap’ is still 
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Individual 


Runily 


Society 

Consequences 


Consequences 


Consequences 

Decrease of • 


Need for care 


Demand for care 

Iiidepeiidence 


Disturbed social 


Loss of 

Hobility 


relationships 


productivity 

Leisure activities 


Economic burden, 


Disturbed 

Social miegralioii 

Economic 


etc 


social 

integration, etc 



Viability, etc 




-unclear in respect to Uie relationship between 
individual and the environment or society, Soder 
(1981 b) points out that it is closely connected to 
tlie integration or normalization principle and 
provides us a useful framework for the under¬ 
standing of Uie concept of ‘himdicap’ 


Moreover, Uie problem ot definition and 
classification ol children with special need has 
always been difficult, often controversial - lor 
researchers and practitioners to manage. I’his 
tend to be e.specially Ume in Qie eviUuation luid 
idenUfication of person wiUi intellectual handi- 
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capb Rese;irch has shown tlieso procedures lo be 
inaccurate and raliicr arbitrary, often a response 
to political and social pressures In her article 
dealing witli leannng disabilities, Sleeter(1986) 
pointed out liow tlic classincatioii of students 
witli low IQs depended largely upon tlieir back¬ 
ground during die early development. 

According to an investigation in 1987 
(Unesco, 1988), most countries have specific 
legislation relating lo special services and die 
categones ot special needs vahed from country 
to country, aldiough seven generid categones 
beciune apparent in diis International Survey of 
Speciid Education (diese definitions are hugely 
derived trom die Temiinology of Speciid Educa- 
bon (Unesco, 1983). 

Emotional Disturbance ■. Emotional distur¬ 
bance refers lo piobleins of 
behaviour, communicatioii and 
adjustment which involve die 
control and expression of feel¬ 
ings 

Hearing Impairment . Ileiuing impiuraienl re¬ 
fers to lUi incapacity due to defect 
of heiuing. 

Language Disorder Languagedisorderreferslo 
deficiencies in tlie expression and 
comprehension of language in 
oral, written or odier forms, but 
not attributable to defects in die 
periphery, sensory or ijiotor sys¬ 
tems 

Learning Disability : Learning di.sability refers 
to a di,sorder in one or more of die 
basic psychological processes in¬ 
volved in understmiding or in us¬ 
ing spoken or wnllen language. 
Tliese may be manifested in dis¬ 
orders of listening, dunking, talk¬ 
ing, reading, writing, spelling or 
aridimedc. 


MentalRcturdiiUon Mental retardation refers to 
sub-average general intellectual 
lunclioiiing whicb becomes evi¬ 
dent during die developmental 
period and is associated widi ini- 
painneiu m adaptive behaviour 
T hisimpairmcntmay be reflected 
111 (a) slow rale ol maturation (b) 
reduced learning capacity and/or 
inadequate social adjustment, 
present singly or in combination, 
Uhddrcn widi intellectual handi¬ 
caps <ue generally placed in lour 
categories (mild, moderate, se¬ 
vere and profound) based on die 
amount of deviation of dieir IQs 
from die mean 

Physically Handu ap ■ Physically handicap re- 
lers to incapacity due to impair¬ 
ment of movement This can rc- 
.sull Irom musculiu and neuio- 
inuscuhu disorders, or from skel¬ 
etal delonnations ,Some coun¬ 
tries also include visual and audi¬ 
tory disabilities in this category 

Visual Impairment: Visual impamiieiU refers to 
an incapacity due to defect in 
sight. 

Types of Educutlonal Programmes 

There are two types of educational pro- 
grammesfor children wnth special needs. 

01. Spcciid school prognunmes, and 
02 Iniegruled education programmes, 

01. Special School Programmes: .Special Schools 
lue schools where all students lu-e special nced.s 
children (SNU), Often Uiese schools areresiden- 
tiid schools where SNC live and study during die 
sclKxil year luid return home on weekends and/or 
during school vacation 
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The first school ot tins type wiis stiirted in 
France in 1785. For over two hundred yetirs 
special schools have been tlie major system used 
to provide education services to SNf’ 

02 Integrated Education Programmes ■ Inte¬ 
grated education programmes are programmes 
where SNC attend a regular scluxil in dicir home 
community The students usually live at home 
and go to tlie same schotils witli normal students 
They study m tlie regular classrcKnn witli tlie 
regular teacher but receive extra help or “sup¬ 
port services” fromaresource teacher/or special 
education teacher who has been trained to work 
wi 111 SNC This system was started ui America in 
19(X) and became popular tliere and in otlier 
countries m tlie mid - 1960's This approach to 
education of SNC was adopted m our country 

Which System Is Better? 

Since tlie first integrated education pro- 
gramtue started in 19tX), the question has been 
asked again and again which system is better for 
SNC, Professionals in tlie field of special educa¬ 
tion have discussed, argued, and debated about 
this question. Still die question has not been 
answered. 

Both systems have definite advantages and 
distid vantages. There are some very good special 
schools for SNC. Other special schools are no 
more thim homes that care for SNC without 
trying to educate the children. The same is true 
for integrated education programmes. There are 
some well-run integrated programmes in which 
children receive excellent education, but there 
are other programmes which are poorly run imd 
where the SNC is placed in the back ol the 
classroom and ignored. The question of which 
system is better is not as importimt as knowing 
the advimtagcs tmd disadvantages of both the 
sy.stems. 


Advantages of Special School Programmes 

01. The teachers in special schtmls are u-ained 
eidier in special training or have on die job 
experience to teach SNC. Therefore, die 
children arc always in contact widi a teacher 
who can help diem widi dieir special needs. 
In integrated education progranmrte diis niay 
not be true. The classrcxmi teacher may be 
trained in teaching normal children but not 
SNC. For sjiecial training die SNC may have 
to wait until die school has a special teacher 
trained to teach SNC. 

02. Because all die students m a special scIkkiI 
are SNC, die scIkkiI can more easily afford 
to provide special equipments In an inte¬ 
grated programme a scIukiI can not easily 
afford to buy equipments and btxiks espe¬ 
cially needed for SNC. 

03 The class size in a special sch(K)l is usually 
small widi a low pupil-teacher ratio It is 
easier for die teacher to provide individual 
attention when the class size is small. In ;ui 
integrated programme theclassrwjm teacher 
may have 40 to 50 children in the class 
besides die SNC. The classrixim teacher 
.does riot have as much time to give indi¬ 
vidual attention to students as a teacher in a 
special .school 

04. Most special schools are residentiid Chil¬ 
dren have more time before, during, imd 
after school to get training in speciid sub¬ 
jects. For example, vi.sually impaired chil¬ 
dren need an onentadon. It is more dilficult 
in integrated programmes to find the ume to 
teach die.se important subjects since die 
student is only at schmil during the school 
day. 
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05. Special schools can develop special curricu¬ 
lum for subiect areas specifically similar to 
SNCs tliat might be more difficult for vSNC 
children In in (egrated prog rammes, die blind 
or low vision children liave to follow die 
standard school cu rriculum because diey are 
attending a regular scIkkiI. 

Advantages of Integrated Education 

Programnie.s 

1. Ii) integrated pfogrammes, die special needs 
children live at home and attend regular 
schools near dieir home, they are not 
seperated from dieir parents, brodicrs, and 
sisters but continue to be member of die 
family In special schools, die clnldieii are 
usually separated from dieir fajnilics and 
live at school The students might liave die 
opixirtunity to visit tlieir lamiliesonly once 
or twice a year. Tins lessens die interaction 
die children have with dien parents, broth¬ 
ers, and sisters 

2. Integrated programmes are less exiKJiisive 
diaii special schools, Special schools require 
land on which to build school buildings, 
donnitorics and so on This can be very 
costly. The special school must also pay for 
die ongoing cost of providing food, clodi- 
mg, and health services to die students living 
at die school. Because integrated education 
programmes do not have diese oiiguing 
expenses, educational services can be pro¬ 
vided at a lower cost. 

3. In integrated programmes SNC go to scIkkiIs 
widi non-disabled children. Everyday Uicy 
have die opportunity to play and Icani wiili 
odier tioii-disabled children. This interac¬ 
tion helps the SNC to better uiulcrstaiid 
SNC III special residential schools SNC 


have less chance to socialize with sighted 
children Oflenalldieirdassniatesaudschool 
friends arc also SNC’, when diey linisli scIkkiI, 
diey may not have eitlicr die skills, experi¬ 
ence, or confidence to live and work in 
world 

4. Often children have difficulty iranslerring 
knowledge diey have learned in a special 
school to dicir home areas One child might 
leimi to use acaiie to travel independently at 
die .special school but will not be able to use 
■the cane m Ins home area This may happen 
because die child might not be fimiiliar willi 
die area or because hi.s parent will not let him 
travel independently because of tJieir fear 
dial a bliiul child cannot safely travel alone 
This is less oi a problem in an integrated 
programme lieeaiise the child is being irained 
in his home area He doe.s not have to make 
this transfer ol knowledge. AKso, as die 
parents watcli die child be trained by die 
special education teaelier, diey will be able 
to form a more realistic picture of what the 
child IS able to do on his own. 

Wc have reviewed some of die advantages 
and disadvantages of botli special schools and 
integrated education programmes. It is iinpor- 
taiU to be aware of Uicse advantages tind disud- 
vantagc.s because if you work m one of diese 
types of programmes, you need to make a special 
effort as a teacher to overcome disadvantages u( 
dial type of programme For example, if you 
work 111 a special sclicKil, you should be aware 
diat it IS more difficult for blind and low vision 
children to socialize wiUi sighted children. You 
need to make special effort to reduce diis disad¬ 
vantage of special scluKil programmes by find¬ 
ing ways to allow yOur children die opportunity 
to socialize widi sighted or non-disabled chil¬ 
dren Or if you are working m an integrated 
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education programme, you have to be willing to 
find time eitlier before or after school and eidier 
at scluKil or at Llie cliild's home to teach Qie extra 
areas tliat die child needs bu t which are not in die 
school curriculum. 

Aldiougli we have mentioned die advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages, you should be aware 
tliat iieidier system provides a better quality of 
education tlian die odier. Bodv systems, if run 
well, will provide quality education, quality of 
education depends more on trained teachers, 
teaciierN accountability, administrators, avail¬ 
ability of materials, books and so forth dian 
wliedier die programme is eidier in special scIkkiI 
oris an integrated progranuiie m a regular school 

When disabled children are placed into one 
programme diat does not mean diat diey have to 
stay in diat progranuiie for all die years diey 
attend school. Some children may need a lot of 
special help for die first two or diree years of dieir 
education and less help in die latter years. Their 
needs might best be served by starting dieir 
education m a special school and eventually 
retunmig home and finish dieir education by 
attending integrated education programmes For 
oUier children die reverse might be true. The 
decision of which type of education programme 
is best for a child might change as die child's 
needs change. 

Educational Integration 

Many researchers have referred to die struc¬ 
ture of integration yet Soder's (1981 a) proposal 
has been widely supported and accepted. Soder 
distinguished among different foniis of iiUegra- 
tiou - physical, functional, social and societal. 

Physical integration implies a reduction m 


die physical distance between iion-disabled widi 
disabled and is used to describe die location of 
premise in relation to diose of die general scIkwI , 
Functional integration desenbes die functional 
distance between die two groups and is con¬ 
cerned widi die common use of facilities and 
resources Three fomis are distinguished: Joint 
utilization, Simulhmeous utilization and Coop¬ 
eration Social integration describes die contacts 
between disabled witli non-disabled and odiers 
and die former can be said to be socially inte¬ 
grated insofar as diey have regular and spoiilanc- 
ous contact widi die non-disablcd and regard 
diemselvcs and are regarded as natural part of die 
community. Societal integration implies dial, as 
adults, disabled widi non-disabled liave die same 
access to resources as odicr people, die same 
opportunities for mlluencmg dieir own living 
situations and access to a productive role in die 
couimuinty. (Soder, 1981a, P UX)). 

We refer lo die processof iniegration in die 
field of educaiion as educational iniegraiion iii 
this article. This concept can be very complex, 
because categories of special need children arc 
diverse, and dierd is also a diversity of provision 
for children with special needs (day special 
schools, boarding special scluKils, special class 
in regular schwils, support leaching in regular 
classes, scIkhiIs in die hospitals and schools in 
odier institutions) Moreover, die complexity 
coiicemiiig educational integration seems to 
relate widi die socio-economic situation and 
changes widiin a given society, as well as widi 
.die particular ideological and political dimen¬ 
sions m each country. 

Educational integration m scIkhiIs can gen¬ 
erally be classified by diree categories ' (!) 
exchange educaiion between schools; (2) group 
integrated educaiion in regular schools; and (3) 
individual iiilegratededucution m regular schools 
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(See figure 2). 


Exchange Education 



Group Integrated Individual Integrated 
Education Education 



Ordinary General 

School Clan 

Fig-2 Three categones of eduentionni integralion 

Exchange education between schools meiuis 
exclijuige of-and shared participation in particu¬ 
lar leiuning activities and exua curriculum ac¬ 
tivities between a regular school and a special 
school Group integrated education in regular 
schools means that children with special needs 
have their own group or class in regular schools 
Individual integrated education in regular schools 
means thata child with special needs attends and 
participate in reguliu* classes. 

Categories of educational integration de¬ 
pend on educational and/or integration policies 
in each particular country. Wehave distiiiguislied 
these tliree general categories from infonnation 
and knowledge gained from a review of litera¬ 
ture as well as from our own personal experi¬ 
ences. There are of course many variations of 
tliese categories, for example, individual inte¬ 


grated education in reguliu- schools has at least 
two general types, with or without support 
teachers ;uid services. Overall, ii is important to 
note that the real situation and qutUity of educa¬ 
tion is very dilterent between countnc.s and 
between individual schools. 

Effective educational integration requires 
(lie Support of additional staff and pull out op¬ 
tions such as resource rooms Additionally, it is 
recognised tliat a lower teacher-student ratio is 
necessary in tlie integrated classrcKim as the 
emphasis on individual edupalional plans (1£P) 
require more time. For some integration and 
mainstreaming is seen as an option to cut costs 

One of the biggest obstacles to educational 
integration remains at die ideologictil level. As 
Fiedler and Simpson (1987) have .suggested, 
succe-ssful integration depends on the allenng of 
attitude.s towards individual with special needs 
for educators : this will mean developing strate¬ 
gies and activities that will help .students in 
regulm education, understand and accept their 
peers who have special needs. In tiie community 
tins will mean accepting child wiiJi special needs 
as being capable of integrated living, worlliy of 
meaningful employment, and deserving to ful¬ 
filling leisure activities For attitude to change 
will require first die increasing presence of chil¬ 
dren witii special needs in our scIkkiIs. commu¬ 
nities, workplaces and iii tlie media, giving them 
die chance to participate fully diey will, to Uic 
best of their ability. Hopefully refonns here will 
lead people to change dieir pity and remorse to 
acceptance. 

DLscu.s.sion 

Today, die idea of iiucgratioii reaches to 
many of die scluxils, social and education ser¬ 
vices for children, tlie elderly, persons wiUi 
special needs and otliers who require special 
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assistance. The idea is similar to tlie basis of 
democracy, solidarity and egalitarianism. It 
should be promoted by economic, social secu¬ 
rity, equality of living conditions and active 
participation in community life 

Reform for persons with special needs is a 
most pressing issue. Alongwith the poorly edu¬ 
cated or otlierwise disadvantaged segments of a 
population, persons with special needs have be¬ 
come a part of large underclass. Furtlier consid¬ 
ering the problems with and misappropriate use 
of labels, as concerns categories of special needs 
conditions, it becomes apparent ttiat die process 
of identification and labeling needs to be re- 
fonned. Several groups have put fordi die con¬ 
cept of ‘ ‘Rights Widiout Labels’ ’, which implies 
the desirability to conduct programmes and to 
serve children who have special needs witliout 
labeling them or removing diem from regular 
education prograuunes. 

Some researchers and phuiners believe that 
a unified school system would be more efficient 
and cost effective than operating two systems, 
but the basis for reform comes from the inherent 
and inevitable failure of the presentarrangement 
and the expanded potentiiil that u new integrated 
system has for viewing students widi special 
needs conditions in a fundamentally diiferenl 
way. (Lipsky & Gartner, 1987, P.71), 

Figure 3 depicts the actors involved in edu¬ 
cational integration in the school and classroom. 
This figure emphasizes the imporuuice of the 
interactions between the vanous actors, and 
stresses the need to conceptualize educational 
integration within a larger framework At the 
classroom level, the integration process and 
changes are shaped and miunuiined by die lounc- 


diate educational system, luid by the society at 
liu-ge. They interact Education lor children with 
special needs, il we consider the philosophy of 
integraliftn, and adhere to the notion of educa¬ 
tional integration, their teachers, support stalf 
and peers. 


Teacher Support Teacher 



Fig-3; EducniionnI Inicgration in the .Sthwl nnd 
f'lio.sroom • Agtors nnd Interaction 

An individualized educational plim should 
be drawn up based upon his interaction, and 
including input from die fiunily When consider¬ 
ing placement ol a child widi special needs, it is 
important to attempt to place die child in Uie 
“Least Restnetive Environment” po.s.sible For 
some persons this may still memi tui institutional 
.setting, but mo,St children with special needs, it 
they are given special support, assistance ;uid 
acceptance, etui function and learn in the main¬ 
stream society, :md we along widi odier propo¬ 
nents of educational integration believe diis will 
lead to a higher quality of lite for the individuals 
concerned 
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Multiple Khanda Play 


Prepared hy: Sliri Prabhakar Pattiiaik, Headmaster, SubudhidcYi Primary ScIkk)I, Berliatnpur 
(Gni.) Orissa. 


Materials Required : Two pieces of measuring 7 cm. One piece of drawing paper mea.suring 
50x35 mm Small Balcc or Tamarind .seeds. One rickshaw spokes. One old tap 
bottom of a wnst watch One aluminium plate imd some paints, 



Multiple Khauda Pali 



























































































Method of Preparation 

Two pieces of wood to be prepared round 
alike a cylinder measuring IVi" length tind 1" 
diiuneter Both cylinders should be prepared 
in equid size, 12 flats and tlie flats be painted by 
ditlerent colours. The flats of one piece of wixxl 
be numbered 1 to 12. The flats of others wixxl be 
painted witli dots or rounds in different colours 
from 1 to 12 just like Fasakathi,. 

The drawing sheet measuring 50x35 cm 
should be divided by dark hue using pen and to 
form 156 boxes (12x13) as illustrated above. The 
first line contained 12 boxes will be little-iiuire 
in size tlian tlie otlier boxes These 12 boxes 
should be divided in two ptirts joining by a 
crossed line imd each box w ill be numbered from 
1 to 12 on the upper part of the box The lower 
part of the box will contain dots 1 to 12 The rest 
of 144 boxes will be numbered from llol2,2 to 
24, 3 to 36 and upto 12 to 144 in the manner as 
illustrated above and each number be joined with 
a pen’s line of different colours. 


Play Methods 

This can be played for two or more students, 
At Uie beginning , drawing sheet (Play PiUi) i.s 
to be spiued on a flat (able or on tlie lltxir^onc 
student will have two pieces of cylindcrical 
wood piece in two lumds each imd be allowed lo 
roll on tlie flixir or table A p;u-ticular number ol 
one piece of wimxI imd tliedoi.s contain of imoiher 
piece of wwxl will be visible. For exiunple if the 
number is 5 in one slick imd lour dots die 
mulljfication .system i.e 5x4=20 comes to die 
mind of child Anollier boy or student witli hall 
of indication suck will come down lo die line of 
box number-5 and dots 4 which lurive at 20 And 
the first boy will give 20 small balse or tiunannd 
.seeds, luid like Uiis die process will lie repeated 
so IhalmuluficaliOn addition, etc. cimbestrengUi- 
ened in the mind oHlie students by play way and 
which creates attraction, attention in the learning 
process of luidiinetics. 

This is very cheap, easy to prepme This 
toy is primarily prepiued for Class-111 of 
aritlimeiics btKik multiple chart, fins process 
CiUi be wrillen in regional languages. 
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SCIENCE RELATED VALUES 


Curiosity, quest for knowledge, objectivity, honesty and 
truthfulness, courage to question, systematic reasoning, 
acceptance after proof/verification, open-mindedness, 
search for perfection and team spirit are some of the basic 
values related to science. The processes of science, which 
help in searching the truth about nature and its 
phenomena are characterised by these values. Science 
aims at explaining things and events. Therefore to learn 
and practise science ; 

* Be inquisitive about things and events around you. 

* Have the courage to question beliefs and practices. 

* Ask Vhaf, *how' and 'why' apd find your answers 
by critically observing, experimenting, consulting, 
discussing and reasoning. 

* Record honestly your observations and experi¬ 
mental results in your laboratory or outside it. 

Repeat experiments carefully and systematically if 
required, but do not manipulate your results under 
any circumstance. 

* Be guided by facts, reasons^and logic. Do not be 
biased in one way or the other. 

* Aspire to make new discoveries and inventions by 
sustained and dedicated work. 


GANDHUrS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a tahsinan.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test ; 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you. may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words,will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 
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Editorial 


During ancient times wc had ‘Gurukida A^hramcis' wheie the teacher (Giii u) taught his 
students thiough stoiies, leal life situations and co-curticulai activities Thus a close 
inteiaction and inter-ielalionship was established between the teachci and the taught 
Today’s educationists have again and again emphasised on this point that teaching-leaimng 
process takes place effectively in a coidiai and joyful atmospheie Foi this the teachei has 
to utilise his/her Cl eativity and imagination. Thcclassioom activities should be so designed 
as to leflect the leal life experience. Then the students can be moie actively involved in such 
activities In theaiticle 'Eaily Childhood Social Studies’ the author has given a paiticulai 
example of teaching-learning activities in social study wheie he aigued that if piopci caie 
ill planning classioom activities isgiven with various locally available mateiials, it will not 
only stimulate tlie intciest of the child m learning but also the child will enjoy each moment 
of it 

Active involvement of a child in such activities helps him/her to remain aleit and 
sensitive to the learning situations This will also help in the pi oper growth and development 
of the child In the aiticle ‘Simple Activities to Stimulate Thinking ‘ the authoi lays 
emphasis on the fact that the teacher can induce dynamism in the young child’s thinking 
by stimulation For effective transaction of classroom activities the teacher must be cleai 
about the concept he/she wants the chjld to learn The ideas should be organised and 
systematised At times the children could also present some oi iginal ideas which should be 
encouraged, In all these processes, the teacher plays a vital role, A note of encouragement, 
a gentle touch, a sense of achievement and a feeling of oneness while solving a pioblem 
woiks wondeifully in making teaching-learning attractive and intcicstmg, The child learns 
fiom experience most attentively and retention is very strong, In the ailicle ‘Teacher as a 
Guide’ the autboi has bcaiilifully piescnted the teacher as a tiavel agent who takes the 
students in a trip through the lesson and as the nip comes to an end the content coveied is 
leal 111 most effectively and the students learn it. This develops an eagerness in the leainei 
to leain moie and moie in fiituie In the ailicle entitled ‘Total Liietacy in the Context of 
Fdiicationfor Allby2000 A.D ’,authoishaveanalysedtheprogrammesofNationalLiteiacy 
Mission and the taiget achieved so fai 



Accoidiiig to the authors, one of the important impediments has been iiinaway 
population growth. Suggested plan ofaction has been given by the aiithois which highlights 
the needs for pooling ofiesouices, rutiire projected need, strategy etc Diffeient actions ioi 
remote hilly icgion and uiban aieas have also been suggested 

Total literacy can only be achieved if it could be through proper planning and co¬ 
ordination In the article ‘Early Childhood Care and Education’ the author has aigued that 
piopei development and school icadiness of the child could be attempted through caie and 
attention in the eaily childhood stage The teacher should be adequately tiained and 
mloiincd By this they could act as bettei lesouice of the society m futiiie In the article 
‘Education of Disabled Children’, the autlioi puts her concern that theteacheism List be careful 
in teaching disabled students also While the weaknesses of a disabled child could be 
lemediatcd, stiong points ofa disabled child need to be emphasised A tiained ediicatoi can 
lecognise the needs as well as assets of these children and can use it ptiiposively in solving 
the problems laced by them Foi such leasons and many more teachei’s oiientation 
piogi ammes have been earned out still tlieie aie cei lam lacunas In the article 'Tiaimng the 
liaineis’. the authoi has put ceitain piactital pioblems'of teachei tinining piogtammes, 
especially the need foi oi lentation of teacher educatois The tiaineis need to be more fi iendly 
and cooper ative They should also be awai e of latest inlet national ti ends m leacbei education 
while they could tiy out each teaching technique ina puiely classioom situation, theorisation 
could be avoided In oui “Games Coiner”, we have D Blnivana’s ‘ Guaid the Faim’ and 
■ lumping Postman’ games, The teachei could cany out similai games and activities with 
locally available materials 

We would welcome further suggestions fiom oui esteemed leaders 
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GANDHUrS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 


anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words,will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you win find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 
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Early Childhood Social Studies 


Dr, Marlow Edioer 
Northeast Missouri State University 
Education Division, Kirksville, MO 63501 


Sensoty experience forms an integral part ofteaching-learning process Various materials should be 
provided to stimulate interest in learning. If the children can touch andfeel any real object and come 
tolearn about it that becomes a permanent memory for them Teaching-learning activities become more 
and more interesting if they are related to personal experience of the child This way they can be 
actively involved The children are als o left to think and discuss among them and with the teacher. 
They also form questions. At the primary stage children are more curious to learn. Their interest can 
be inculcated by adaptation of various classroom activities with the real life experience A research 
IS conducted by the author who supervised a student teacher and a regular teacher in this research. 


A student teacher (ST) and regular teacher (RT) 
supervised by the writer, a university supervi¬ 
sor, taught a social studies unit on farming to 
first grade children The ST and RT grew up on 
a farm and seemingly possessed quality back¬ 
grounds information on the unit taught, They 
used various materials as learning opportuni¬ 
ties to stimulate interest in learning The ST 
and RT placed four large pictures on the bul¬ 
letin board stressing farm animals 

The first attractive illustration showed the 
inside of a laying house with hens in metal 
cages, four to six in each cage Pupils in the 
introduction of the unit asked what the hens 
ate. The ST and RT had brought along a small 
plastic sack of mash, finely ground wheat, com, 


and soybeans, among other ingredients. Each 
child felt the mash, commenting on its smooth 
feeling. A few liked the aroma of the mash The 
ST pointed to the beaks of laying hens so that 
pupils realized feed for laying hens had to be 
ground in very small particles to eat 

Learners were surprised to learn that hens 
have no teeth as we know them They were 
shown a picture of a gizzard of a chicken to 
understand that they have no stomachs The ST 
explained that .small pieces of rock, like oyster 
shell, are available foi hens to eat; the oyster 
shell helps to grind the fine particles of mash 
which is mixed with different liquids to aid 
digestion. Furthermore, the oyster shell also is 
used by the laying hen to form the shells of 




eggs The ST and RT soon realized that with 
many explanations, concrete materials must be 
used in teaching-learning situations. When dis¬ 
cussing with the university supervisor at the 
end of the lesson presentation, the ST and RT 
realized that many real objects must be used in 
teaching so that pupils undei stand what is 
taught Thus, children need opportunities to 
touch and use as many senses as possible to 
attach meaning to the concept of oyster shell 
The latter item was brought the next day to 
school by the ST, 

A child asked if the gizzard of the laying 
hen was the same as gizzards that aie bought 
m stores for frying and eating This was a good 
question since the learner was relating personal 
experiences to what the ST was teaching. An¬ 
other pupil asked why hens do not fly while 
most birds do This led to a discussion of lay¬ 
ing hens interacting with human beings and 
becoming somewhat tame in the process 
whereas most birds see people rather larely. 
One child mentioned they had a bird feeder 
next to their house and every day diverse birds 
could be observed eating gram Children seem¬ 
ingly could name many birds in doors such as 
cardinals, blue-jays, sparrows and bluebirds 
Pictures of these birds were placed next to the 
one on laying hens so that pupils could notice 
likenesses and differences. With active involve¬ 
ment, children named the characteristics of birds 
while the ST wrote these on the chalkboard 
using neat manuscript letters These youngsters 
were learning biology m classifying animals' 
The ST and RT now obtained the attention 
of children to the second of the fom pictures on 
the bulletin of farm animals. This picture 
showed daily cows ready to enter a milking 
parlour to be milked A few pupils commented 
on the black and white hair on the dairy ani¬ 
mals in the picture The ST stated that these 
were Holsteins with the black and white hair. A 
learner mentioned she had seen cows that were 


yellow in colour. The ST had an encyclopaedia 
open to where dairy cows of diverse colours 
were shown. The young children liked to talk 
about having seen cows of different colours 
when driving with their parents m the rural 
aieas 

The student teachei showed pictures of 
cows eating giain in the milking parlour. The 
amount given to each cow depended upon how 
much milk was produced The higher the pro¬ 
duction, the more gram was allotted to the 
cow To provide grain for each cow, the dairy 
farmer set a gauge and the gram came down a 
small pipe automatically The ST and RT had 
additional pictures to show about the milking 
parloui One showed a pipeline milker where 
milk goes directly from the cow being milked 
by an attached milking device to the bulk milk 
tank. The bulk milk tank is refrigerated and 
cools the milk down to 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
m thirty minutes In the pictuie, learners could 
notice the milk moving fiom the daily cow to 
the large storage tank, also called the bulk 
milk tank. One child mentioned that his father 
had read and looked at pictures with him from 
a library book showing a grandfather holding 
a bucket and milking the cow by hand, not 
machine. The ST has a libraiy book showing 
the same kind of pictures The copyright of the 
library book was 1945 The ST mentioned that 
It was so over 45 years ago Pipeline milkers 
are recent inventions according to the ST and 
RT State law requires that milk produced on 
the farm cannot be touched by human hands 
and pipeline milkeis take care of this problem 
The ST discussed with learners why milk for 
people should not be touched by human hands. 
Thus the concept of bacteria was brought in to 
the discussion. Surprisingly, many children in 
the classroom had heard of bacteiia and its 
possible harmful effects to people. The ST read 
a brief news article on salmonella poisoning 
and its horrible effects on people. Pupils brought 
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up the topic of sour milk. Milk containers state 
the date by which it should be discaided if not 
consumed already With a drawing on the chalk¬ 
board, the ST showed wheie the expiied date 
for consuming the milk would be shown on a 
container The writer who supervised the stu¬ 
dent and regular teachei believes that what 
young children have learned and can learn is 
underestimated. This is true especially if pupils 
have had previous diiect experience with a 
product such as milk consumption 

Next, the ST and RT discussed with pupils 
a third picture on the bulletin board which 
illustrated fish being raised m a farm pond. The 
farmer used fish pellets to feed the fish as they 
came to the surface to eat each pellet The 
farm pond contained many fish as they came 
to the surface to feed An aquarium with small 
gold fish in the classroom piovided further 
content for pupils to think about and discuss. 
Young children raised questions such as the 
following about fish ' 

1 Why can fish live m water whereas 
hens and dairy cattle must live on 
land to breathe air? Children were 
fascinated here m learning about the 
use of gills by fish as compared to 
lungs used by birds and mammals 

2 Why does the body temperature of 
fish become similar to the surround¬ 
ing temperature whereas birds and 
mammals have a constant body tem¬ 
perature ? Young children in sequence 
had a chance to view the fourth pic¬ 
ture on the bulletin board placed by 
the ST and RT 

The fourth picture was divided into two 
parts. One part contained the life cycle of a 
frog Pupils looked at the small insert of an 
egg, the tadpole, and the adult frog The next 
day the ST and RT brought to class a quart Jar 
containing very small tadpoles As the days 
progressed, pupils noticed how the tadpoles 


grew Comments were made on tadpoles living 
in water and as a fiog living on land most of 
the time. Here, children were surprised to learn 
that frogs had developed lungs which tadpoles 
did not have 

The second part of the fourth picture on 
the bulletin boaid had a turtle pictured. It 
showed turtles hatching from eggs. Pupils now 
concluded that hens (chickens) lay eggs and 
their young hatch from eggs. Fish, frogs, and 
turtles also lay eggs from which the young 
hatch came out The ST explained that frogs 
and turtles have the same body temperature as 
do fish, all being cold-blooded Birds and 
mammals have a constant body temperature 
and do not depend upon the environment. Body 
temperature was also explained by the ST. A 
question arose as to frogs and turtles being 
farm animals The ST and RT praised pupils for 
raising this question as well as others The ST 
stated that ponds on farms for cattle to drink 
water from have an ample number of tadpoles 
and frogs/toads as well as some turtles 

To evaluate pupil achievement in the farm 
unit, the ST and RT introduced and showed a 
filmstrip to these early primary grace pupils 
Adequate lime was spent on each frame so that 
learners could tell what they had learned about 
each faim animal. The first three frames showed 
fish. Pupils volunteered to tell what they had 
learned about fish. Thus pupils told about fish 
having gills instead of lungs, among other sub¬ 
ject matter learned The next four frames illus- 
liated amphibians such as frogs and toads. Here, 
young learners discussed frogs and toads being 
born in water and hatched from eggs, as well as 
developing into tadpoles. These animals later 
acquiied lungs and live on land. The next four 
frames in the filmstrip showed turtles and 
snakes, both called reptiles. Young learners here 
told about turtles and snakes being cold¬ 
blooded, and their babies being hatched from 
eggs. Four sequential illustrations in the film- 
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strip revealed buds Learners were veiy profi¬ 
cient in pointing out that buds have featheis 
and have a constant body temperature lead¬ 
ings. Many birds fly, howevei, laying hens do 
not fly Their young too hatch fioin eggs and, 
like fish, frogs, and leptiles are independent 
from their motheis at biith 

The final part of the filmstrip had foui 
frames devoted to mammals Pupils discussed 
that which had been elaborated upon pievi- 
ously such as dairy cows giving milk foi hu¬ 
man consumption To answei how the young 
are fed, the ST and RT showed a pictuie of a 
beef cow nursing hei calf. A picture was also 
shown to pupils and discussed on a recently 
born daily calf being fed by bucket Heie, the 


young calf was led eithci whole milk or 
skimmed milk fiom bucket feeding, 

III Summary 

Early piimary pupils aie curious, They 
desiic to learn and have high eneigy levels foi 
learning Teachers need to choose mteiesting 
learning opportunities foi pupils Goal centred 
learning must be in evidence 

At the end of the unit, a child asked if 
there are any mammals that lay eggs The ST 
stated that the platypus in Australia piovides 
milk foi feeding her young which are hatched 
liom eggs Teachers need to realize that eaily 
piimary giade pupils can tiuly be motivated 
individuals to achieve, giow and develop i 
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Simple Activities to Stimulate Thinking 


Basanti Banerjee 
Head, MuUihandicapped Unit 
National Association for the Blind, New Delhi 110 022 


The children at the primary level are Just like clay models They can be effectively and efficiently 
moulded into any shape if there is a constant interaction between the children and the teacher The 
teacher can induce dynamism in theyoungchild's thinking by stimulation Textbooks arejustsources 
of knowledge and information But the actual teaching learning process takes place in a more cordial 
and jovial mood which the teacher can create through his/her imagination and interpretation. The 
children find it easier to cope with such a given stimuli, and it avoids fatigue, boredom and absent 
minded ness. 


Teachers are prime forces controlling the reins of 
education, It therefore, becomes their prime task 
to enhance the child’s level of thinking by stimu¬ 
lating them with rich experiences to make learn¬ 
ing fun for them They must inculcate dynamism 
in the young child’s thinking, which will facili¬ 
tate them in problem solving, decision making, 
evaluation and critical thinking Learning thus 
automatically becomes a constant source of joy 
and delight, and enables the child to work with 
new zeal, interest and confidence They soon 
realise the need to give each idea a second and 
alternative thought, such minds exhibit greater 
fluency and flexibility of ideas, which is essential 
in this fast developing scientific and technologi¬ 
cal world 

Ironically, it has been observed that the 


textbooks, which are instruments in the hands 
of the teachers, are Just sources of imparting 
knowledge and information to the students. 
This more often makes learning dull and mo¬ 
notonous, consequently children dread the sight 
of the school, they often tend to become ag¬ 
gressive and repulsive towards authority, On 
the other hand, if the teachers realise the im¬ 
portance of organising activities which will 
enable the students to think and response in an 
entertaining manner, they will look forward to 
learning, this will cultivate in thenn an aware¬ 
ness to think and act, Such activities will also 
help the teachers to elevate the young minds 
from a lower level to a higher and more sophis¬ 
ticated level of thinking. Education will thus 
not become a stereo type activity but a sort of 




play Held where the teacheis and students are 
both inteiacling in a coidial and jovial mood 

Most of the teachers do lealise the impor¬ 
tance of oiganising such activities winch may 
stimulate thinking in the childien, but the prob¬ 
lem loi them is how to piocure and exhibit 
activities which may provide childien with the 
opportunity to act, manipulate, observe, mea¬ 
sure, interpict diffeient objects and situations. 
They are themselves not trained in the various 
techniciucs and strategies that helps in the sys¬ 
tematic thinking process, some of them aie not 
even acquainted with them 

The mam aim of the teachers should be to 
first have very clear concepts of what he/she 
wants the students to think in ielation to the 
content matter or situation She should heiself 
have a knowledge of a vaiiotis techniques that 
can be employed in the piocess of thinking, 
this piovides an organised diieciion and helps 
the students to think better and expiess himself 
coheiently These intei active strategies prove 
veiy effective and the message conveyed is 
better received The students find it easier to 
cope with such a given stimuli, and it avoids 
fatigue, boredom and absent mindedness. 

Now the question arises Why to intro¬ 
duce other activities besides the classroom 
teaching? Interesting and attractive classroom 
activities stimulate the thinking, theieby chal¬ 
lenging the intellect which will positively ef¬ 
fect the learning outcome in any subject area 
One great advantage of such activities is that it 
infuses a new vitality m the learners, they tealise 
the need to pause and think, and thus display 
greater flexibility and fluency of ideas, original 
and innovative solution to problems and situ¬ 
ations. 

It IS at the primary level that the young 
minds are impressionable and can be moulded 
easily. The teachers at this level should be well 
acquainted with the various thinking skills and 
the activities that can be done with their chil¬ 


dren They must have an open liberal mind to 
incorporate them along with the various formal 
classroom teaching Theie is need lo tram the 
teachers and equip them with materials that 
will enhance the thinking of the students and 
help 111 the interesting presentation of the con¬ 
tent. The National Policy on Education (NPE, 
1986 revised 1992) has advocated “ a child 
centied and activity based process of learning”, 

There is no derth of piogiammes that have 
attempted to teach oi impart thinking skills with 
the notion that “thinking” is a process which can 
be indulged in deliberating and can be directed 
at will Many tools have been devised to encour¬ 
age students to employ all then senses when 
confronted with a a given problem oi situation 

The stimulating thinking activities that fol¬ 
low are very simple/inleresting and not much 
lime consuming These can be easily done with 
the children, It is essential that the childien 
must be aware about objects, events, persons 
and situations around them and gradually de¬ 
velop an ability to identify and describe these. 
These activities will provide the essential di- 
lections to the teacheis It may be noted that 
these activities are not exhastive and can be 
modified according to local variation 

Simple Activities 

Objectives ' To develop the concept that 
even though the shape of things are changed, 
the amount/length/number lemains the same 

Activity 

Students are asked to make two balls of 
the same size from a big ball of clay Qne ball 
IS left on the table and the shape of the other 
is changed to look like a bird or animal or 
human figure Now ask the question Do the 
two balls have the same amount of clay'? 

Activity 

Showing two ribbons, strings, tablemats, 
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rags of cloth (bright coloured) rulers of the 
same length, the students are asked : Are the 
two objects of the same length ? Then one of 
them is rolled, and again the students are asked' 
Are the two objects of the same length ? 

Activity 

A couple of exercise books are taken from 
tire students and spread on the teacher's desk in 
two rows (each row is having the same num¬ 
ber) Then the books from one row are arranged 
in a pile and the students are asked if the num¬ 
ber is still the same in both the rows The 
same activity can be done with candles, 
pencils, nails, tiny toys 


Activity 

Material Two clay balls identical in 
weight 

Display 1 

(AJ (6) 



— Do both the balls have the same 
amount of clay ? 

— Is there as much clay in (A) as in (B)'’ 
Why do you think so? 

Display 11 



(A) (6) 


Suppose (B) IS elongated 

— Do both have the same amount of 
clay? 

— Is there as much clay in (A) as in (B)"^ 


— Why do you think so? 

Display Ill 

(b) 

Suppose (B) is moulded in the shape of 
A bird or man or cat 
— Do both have the same amount of 
clay? 

— Is there as much clay in (A) as in (B)7 
— Why do you think so? 

Activity 2 

Material ; Two identical rulers. 

Display I 

p.l M M M ' si 'T (A) 

rr.l I .1 I .1 IJ I si (B) 

— Are both the rulers 
equal in length? 

Display 11 

r I ,1 1,1 i.,i '4I ui '4 (A) 

nci 


't 


CB) 

Changing the position of (B) ' 

— Are both the rulers equal in length? 

— Are the rulers still equal in length or 
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is any one of them shorter or longer 
than the other? 

Material Two identical pieces or wires 
or strings 
Display I 

Q2222Z2Z2> (A) 

(b) 

— Are both the pieces of strings 
equal in length? 

Display II 

QTXtXXCO (A) 


Spreading the pencils of group (B) 

— Are there the same number of pencils 
in both the gioups? 

Mateiial ■ Ten strips of sticks with tiny 
house on them (Display on flannel board) 
Display I 



^22?^ (B) 


Twisting (B) : 

— Are both the pieces of strings equal m 
length or is any one of them shorter 
or longer than the other? 

Activity 

Ten candles (Pencil, Nails) 

Display I 




— Are there the same number of pencils 
in both the groups? 

Display II 


— Are there the same number of houses in 
both the groups? 

Display II 






Changing the position of group (B) ■ 

— Are there the same number of houses 
in both the groups? 

Activity 

Material Two identical containers and 
one broad flat trough 
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Display 1 


1 - 1 ^ 


(a) (b) 


— Do the two conlaincis have the bame 
amount of water'^ 

Display II 



(A) (B) (C) 

Pouring the water of (B) in (C): 

— Do the two containers (A,C) have the 
same amount of water? 

— How do you know? 

Activity 

Material' Two pieces of equal sized green 
card boards, two pieces of card boards cut in 
the shape of cows and six pieces of card boards 
cut in the shape of equal sized huts. 

(Display on flannel board) 

Display I 



Suppose these two pieces of card boards 
are patches of green grass. 

— Are both the patches of grass equal? 
— Is there as much grass in (A) as in (B)? 


— Will the cow in (A) get as much grass 
to eat as the cow in (B) 

— How do you know"^ 

Display !I 



— Are both the patches of grass equal? 
— Is there as much grass in (A) as in (B)? 
— Will the cow in (A) get as much grass 
as the cow m (B) 

— How do you know? 

Activity 

Two containers, one long and narrow (e.g. 
a small kids water bucket or test tube) and the 
other flat and broad (e g. a basin or tough) are 
kept on the teachers desk 

A student is asked to act as a milk man 
{dudh wala ), and he is instructed to pour a 
glass of water in each container. The students 
are asked if the quantity of water is the same 
in both the containers. 

Activity 

Display on the flannel board or draw on 
the blackboard, two identical plots of the green 
field. The students are asked : Is there the same 
amount of grass in each field ’> Two identical 
cows and three houses are pasted or drawn in 
each. In one they are all placed in a row and in 
the other the placement is spreaded The stu¬ 
dents are asked . Is there the same amount of 
grass left in both the fields ? 

Objective : To develop the ability to form 
group of objects, events, persons and situations 
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according to a definite criteria A group/class 
U formed by the union of two or more things 
with common characteiistics. 

Activity 

Cut out pictures of the animals or small 
toy animals (e g. cow goats, deer, rabbits, lions, 
dogs, etc) the students are taught that they 
belong to one class i e the class of animals 
Next, the students are encouraged to group the 
animals according to sub classes, e g accord¬ 
ing to their mode of living domestic animals 
(dogs, cats, cows_ and wild animals (lions, deer, 
elephants) Another criteria may be accoiding 
to their diet habits eg, herbivoious animals 
and carnivorous animals 

Students may be given the opportunity to 
make a number of other types of classification 
with the toys or cut out pictures of animals 
(e g according to their movements - walking, 
crawling, jumping, climbing). The children 
may be encouraged to explore the similarity 
and differences among them 




Herbivorous Carnivorous 

Different collection of objects, such as pens, 
pencils, coloured pencils, coloured chalks dif¬ 
ferent kinds of fruits and vegetables or flowers 
can be displayed on the teacher’s table, The 
students are asked to “put together things that 
are alike, put them there if they are different" 
Students may be asked to act as shopkeep¬ 
ers e.g., Scihzi wallets , Phool wallas (florists) 


saiee wallas, fuiit wallas All those who are 
selling vegetables foim one group, those sell¬ 
ing fruits foim another group, and those selling 
sarees from the othei group 

Like wise names of the tree animals/shops/ 
vehicles, etc. can be given to the students Then 
they can be asked to foim groups 

A further classification can be done of each 
of the gioups. e.g of the tiees 

Trees Plants Bushes 

Seasonal Perennial- 

Flowering Fruit bearing 

The complexity of the classification can 
be done on a higher level by attributing two, 
three, four or even five types of classifications 
Colour 

Red (A) Blue (A') 

Shape Square (B) - AB - A’B 

Circle (B) - AB - AB 

Activity 

Allotting names or distributing pictures of 
the animals/trees/vehicles/shop articles/veg¬ 
etables/ fruits etc to the students, they may be 
asked to form groups, with these groups, 
through some more activities, further classifi¬ 
cation can be done. 

For example, in the animal group, the stu¬ 
dents can be asked to form groups according to 
domestic or wild (To put it m simpler form ■ 
staying m the house and staying in the forest) 
More groups can be formed on the basis of the 
answers of the following questions . 

— What do they eat (grass eater oi 
meat eatei) 

— Where do they live ? 

— How do they call (e g. bark, roar, 
etc.) 

— What are the young ones called ? 

— How do they move about 

Activity 

Ask children to think of any profession 
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Domestic Animals 
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Think of any profession: 



(e.g teacher, doctor, policeman, gardener, bus 
walla, driver etc) The ones belonging to one 
profession are grouped together. 

— What work do they do 7 
— What dress do they wear 
— What articles (things) do they use ? 

Objective ' To develop the ability to ar¬ 
range objects or things according to ascending 
or descending order. 

Activity 

Students of the same height form a group 
The height or age of each student is measured 
and the necessary correction in the position is 
done. 

The same can be done with other objects 
(e.g., chalks, sticks, etc ) and the students may 
be asked to arrange them in ascending or de¬ 
scending order 

Objective : To develop the ability to think 
about people, objects, places, etc and to group 
and organise ideas in a systematic manner ac¬ 
cording to a given set direction. 

The use of POPBEANS POPAN 

P = people P = People 

O = Objects O = Objects 

P = Places P = Places 

B = Brandnames A = Activities 

E = Expressions N = Nature 

A = Activities 
N = Nature (Environment) 

S = Symbols 

Initially take up one point e.g., PEOPLE 
Give the students two minutes to think of all 
the names starting with the letter ‘B’ (any 


alphabet may be given). Gradually take up the 
other points e.g objects, places, brandnames, 
etc. 

Then a particular work may be taken e.g., 
the colour ‘Red’ 

— What does the word ‘Red’ remind you 
e g Red Riding Hood. 

— What objects can be associated with 
‘Red’ 

e.g Post Box 

— What places can be related to ‘Red’ ^ 
e.g Red Fort. 

— What brandnames can be associated 
with ‘Red’ ? 
e g Red Label Tea 

— What activities does the word ‘Red’ 
remind you ? 
e.g Correction (Teacher) 

— What in nature can be associated with 
‘Red’ ? 
e.g Rose 

— What symbols can be associated with 
‘Red’? 
e.g. Stop 

This technique helps in producing ideas in 
a systematic and organised form In composi¬ 
tion this provides ideas in directions. 

(Source POPBEANS and POPAN : Eihwon 
Thinking Programme) 

Keeping the objective of each activity in 
mind, and according to the need and situation 
of the classroom, the teacher can do a variety 
of other similar activities The children may 
also be encouraged to invent original ideas, 
make drawings, paintings or models. 
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Teacher as a Guide 


■ Nilima Srivastava 
T G T, Atomic Energy Central School 2 
Bombay 400094 


For some reason or the other our education system at timesfails to attract learners and it is found that 
m this process teaching becomes dull, boring and monotonous The teachers comes as a centralfigure 
in this process where he/she can make or mar the enthusiasm of a learner Without establishing a 
relationship between the teacher and the learner, it is impossible to make teaching effective Besides 
this the teacher should have a clear concept of what is to be taught. It would enable him/her to move 
from basic to latest with appropriate steps. If afriendly attitude is shown and commonness ofpurpose 
IS established then the child learns from experiences most attentively and the retention is very 
noteworthy. 


Our education system appears today to be trapped 
in a vicious circle. The cause of the existing 
factors appears to lie on a secondary factor andthe 
secondary factor cause in turn lies in the next 
factor and as we contmue, we finally end up to the 
place from where we started and the output is zero 
The following article attempts to throw light on 
certain factors by comparing the ‘teacher guide’ 
with the ‘travel agent’ who also acts as a guide and 
helps the ignorant traveller in undertaking the 
journey, 

The client enters the travel agents office. 
The office is beautifully decorated with beau¬ 
tiful on souvenir, Journals,, pamphlets, bro¬ 
chures and pictures of different places. The travel 
agent has a ready smile and looks alert and 


enthusiastic, The client is very much attracted 
to the set up and the person and there is no 
difficulty in making a link between the trans¬ 
mitter and the receiver. 

Once the interrelation is set up the interac¬ 
tion begins. Now the client has his own appre¬ 
hensions, fears and doubts about the trip be¬ 
cause of the previous experiences The child 
also has his own fear due to the previous expe¬ 
riences or the background from which he is 
coming. A successful teacher is like the travel 
agent who takes care of all the above factors 
and is still able to encourage the child to un¬ 
dertake the trip by giving the correct informa¬ 
tion about time resource limits, safety aspects 
and the instruments that can be affectively used 




during the trip (Pic. 3) 

The travel agent on the guide should have 
a thorough knowledge of all the places to be 
visited and he should be aware of all the im¬ 
portant spots that the client should not miss 
during the trip The teacher should also have a 
broad knowledge base and should know right 
from basics to the latest data in the related 
topic. 

He should be able to steer the child suc¬ 
cessfully from basics to latest with the help of 
appropriate steps as experiments, comparative 
study, puzzles, projects who further reinforcse 
the knowledge transmitted (Pic 4) 

Sometimes the transmitter is as much pre¬ 
occupied with the process of transmitting that 
a very important factor ‘humour’ is completely 
forgotten, There is a close relation between the 
'HaHa' and 'Aha'. The happy moments estab¬ 
lish a strong union between the teacher and the 
taught A friendly atmospheie is established 
and many problems which couldn’t be handled 
by sympathy alone are solved within no time 
How many of us are able to forget the guide 
who did not talk m a monotonous tone, but,- 
his talk was full of jokes, anecdotes and un¬ 
usual happenings. Nobody is able to sleep 
through a comedians monologue and the exhi¬ 
bitions disappear in no time, The happy mo¬ 
ments are the one 'during which the children 
are most attentive and the retention is very 
strong So children should be encouraged to 
compose their own ridles, jokes and collect 
funny incidents and unusual happening related 
to the texts. Humour is no substitute for con¬ 
tent but it acts as a doorway (Pic 5) 

Now, how many of us have forgotten the 
guides who have taken the care to personally 
straighten our scats or adjust the seat belts. The 
encouraging note, the warm smile and the soft 
touch act as catalysts during the learning pro¬ 
cess. During the school days. I fondly remem¬ 
ber one teacher who would come to my place 


and when I was slow with the work would 
whisper quietly you alone can do it’, I was so 
thrilled by the whole process that within no 
time I was the fastest to finish the work in class 
Later I came to know that she whispered the 
same things to many in the class but I remem¬ 
ber that it worked as magic for me, 

During the trips people like to travel with 
friends Rarely we would find a lone wanderer 
and if asked about his wish, he would say ‘I 
wish they were also here’. Similarly children 
work most effectively when they are in groups. 
During the group activities there is a stiong 
sense of belongingness, commitment and a 
strong urge to arrive at the result How many of 
us have still not forgotten the radiant excited 
foxes and the echoing voices 7 Teacher we 
could do it’ (Pic 6) 

Sometimes during large bookings it might 
happen that certain clients would have already 
visited one of two places. The teacher also 
finds that certain students have already explcwe 
a topic. The skillful travel agent can build an 
individual expertise by encouraging them to 
undertake some tour responsibilities or give 
some interesting suggestions. Similarly in a 
class, the children of this category can be al¬ 
lowed to undertake extra responsibilities so that 
their interests remain alive. 

Our sketchbooks and the diaries contain¬ 
ing the account of the tour still remain our 
proud possessions. The children should also be 
encouraged to maintain scrapbooks, draw 
sketches and maintain a project report of their 
work The children’s imagination and their cre¬ 
ativity abilities get an outlet by these activities 
and the results are just astonishing and wonder¬ 
ful. 

The travel agent or guide has to be pre¬ 
pared for both sides of the picture, He may get 
frantic phone call for assistance or happy post¬ 
cards stating that “—The trip was different, I did 
not know when I walked out of my shell and 
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was actively involved neck deep in activities. 
[ was so engrossed in visiting places that I 
didn’t realise that the trip came to an end and 
then rt was really very sad” 

“1 didn’t know that 1 could draw so beau- 
tifiilly and I had no friends till the groups in¬ 
volved me as a active member and did not 
leave me”, (Pic, 7) 

But one thing was certain that this was not 
the end of the trip but a beautiful beginning. 
The travel agent had booked the client forever. 
He was told that not only this trial but many 
more in near future will be there and they will 


be more thrilling and exciting than the earlier 
ones The element had entered the reaction and 
was set to attack and interact with many ‘un¬ 
knowns’ It was like a chain reaction releasing 
energy at each step for further action (Pic, 8) 

This ‘ open ended’ approach provides the 
light to the traveller or the child and he can 
continue with his endless trip of more and more 
■explorations and adventure The light remains 
alive and vibrant in the young heart and minds 
and sets them on the path leading to successful 
and unique travellers of future. 
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Total Literacy in the Context of Education 
for All by 2000 A.D. 


S P Ahluwaua 
S. BEtNA 

INFOL - CSSR , Sector 8 Bhilai 


Literacy IS an essential instrument fat national and individual development India, a thirdworldcountry, 
despite of active and alert programmes of National Literacy Mission, has a slow and sluggish 
improvement in literacy rate. It, to be precise, rises at a snails pace compared to the yearly exponential 
growth of population. The hassels are mvlti-dmensional and varied From religious constraints to 
cultural bottlenecks to gender discrimination are evident in the literacy rate of women (39 42%) as 
compared to men (63.86% -1991 Census) The need of the hour is to devise and develop a new 
perspective for remote / hilly regions with scattered population, urban and rural areas 


It is universally recognised that literacy is an 
essential instrument for the development of any 
country, The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 1954, unequivocally pinpoints that “ev¬ 
eryone has a right to education", Oddly enough, 
even after forty years of signing this historic 
declaration, the challenge of illiteracy and ab¬ 
sence of basic education still plague and puzzle 
the nation. According to 1981 Census, the lit¬ 
eracy rate in India was 36% which moved on to 
52 ll%in 1991, But the dream oftotal literacy by 
2000 A,D still seems not only elusive and eva¬ 
sive but also distant and difficult, 

Education involves all-round development 
of human personality bringing out the best m 
a man. It equips learners to develop their com¬ 


petence and skills to meet challenges of life. 
Literacy is a key through which the doors of 
education can be opened It helps in generat¬ 
ing, conveying and developing ideas and 
thoughts over time and space It has immense 
potential to understand the various dimensions 
of human “mind" It mter-relates the individual 
with his ecological, environmental (Physical, 
Biological and Social) and even with his psy¬ 
chological existence. This all includes the cul¬ 
tural, economic and organisational aspects of 
life. It is an instiument for knowing, develop¬ 
ing and using that information by the learner. 
Now, the question which raises interest and 
• demands attention is • Who is a literate person"^ 
A person is deemed as literate if he or she can 




read, write and count with understanding in 
any language One who can read but cannot 
Write IS not a literate person 

During the past three decades, the popula¬ 
tion of India has been increasing at the expo¬ 
nential rate of more than 2% per annum It has 
gone up from 361 million in 1951 to 844 
million by 1991 At this rate, it may cross the 
one thousand million mark by 2000 A D 
Strangely enough, increasing educational fa¬ 
cilities have not been able to keep pace with 
the growing population It has been observed 
that when the populat\i)n grew at 23.5% in 
1981-91, the number of literates grew by 47,5% 
and illiterates by 9.8% over the decade If there 
IS no change in the rate of growth of popula¬ 
tion and the state of spread of literacy, there 
would be five hundred million illiterates in 
India in the year 2000 A D This means 500 
million individuals will be in the queue without 
any basic literacy skills and will not be able to 
use their right to learn and know Table -1 shows 
the growth in the number of literates and illiter¬ 
ates during the years 1951 to 1991. 

TABLE 1 

Growth in the Nvmber of Literates and Illiterates 


Year 

Literates 

Illiterates 


(in million) 

(in Million) 

1951 

5 7 

174 

1961 

10 7 

107 

1971 

161.2 

210 


An examination of Table- 1 depicts clearly 
how the efforts to narrow down the gap be¬ 
tween literates and illiterates have given posi¬ 
tive results. It also generates a hope that the 
war can be fought and perhaps can be won 
through careful and cautious efforts 

But due to the socio-religious, political 
and cultural constraints there is a very wide 
range of inequally in the divergent culture of 
India Attitude and perspective vary according 


to sex differences India is a male-dominated 
and pratiacliial society, hence it has a highly 
stereo-type outlook towards women and their 
education The rate of literacy among women 
is 39 42% wheieas male literacy rate is 63.86% 
(1991 Census excluding J & K). 

Literacy makes them functionally aware of 
their ecological, social economic and political 
environment. It removes poverty, inequality, 
backwardness and produces profitable income- 
generating schemes. It controls population, 
child per woman awareness towards family 
planning, helps in decreasing mortality rate 
and raises the sex ratio of women. 

Suggested Action Plan 

The need of the hour is to critically evalu¬ 
ate the implemented approaches and the re- 
souices pooled for the programmes of National 
Literacy Mission The validity and credibility 
lies in the justification of what has been al¬ 
ready done. Those states which are moving 
faster in literacy standards also are facing re¬ 
lapse of illiteracy due to the lack of ineffective 
programme of post-1 iteiacy. The another area 
of concern is that it should be clear to all those 
who are involved in the programme that what 
IS important is not the declaration, but acqui¬ 
sition of functional literacy skills on the part of 
learners The areas of importance are .. 

• Pooling of resources, 

• Future requirements of literacy 
programme; 

• Strategy of future programmes, 

• Role of various orgamsations/commu- 
nities/institutions/ individuals and 

• Methods to spread literacy. 

Suggested Action Strategy 

Under the identified National Literacy 
Mission Programme at district, the blocks with 
specified geographical location and demo 
graphic population should be chosen. A few 
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volunteers including teachers, elders, youth and 
school-going childien above “i yeais of age from 
each village should be selected by the Mission. 

A detailed plan of action and strategies to be 
adopted is given in figuie 1 

Figure - 1 depicts that Phase-1 includes . . 

(a) Fixation of venue, 

(b) Fixation of time, 

(c) Understanding the needs, 

(d) Curriculum (need-based), 

(e) Medium of instruction. 

In tire second phase, tliese are implemented to 
the most illiterate (poorest of the pool) and who aie 
exposed to tlie Basic Literacy Piogiamme, 

In the third phase, these learners are given 
oppoitunity to interest with developmental 
Staff They are made aware of the income gen- 
eiatmg programmes, banking credit stiuctuie, 
co-operatives etc by these personnel 

In the fourth and final stage, fiom the above 
functionally literate leameis, “potential leaineis” 
are identified ( a few) These potential Icaineis 
will continue the basic literacy programmes upto 
phase III while the volunteers will be busy in 
inducing post literacy programmes to tlie poten¬ 
tial learners This cyclic process will continue till 
the whole village is functionally iiteiate with 
basic awareness on health, sanitation, employ¬ 
ment, democratic norms etc. 

Urban and Rural Areas 

Campaign-based approach should be 
adopted in which mass mobilisation of various 
groups and institutions should take part The 
contiibutors are . 

— Voluntary organisations 

— Religious institutions. 

— Educational institiitions/university. 

— Panchayat. / 

In the mass mobilisation various groups of 
people can be enlisted for providing literacy and 
in the implementation of functional literacy 
programmes 
These groups are . 


— Panchayat officials. 

— Teachers (private/goveiiimental) 

— Retiied persons (interested potential 
gioups) 

— House wife ( do .) 

— Educated adult youth 
Other than tliese organisations and volunteers 
the thmst aiea and objectives should be specifically 
fraitted Mass media and mobilisation of human and 
other lesources should reach to tlie streets and lanes 
of the region Post-literacy programmes should be 
comtinueci as a follow up of literacy programme 
Total literacy campaigns have been con¬ 
ducted, completed and concluded un 75 districts 
and post-literacy campaigns have also been 
launched in these districts. An expert gioup has 
been set-up foi pioper evaluation In the Eighth 
plan, the mam strategy would be on the adoption 
of aiea appioach in the pi ogramnies of adult 
education 345 Districts would be brought undei 
the total literacy campaign by the end of the 
Eighth plan period It is proposed to covei about 
80 lakh persons through total literacy. 

But, in 1094 India is still communally, po¬ 
litically, economically and population-wise in 
trouble-some and turbulent situation Population 
IS well over bundled million non-literate adults 
So, the need of the hour is to develop sensitive, 
sensible, and sustainable educational system 
which will flourish and survive in the heart of 
each and every village learner and voluntary 
instiuctoi. The system should respond to the 
community needs and the community should, in 
turn, respond to the strategy and the system. If 
there is a way to compete and develop at par with 
other nation countries in the international senario, 
India has to achieve the ‘literacy taigets’. 

Simultaneously, with this literacy work, 
population control measures and fertility regu- 
fating behaviour studies will have to be carried 
out with zeal and enthusiasm, Hopefully, the 
literacy senario of India will be streamlined 
and strengthened by the year 2000 A D. 
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Early Childhood Care and Education 


Bhujlndra Nath Panda 
Reader, Department of Education 
Regional Inslittite of Education 
Bhiihaneswai 751 007 


Education foi all by 2000 A D in India has attracted attention and importance. To achieve the target 
of Education for All (EFA), early childhood education is a necessity for the proper development and 
school readine.ss of the child If EFA i.s to be achieved by 2000 A D. iinpoi tance to early childhood 
education .should be given with equalisation of educational opportunity A healthy and educated child 
of today is the active and intelligent citizen oftomorrow andtherefore their survival and care is essential 
in the context of EFA. 


Education is a pre-requisite for progress and 
development From the point of view of educa¬ 
tion as a human need, everyone has the light to 
education Not only the importance of education 
has been recognised by the world body but also 
emphasis has been given in our policy document 
on education (NPE, 1986, revised 1992). The 
concept of education for all has attracted global 
importance after Jomtien conference of 1990 If 
EFA is to be achieved by 2000 AD, a break - 
through must take place m India The notion that 
every individual is entitled to receive an educa¬ 
tion , has been fundamental to the overall com¬ 
mitment and activities of UNESCO since its 
inception m 1946. The reason is that UNESCO 
subscribes to the view that a good quality primaiy 
schooling and the provision of essential knowl¬ 


edge and skills for adult to cope with the diverse 
demands of the modern world should be avail¬ 
able to all people regardless of socio-economic 
status, cultural background, gender, race, 
ethnicity or geographic location 

Out of many ways to achieve the target of 
EFA by 2000 AD, early childhood education is 
widely recognized as significant for child de¬ 
velopment and school readiness and as a strat¬ 
egy for promoting equalization of educational 
opportunity, therefore, it must be seriously re¬ 
garded as an integral component of educational 
planning and development, 

India has the second largest child popula¬ 
tion in the world and approximately 40% i e, 
two fifth of the population are children upto 14 
years of age and out of which children between 



3 to 6 years old are approximately 7 5 crores 
These children are our future and our most 
precious resource They are the man’s greatest 
acquisition and provides hope and aspirations 
to the society. Thus a healthy and educated 
child of today is the active and intelligent citi¬ 
zen of tomorrow and therefore, their survival 
and care is essential in the context of EFA 
Children are the mirroi of a nation and 
precious national resource At the eai ly years of 
life the child tries to copy his elders in every 
way he can, Different western and Indian edu¬ 
cationists like Rousseau, Froble, Gandhi, Tagore 
and Sri Aurobindo have given emphasis on 
early childhood care and education Moted psy¬ 
chologists like Erikson, Piaget, Bloom, Jenson 
etc., have given importance on early childhood 
and found that 50% of the total intellectual 
development of the child is completed by the 
time a child is four years old. Affer all, it is the 
children whose individual development in every 
respect will shape the future of our globe. In 
this connection, Abraham Lincoln explained 
that “A child is a person who is going to carry 
on what you have started. He is going to sit 
where you are sitting and when you are gone 
to attend to those things which you think are 
important You may adopt all the policies you 
please, but how they are carried out depends on 
him He will assume control of your cities, 
states and nations” There are also number of 
studies conducted in the world and in India i.e 
Bowaby (1968), Robson et al. (1969), Staub 
(1973), Mialaret (1976), Clark and Cheyne 
(1979), Shinman (1981) and Muralidharan 
(1978-1986) etc, and found out that child’s 
potential for learning is determined to a great 
extent in the early childhood stage So, the 
potential in the children can be harnessed and 
kindled by providing proper education and care 
at an early stage so that they in turn can con¬ 
tribute for accelerating the development of the 
country 


Though the importance of human being as 
a resource has been realized since time imme¬ 
morial in India the stress on HRD has been laid 
in the 7th plan and we realised that they are the 
real wealth of a nation. In this context V.K R V 
Rao explained that human being is not only an 
important means of production, but practicable 
too. The construction and fall of world civili¬ 
zation, in every era, depends on human beings 
and he is both the author and hero of the world 
histoiy He can mobilise the natural resources 
for economic development of a country and 
act as a basis / primer for all development For 
instance, the rapid post-war recovery of a coun¬ 
try like Japan which suffered the worst time to 
became great economic power within a short 
period of time only by the strength of their 
human resources. Thus, we have to take care of 
our precious resource from the very beginning 
because early childhood period is the founda¬ 
tion for personality, attitudes, social confidence, 
habits formation, learning skills and intellec¬ 
tual development 

If left otherwise, a slight handicap in this 
period would be irremediable in the later part 
of life. So, education to these tendermost con¬ 
stituents is the basic necessity for development 
of human society It is through education that 
a nation transmits its heritage, recreates its cul¬ 
ture, strengthens its economy and conserves its 
values. In U K it was realised by everybody 
that education is not an expenditure but an 
investment in man and development of human 
resources could not be ignored m view of the 
rapid -reconstruction. The noted economist like 
Alfred Marshall, Sultz Harbison, Bension, 
Kuznets, Adam Smith, Frankly and Robert 
Brown pointed out that investment and expen¬ 
diture on education increases more national 
income than expenses on road, bridge and other 
capitalised goods and bitterly criticise the people 
who denied necessary funds for financing edu¬ 
cational programmes. So, if adequate measures 
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are not taken for the spread of education then 
economic disabilities, regional imbalances and 
social injustice will widen further, resulting in 
the building up of disintegiative tensions Thus 
expenditure m education is the unique invest¬ 
ment for present and the future. 

In this context the then Prime Minister of 
India, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi has said that “ ... the 
■basis of any development is not dams, power 
stations and industries but the people who are 
going to build those dams and run those indus¬ 
tries, Similarly, in the words of Gabnela Mis¬ 
tral “ We are guilty of many errors and many 
faults, but our worst crime is abandoning our 
children, neglecting the fountain of life Many 
of the things we can wait, the child can not To 
him we cannot answer ‘tomorrow’, his name is 
‘today’ So, investment in man should not be 
treated in the form of financial expenditure 
having a financial leturn. 

Now the question arises how are human 
resources to be developed How can we achieve 
the target of EFA by 2000 AD ? Here the role 
of teacher is crucial because whatevei policies 
may be laid down, m the ultimate- analysis, 
these have to be interpreted and implemented 
by teachers in the real classioom teaching-learn¬ 
ing process and education is only the means to 
an end to this mission It is also recognised that 
education can help and ensure a safer, healthier, 
more prosperous and environmentally sound 
world, while simultaneously contributing to 
social, economic and cultural progress, toler¬ 
ance and international cooperation Now the 
job of a teacher is more challenging. It has to 
be more dynamic rather than talking and lis¬ 
tening machine otherwise whole system will 
be dysfunctional. They are the builders of a 
nation’s destiny and the real architects of a 
nation. The teacher is a living model for his 
students in terms of selfrealisation and intellec¬ 
tual attainments. But, the present day teacher is 
lacking with many qualities and forces us to 


look backward instead ahead The situation has 
to be improved if progress is to be made in the 
neai future. At the first step, there is a^need to 
overhaul the teacher education programme and 
link It to achieving EFA in such a manner so 
that 21st century would be a miracle for the 
whole world. In this context the following sug¬ 
gestions may be taken into consideration for 
improving the teacher education programmes 
for achieving the target of EFA by 2000 AD 
and preparing them to act as a better resource, 
of the society. Thus following are the host of 
measures : 

— Teacher education curnculuiri cer¬ 
tainly needs rethinking in the light of 
the new social order i.e., as per the 
needs of technological society curricu¬ 
lum should be changed 

— Effectiveness of teachers has to be 
judged in a strict system of account¬ 
ability and necessary punishment 
should be included for the poor per¬ 
formance of the teacher 

— Continuous evaluation of a teacher’s 
performance should strictly be fol¬ 
lowed by a group of unbiased secret 
expert Inefficient teachers should be 
weeded out and the efficient ones 
should be recognised and rewaided 
with promotion 

— Teacher education institutions must 
have autonomy in adopting their 
theory courses and field experiences 
suiting to the practical local needs 
and demands i e lesser content and 
more practice 

— Recruitment of teacher to all teaching 
posts be made and maintained on the 
basis of adequacy, competence and 
merit with weightage to teaching ap¬ 
titudes 

— The power of corrupt and illiterate 
politicians from the educational insti- 
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tutions must be stoped and the 
politicised academic climate should 
be avoided 

—^fhe lesoLirce persons who are giving 
training to pupil teachers need to be 
oriented properly to deliver the con¬ 
tent m a effective manner, 

— Elementaiy teachei ‘training innova¬ 
tive courses may be introduced with 
maximum emphasis on operation 
black boaid, child centred education, 
value education, and orienting the 
teachers towards MLL strategy with a 
focus on teaching of language, math¬ 
ematics and environmental studies 
and according to the needs of the 
children in schools 

— Emphasis should be given on open¬ 


ing separate teacher training institu¬ 
tion to orient the teachers to motive 
the girls/ SC/STs, street children, out 
of school children and OBC for 
achieving the taiget of EFA 

— Strict provision should be made to 
orient the teachers of elementary, pri¬ 
mary, and secondary school in every 
five years to up-date their knowledge 
and skills for the achievement of pro¬ 
fessional competence 

Thus it can be said that the teachei who is 
the builder of the nation can do and undo 
everything for achieving the target of EFA and 
enhancing the resources for national develop¬ 
ment if proper attention is given on the above 
holistic measures. 
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Education of Disabled Children 


Anupama Bhatia 
48 A Type D 
BHEL Township 
Sector 17 NOIDA 


Every one ts not similar with the other sofarasthecapabihties of hearing, vision and physical structure 
are concerned. Unjorlmately some children have disabilities due to certain internal or external 
factors. They have difficulties in reading, writing, spelling, handwriting, mathematical memory and 
speech Through task analysis and the diagnostic remedial method the teacher can handle the children 
withlearningdisabiliiies.Forallthisaproperplanmngandcoordinationofclassroomactmtiesisamust. 
There is an important need to identify these children at the primary level for the proper intervention 
and remedial teaching to be adopted whereby weaknesses could be remediated 


A child with learning disabilities is one who is 
intelligent enough to achieve more develop¬ 
mental or scholastic progress, who has normal 
vision and hearing, who has received adequate 
environmental opportunities and conventional 
instruction in academic areas, and who had 
adequate motivation to learn, at least during 
his early school expeiiences The child faces 
major difficulties in understanding of using 
writing, spelling, and/or arithmetic during the 
developmental period (before 16 years of age). 

It IS vei 7 important to identify the children 
with learning disabilities at the primary level, 
so that proper intervention or remedial teach¬ 
ing could be planned for the child, The follow¬ 
ing characters of learning disabled childien 


would be helpful to the teachers of the primary 
classes to screen but the children with learning 
disabilities 

General Behavioural Characteristics 

1. Discrepancy between apparent bright¬ 
ness and progress at school. 

2 Slow maturation in motor develop¬ 
ment 

— Gross motor movements such as 
walking, skipping, balancing; 

— Fine motor movements in play 
activities like fitting parts together 
of puzzles, and in tying laces, fas 
tening buttons, 

— Hand-eye co-ordination such as m 





■S”, “ed”, “ly” mg, 


catching a ball, pencil conliol foi 
writing 

3 Pool sense of diiection, confusion ot 
left and right, 

4 Lack of sense of time 

5 Lack of concentialion 

6, Short attention span , 

7 May be left handed or have been late 
m deciding which hand to use, 

8 Disruptive behaviour 

9 Diastic changes in moods 

10. Social immaturity and self centred 
behaviour, 

11 Nail biting 

12 Frequent problems with peers 

n.Impulsivity. 

Reading Difficulties ; 

1, Reads slowly and' hesitantly 

2, Constantly loses place, either missing 
out whole chunks, or reading the same 
passage twice, 

3 Most common reading erroiS . 

(a) Confusion in similar letters - 
d/b, n/u, p/q, m/w, v/u, 

(b) Reads backwards 

(on/no, saw/was, pam/map, God/ 
Dog) 

(c) Reads letters in wrong order 
(felt, left,/ act/cat, expect, except) 

(d) Confusion in short vowels (beg/ 
bag, lid/led) 

(e) Misreads initial consonants 
(buck as duck, put as but, how for 
now) 

(f) Puts syllables in the wrong ordei 
(animal as aminal; hospital as 
hopsital, crisp as crips) 

g) Misreads little words such as “a” 
for “and”, “the” for “a", from/for; 
were with 

(h) Ignores punctuation 

(i) Omits prefixes, “'un” and suffixes 


Spelling Difficiiltic.s 

(a) Wiites ill wrong order (simon/ 
siomn) 

(b) Reverses and inveises letteis {hid. 
p/q, ii/u, m/w) 

(c) Mirror writes y nomiS, Simon) 

(d) Spells words as they sound (buzy 
is wiitten as bizzy) 

(e) Omits letteis (lump/lip, went/wet) 

(f) Adds letteis (went/whent, what/ 
whant) 

(g) Cannot match up the same letters 


when asked to 

Fig 1 

1 

cat 

cal 

2 

run 

run 

3 

onn 

arm 

4. 

Iran 

train 

5 

shot 

shout 

6 

evil 

correct 

7 

.SI Cl 

circle 

8 

hevin 

heaven 

9 

eckt 

educate 

10 

ml 

material 

11 

ren 

rum 

12 

falls 

fashion 

Fig 

1 Wrong spellings 


j9o/ ‘Oiiic/ori 


Fig. 2 Wrong order of spellings 

Fig. 3 Mirror writing of the numbers 
3,7,4 by n child of age 7 yis. 2 months 
Also demonstrates problem in additon 

Fig. 4 Wrong multiplication shown 
by a child of age 9 yrs. 3 month Also 
shown wrong spellings. 
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Handwriting Difficulties 

(a) Uneven letter sizes 

(b) Poor spacing for letters and/or woids. 

(c) Poor formation of letteis even when 
copying 

(d) Tendency to mix upper and lower case 
letters. 

(e) Wrifea rotated and mirror images of 
numbers, 

Mathematical Difficulties 

(A) Readiness Skills • 

(i) Can’t discriminate between dif¬ 
ferent sizes (big/small), shapes 
(AO CH □) c(uantities (more/iess, 
many/few). 

(li) Problems in One to one corre¬ 
spondence 

(lii) Difficillty in counting 

(iv) Can’t understand groups or sets 

(B) Computational skills, and Time & 
Money Concepts :- 

(i) Confusion in place value 
(n) Difficulty with fundamental op¬ 
erations of addition, subtraction 
multiplication and division 

(iii) Difficulty in understanding frac¬ 
tions. 

(iv) Problems in telling time. 


(v) Confusion in understanding 
monetary values. 

Problem Solving Skills 


(i) Difficulty in understanding arith 
metical teims and signs. 

(ii) Problems in the analysis of story 
(word) problems. 

Memory and Speech Difficulties 


(i) Pool articulation 

(ii) Poor vocabulary, misuse of 
words. 

(iii) Confusing sentence structure 

(iv) Confusion of sound in speech - 
f/th/v 

(iv) Tendency to foiget names of 
common objects and people. 

(v) Difficulty in leaipmg days of the 
week, months of year, multipli¬ 
cation tables 

(vi) Inability to recognise rhymes 

(vii) Inability to follow verbal instruc¬ 
tions, especially a sequence of 
instructions 

What Causes Learning Disability ? 
Learning disability can be caused due to 

(a) Internal factors 

(b) External factors 

Children’s learning disabilities due to in¬ 
ternal factors may be the result of some neuro¬ 
logical dysfunctioning attributed to - 

(i) Illness or injury during development 
of central nervous system (brain 
and spinal cord) 

(ii) Circulating, toxic or metabolic dys¬ 
function which occured during the 
prenatal period 

(iii) Biochemical irregularities. 

(iv) Toxins and poisoning. 

(v) Nutritional disorders. 

(vi) Perinatal brain damage 

(vii) Developmental or mafurational 
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lags 

(viii) Inherited familial traits, 

External factois are conditions outside the 
child and beyond his contiol “teaching Dis¬ 
abilities” or “instructional disabilities” are the 
two terms used to desci ibe the external factors 
It implies that the child does not have an in¬ 
herent or true learning disability The teaching 
disability may be the result of ,- 

— Inappropriate teaching methodology. 

— Inappropriate materials 

— Inappropriate cuiriculum, 

— Lack of individualisation. 

Each learning disabled child (indeed every 
child) is a person with individual strengths and 
weaknesses Learning disabilities involve many 
facets and require inter-disciplinary interaction, 
general and special educatois aie ultimately 
responsible for providing the major diagnositic 
inputs and the moat significant components of 
the rehabilitation programme 

Principles of Education 

1. Behcfvioumt Principles — The effect of 

reinforcement, non-remforcement and 
punishment is greatei in learning dis¬ 
abled children because of their previ¬ 
ous reinforcement histones Many 
children have developed a negative 
attitude to work because they have 
experienced little reinforcement in 
their lives. We may state that first 
principle to be applied with learning 
disabled children is to reinforce and 
reinforce again, to develop a pattern 
of gaming and maintaining success. 
Punishment is as potent as discourag¬ 
ing the child. An occassional failure 
may enhance the performance of the 
normal children, but may be ex¬ 
tremely detrimental foi the L D. chil¬ 
dren 

2. Task Analysis ‘ One important devel¬ 


opment m special education which 
can assist in finding where “the child 
IS at” IS that of task analysis or in¬ 
structional design It IS a procedure 
where a task is broken down into its 
prerequisites skills If a child is then 
failing in this task we can look at the 
pierequisite skills to see whether he/ 
she has mastered those If not, then, 
the prerequisite skills can be taught 
Precise task analysis can lead to im¬ 
portant remedial procedures when car¬ 
ried out with a particular child or small 
group in mind. 

3 The Diagnostic Remedial Method 
Another important principle in edu¬ 
cating the learning disabled child is 
that of teaching to the strengths while 
lemediating the area of weakness The 
diagnosis of children’s specific learn¬ 
ing problems and the setting up of 
remedial methods based on such 
analysis has been called the diagnos¬ 
tic remedial process, There are bioadly 
five steps in the process as follows - 

1 Setting up (and modifying) the di 
agnostic hypothesis 

2 Planning the teaching task. 

3, Implementing the teaching plan 

4 Evaluation of pupil performance. 

5 Modification of the plan and the 
cycle of these steps continues 

Learning disabled children form a widely 
divergent group of individuals with individu¬ 
als strengths and weaknesses It is important 
that the needs of these children are recognised 
by the ordinary school teacher and dealt within 
the normal primary school. A remedial class 
room is the best place for this, where at least a 
trained special educator/trained personnel can 
attempt to recognise the child’s strengths and 
weaknesses and to use such knowledge in 
remediation 
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Training the Trainers 


Saroj Kumar Da^s 
Readet m English 

Vihamdsv Collage, Jeypore, Onssa 


Teachers imparl knowledge and information to students through teaching Recently teachers 
01 lentaiion programmes has acquiredawide-standingacclaim and position Butwhat are the lacunas 
and ohs truction s in this field that are withholding teachers from getting themselves properly oriented'^ 
The author here points out certain realistic facts about this problem He argues that the trainers are 
ceased to be teachers once they take up the role of trainers And with that their acquaintance with 
classrooms become less and less As such a gap is widened between the trainers and actual classroom 
practices He stresses the fact that trainers should i evaluate their knowledge and technique taking in 
step with international trends. 


It IS now inci easingly being felt in all educational 
quarters that teacher trainers need more new ori¬ 
entations and that they should be acquainted with 
new techniques and new methods — keeping m 
step with the increasing demands of this new 
world. Most trainers are getting ‘gutted’ in their 
closed woi Id of absolutes knowledge and most of 
them have little acquaintance with the growing 
intelligence of children in the actual classrooms 
through their external exposure to the media 
Once a person assumes the role of a trainer, he is 
virtually estianged from the actual teacjiing situ¬ 
ation and he ceases to be a teacher, All these 
necessitate some form of tiaining with relevant 
modem mfonnation in their areaand familiarising 
them with the latest global insights available. 


Firstly, let us see who are our trainers In 
most training colleges the trainers are lecturers 
with a Master’s degree in Education. Most of 
them haven’t ever received any training in train¬ 
ing teachers, except that their possession of an 
extra load of theoretical knowledge. Most of 
them haven’t ever taught in an actual school. 
Therefore they hardly have a first hand knowl¬ 
edge of the problems of teaching and the 
constrainsls under which our teacher are teach¬ 
ing in different types of schools including tribal 
schools. Most of them hardly realise that the 
same type of teaching can’t be imparted in an 
English medium school and a tribal high 
school Therefoie, even though our trainers are 
very much theoretically sound, they are less 





relevant to actual classroom leaching. 

Now let’s sec why most tiainers don’t 
change ovei the years. The libraries of most 
B Ed colleges, DlETs and C T schools are ill- 
equipped Even the moderately priced NCERT 
journals are not subscribed to Stiong attitudi- 
nal changes are necessaiy to make these tiain- 
eis see what’s happening in the field of teach¬ 
ing in the international sphere They should 
leave their complacencies and try out novel 
ideas and judge then efficencies, The fruits of 
research in education in foreign countries must 
reach oui trainers For example, my survey 
shows that many trainers training in English 
language teaching methods have not heard of 
the Cential Institute of English and Foreign 
Languages Hydeiabad, where books and jour¬ 
nals provide up-to-date knowledge on all lan¬ 
guage teaching including English Trainers must 
occasionally visit these apex bodies in their 
field of specialisation and gather good bibliog¬ 
raphies for fuither readings. Trainers must 
realise that witlvthe change in educational and 
social spheies and with the mtioduction of com¬ 
puters, Educational T Vs, novel information 
technology etc. They should hand down to the 
trainees, not only up-to date knowledge but 
also new expertise in handling these instru¬ 
ments. Therefore, training curricula must in¬ 
clude new items and not those hackneyed, ste¬ 
reotyped methods, which have lost their rel¬ 
evance and utility 

Thirdly, lack of feedback also makes our 
trainers more isolated. Once the trainees pass 
out, there is hardly any rapport with them Train- 
eis must include within their schedule regular 
class-visit and observe the teacher in real ac¬ 
tion. In some states the courses of studies pre¬ 
scribed by State Boaids of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion and the B.Ed colleges. DIETs or C.T schools 
are hardly intimated. The new teacher is at 
times confused with the new materials in Sci¬ 
ence, Geography and Mathematics and doesn’t 


know how to tackle them Therefore trainers 
must involve themselves in planning the 
courses of study and keep m touch with the 
teachers through 5 days or 6 days seminars or 
workshops Trainers could take up action le- 
search and see the effectiveness of some tech¬ 
niques and then generalise them in the next 
training classroom. They should leave their 
ivory towers and visit rural schools and try out 
new ideas 

Trainers all ovei the world are estimated to 
be authoritarian and examples of bullying train¬ 
ees, is not lare Tiaining should not always be 
a ‘top down’ process and in piactice teachings 
the trainers should not behave like formidable 
ghosts There should be more scope for flex¬ 
ibility, more exchange of ideas in ti 7 ing out 
technique in different ways, more discussion 
with the trainee in accomplishing a task Train¬ 
ers must realise the psychological constraints 
under which a trainee takes a practice teaching 
class They should not make them more de¬ 
pressed and confused. The training classroom 
should be more relaxed with the trainees doing 
a lot of talking and contributing their ideas 
Instead of long lectures, the trainers should 
work with woiksheets, handouts, questionnaires, 
and lecturettes He should float a controversial 
idea and allow the trainees to discuss in groups. 
When the responses have been elicited, he 
should synthesise the ideas with actual views 
of authorities in the field A trainer must al¬ 
ways hand over to the trainees a long set of 
alternative ways, so that the teacher can use 
them according to the setting, the standard of 
the students and according to the their back¬ 
grounds Unfortunately, most B.Ed and C.T 
courses expect trainees to mug up a big reper¬ 
toire of theory and reproduce them verbatim in 
the final examination paper. 

Ours IS a world of awareness-raising. When 
m all fields the focus is on awareness, then why 
not among the trainers Therefore trainers must 
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know how to make the trainees aware of the 
new wind blowing from all sides Awareness¬ 
raising helps in teaching better and the depen¬ 
dence on the trainer lessens In this process a 
trainer could take up different handbooks and 
try them out in actual classrooms or simulated 
classes. Trainers must also develop deep ac¬ 
commodating views in all matters related to 
teaching This should be a major part of their 
own awareness-raising activity 

A new trend is rising throughout the world 
and that is of revaluation Our trainers also 
need to revalue their knowledge, the technique 
they hand down, their position as a trainer, 
their relevance for the society etc Such 
revaluation will certainly ushei in real devel¬ 
opment in our traineis If trainers need to de¬ 
velop, It has to be a purely autonomous at¬ 
tempt Nobody is there to thiust or impose 
development on them The work of most train¬ 
ers go unsupervised and unsupenntcndented. 
Therefore, every development has to be self- 
imposed, self-augmented and self-propelled. 
This becomes the most difficult aspect of a 
trainer’s life He must know the objectives 
clearly and change them accoiding to the need 
of time. If change has to be brought in, then the 


management of change has also to be learnt, 
realised and implemented by him. The trainer 
must assume the role of a ‘reflective trainci’. 

Training trainers is a high level intellec¬ 
tual activity for which we need highly experi¬ 
enced trainer’s trainers The most innovative of 
the tiamers with a sound academic background 
and also a steady research-base could be el¬ 
evated to that level. The trainer’s trainer need 
to know the processes of teaching prevalent in 
the State from primaty to the tertiary level. 
Secondly, he must also have a good knowl¬ 
edge of all the teaching practices now com¬ 
monly being practised throughout the world. 
He must have the ability to place our teaching 
in global perspectives and bring about changes, 
without being uprooted from his native ground 

Trainers need to be shaken horn their fossil- 
like slumber and through personal development 
must try to change the teaching scenaiio of oui 
country Dynamic trainei’s trainers could also 
contribute in making our trainers more introspec¬ 
tive, so that they could revaluate the present and 
usher in a lively teaching atmosphere When oui 
country is emerging as a global power, we need 
trainers witli global vision but as the same time 
standing firmly on Indian soil 



Games as an Interesting Teaching Strategy 


D. Biiuvana 
Mahai ishi Vidyu Mandit 
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Playway technique is an important strategy for involving childien in active learning. Children are 
curious by nature and love to live in make believe world Often they create their own plays and games. 
This innate quality needs to be sustained andpromoted even when the child comes to the school Often 
the formal rigid classroom does not allow a child to findfun andjoy in learning Through plays and 
games children can he made to enjoy learning even difficult concepts and s kills. Games and plays help 
to develop physical, mental and social aspect of a child's personality 


Learning no longei remains a dull and dreary 
affaii A variety of games can be used to develop 
simple concepts in children Games can be used 
both at the initiation of a new learning oi as'an 
important tool for reinforcing what a child has 
already learnt. Devising games is not an expen¬ 
sive exercise but definitely it lequires imagina¬ 
tion and skills on the part of a teacher, Considei- 
mg the potential that games have m making 
teaching'learning interesting and joyful, it will 
be worthwhile for a teacher to devote time for 
making games and plays an imperative pait of the 
teaching-learning process. Once a teachei uses 
games as a technique of teaching he/she would 
soon find that it is a worthwhile experience and 
would make this as important aspect of the teach¬ 
ing-learning activities. 

Simple concepts of counting, number 
games, language games can be used in a vari¬ 


ety of ways. Educational games can be of many 
types, viz, board games, card games, domi¬ 
noes, puzzles etc. Here we have described a few 
Simple and inexpensive games that a teacher 
can use in the classroom These aie only illus- 
tiative examples The teacher may modify these 
to''suit his/her requirement. 

Guard the Farm 

It is a simple card game Basically it can 
be used to teach a laige numbei of concepts 
depending on the initiative of the teacher. The 
example given licie is one that can be used for 
identifying and classifying variety of animals 
in the neighbourhood. 

Objectives 

— To identify and name the animals that 
live on a faim (domesticated animals) 





in water and m jungle 
— To help children classify a variety of 
animals, birds and insects 
— To match the animals with the place 
wheie they live 

Materials Needed 

) 

Following mateiials will be needed to make 
the game' 

Tliick sheet of chait paper, 20 small (2"xl‘/2) 
cardboard pieces, paper, gum, and different coloured 
sketch pens 

How to Make the Game 

On the chart paper draw a picture of a farm, 
a pond and surrounding of wood/jungle Draw 
five circles in the farm, five in the pond and 
five outside in the jungle Join these circles 
with a line as shown in the picture. 



Take 20 pieces of used card board Cut 
these into required size. Paste white paper on 
these and diaw pictures of animals/birds/in- 
sects that live on the following habitat 


— animals that live on land 

— animals that live on land and in water 
both 

— animals that live in water 

Paint the other side of the cardboard pieces 
with primary colours such as red, yellow and 
blue Make sure that you draw pictures of some 
farm animals. 

How to play the Game 

Devide the children into two groups. Place 
the cardboard pieces of animals/insects/birds 
face down in a stack 

Ask a child from group I to pick up a card 
and place the card, let him identify and name 
the animal silently and put it in the correct 
circle Let all the other children say whether 
she/he is right or wrong In case the child is 
right give one mark to the group I Now let it 
be the turn of the other group Like this the 
game continues with children taking turns one- 
by-one In case there is wrong response from a 
group, that group misses its turn Let one child 
be the score-keeper. The group that scores 
maximum marks is the winner This game can 
also be played m smaller group or in pairs 

Follow up Activity 

Learning acquired by the child through 
this game can be used for teaching related units 
such as adaptation of animals to the surround¬ 
ings, pets and domestic animals etc. 

Jumping Postman 

This is a simple card game to teach chil¬ 
dren simple addition and subtiaction The game 
can also be used for evaluating concept of 
addition and subtraction 

Objective 

To help the children enhance their skill of 
addition and subtraction 
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Material Needed 

Twenty medium sized cardboard pieces 
measuring (10"xl0") white paper. 

A small doll — dressed as a postman 

How to Make 

Paste white paper on the cardboard pieces 
(20) Write numbers 1 to 20 on these card¬ 
boards, Take a small' doll and dress it up as 
postman 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 1? 20 

How to Play 

To start the game, the teacher arranges the 
cardboard pieces showing numerals on the 
floor He/she then calls up the children one by 
one. He/she calls out a number and asks the 
child to place the doll on the number called 
He she then calls out another number and says 
‘and’ before the number called The child their 


has to jump ttie doll as many number of places 
as called For example, if the first number palled 
is 5, the child places the postman of numeral 
5. Next number called is ‘and 3’ the doll jumps 
three steps and leads in numeral 8 In this way 
a child learns that 5 and 3 makes 8 Thus 
simple addition can be taught Teacher can use 
the blackboard to write this as 5+3=8, In this 
way simple concept of ‘plus’, ‘is equal to’ can 
be introduced 

In the same way for teaching subttaction, 
the child should be asked to place the post¬ 
man on the first number and to jump back the 
steps mentioned and to see on what number he 
IS on. For example what is 11-2= ^ 

Similarly teacher can use blackboard to 
write this as 11-2=9 

In this way, concept of “minus” can be 
taught. 

In this case the child should place the post¬ 
man (doll) on No. 11 first and would jump 
back two steps and would reach on No 9. 
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GANDHUrS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test : 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words,will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 













Editorial 


Our “Father of tlic Nation’, Mahatma Gandhi had a every cleai vision foi the childien 
of India He firmly believed that the education of the intellect is not enough unless it is 
integrated with the education of the body and soul He emphasised on basic education of 
all childien ot villages and cities 

Gandhiji’s educational ideas were mainly based on his philosophical principle Satya 
(Tiuth), In the aiticle, ‘Gandhian Concept of Basic Education’, the author has thoioughly 
elaboiated Gandhiji’s thought about all aspects ol education—such as cuuiculum, 
discipline, character building, medium of instiuclions, leligious education, scholaiship, 
state aid to religious institutions, etc 

Gandhiji often suggested inteimixing of lehgious communities which would enhance 
the unity and integrity of a nation In the article ‘Playgiound as Open Air Schools’, the 
author has emphasised that if playgrounds are designed properly it could work as open 
air schools Playgrounds provide oppoitunities for team work where the children could 
intermix with one another and could develop qualities like mental and moral discipline, 
alertness ot mind, precision, deteiminalion, seU-contiol, courage, self-denial, loyalty, 
leadership and spoitsmanship like magnanimity. 

While talking about playgiounds, it comes to one’s mind that if mathematics could 
be taught in a play-way method, it would motivate children to leain mathematics with 
interest and understanding To avoid failute and fear and to change the attitude of children 
towards mathematics the effective use oi school curriculum, play-way activities, low-cost 
teaching aids and well designed workbooks help a lot The author in the article ‘Learning 
to Use Mathematics at Upper K.G Level’, has suggested a few interesting examples 
using play-way methods The authoi of the ailicle ‘Newspaper in Teaching-learning 
Process’ comes out with excellent examples to show how newspaper could be used as an 
aid of teaching-learning piooess, Since the newspaper is easily available, it can be used 
for providing interesting activities taking into consideialion each student’s individual 
needs In the ailicle, ‘A Week with Mis Fanny Biown’, the author has described imaginary 
week-long experience with Mrs. Fanny Blown taking her as a model teacher, In the 
article ‘Dynamics of Dropouts , An Observational Analysis’, the author finds out that 
besides seveial socio-economic causes theie aie some reasons why there is still a high 
dropout rate in our schools It is a prime lequiiemeiit of teachers to take the onerous task 
ot building up the positive woik culture among the students and inculcate in them value 



system from the very chilclliood. In the aiticic ‘Radio Bioiidcast lor Primary School 
Childieii’, the aulhoi suggests that if the Icachei takes assistance of ladio broadcast it 
could be an elective audio aid and a boon to overcome the magnitude ol pioblems and 
paucity of reaouiccs in majoiity of piimary schools In the ailicle, ‘Failure oi UEE—A 
Few Thoughts’, the aulhoi analyses cciiam causes and leasons loi Ibis lailuie and suggests 
ways to impiovc the situation thereby. In the aiticlc ‘Eltective Picpaiation ol Teaeheis’, 
the aulhoi emphasises on the gieal responsibility cnliusted to cveiy piimaiy teachci. The 
pieparation ol Leaehei should he eflective and efficient. For this the leaehei educators 
need to be carclul in planning and implemcnluig progi amines for leaehei education as 
also a commitment on the pait ol the teacher is ncccssaiy 

In the section ‘News and Notes’ theic is news loi the leachcis The National Council 
lot Teacher Education (NCTE) has been established by an Act ol Porliamcnt (Act No 7.1 
ol 1991) with a view to achieve planned and coordinated development ol the teacher 
education system thioughoul the counliy as well as lor the legulalion and proper 
maintenance ol nouns and standards in teachci education, the details of which have been 
discussed in this section 
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Gandhian Concept of Basic Education 


R.B.L SoNi 
Lecturer 

Regional Institute ot Education, Bhopal 


Gandhi's educational ideas were mainly based on his philosophical principle Satya (truth) 
He believed in the existence of one soul and the principle of equality was a logical 
corollaiy of this belief The concept of educational equality convinced him of 'Education 
for all' without any discrimination of caste, colour and creed. He advocated free and 
compulsory education to all as true democracy presupposes the education of the masses 
Gandhian concept of free and compulsory education was lateh enshrined in the Indian 
Constitution. 


In Article 45 of the Indian Constitution it was 
stated that all children in the age gioup of 6-14 
years would be provided Iree and compulsory 
education. However, this goal is yet to be 
achieved. Gandhi differed in his approach to 
education from that ot traditional education 
which was prevalent at that time. He tried to 
experiment with different approaches tO' 
education and put forward reasons in suppoit 
of his arguments. His ideas of education weie 
based on the need of village and city 
communities and he was concerned about the 
•poor who lived in the villages The main 
contribution of Gandhi was his concept of basic 


education. He also gave his opinion regarding 
leligious instructions in schools 

Meaning of Education 

Scholars have defined education in many ways 
Some ot them considered education as a 
preparation for life in the community whereas 
others regarded it as an endless process 
Pestalozzi defined education as the natural 
harmonious and progressive development of 
man’s innate power According to Swami 
Vivekananda "Education is the manifestation of 
divine perfection already existing in man ’’ 
According to Ravindranath Tagore “Education 



means enabling the mind to Imd out ultimate 
tiuth which emancipates us iiom the bondage 
of the dust ” Gandhi, however, maintained that 
“man is neithei meic intellect, noi ihe gioss 
animal body, nor the hcait oi soul alone A 
piopei and haimonious combination ol all the 
three is lequired toi the making ol the whole 
man” (SWMG, Vol VI, 1968, p, 506), A,s such, 
the education of the intellect cannot be separated 
fiom the body and the soul It has to be an 
integiatcd whole wheie'all thiee—intellect, 
physical body and the soul have to be activated 
to function togethci in ordci to achieve the full 
development of a harmonious man Gandhi was 
in favour of using all faculties ol mind and all 
paits of the body to develop ihem to a maximum 
possible extent 

Gandhi categoVically stated lhat liteiacy is 
neither the beginning of education noi it is an 
end, “It is only one ol the means wheicby man 
and woman can be educated" (SWMG, Vol VI, 
1968, p 507) He defined education as “an all- 
lotind drawing out of the best in child and 
man—body, mind and spirit” (ibid) Foi Gandhi, 
tiaining in handicralt should become an essential 
pait of education fiom the veiy beginning The 
tiainmg in handicraft would not only give a 
sense of new creation and dignity of labotii to 
a child, but it would also make eveiy school 
self-supporting, provided that the state buys the 
products from such schools 

The Concept of Basic Education 

Gandhi IcU that the prevalent education system 
at that time did not cater to the needs ol the 
Indian society The Oidinaiy education system 
eaied only for the mind (Haiijan, 9-11-1947), 
and ignoied the development ol physical body 
and the soul Theieloic, he lecommcndcd that 
“education must be ol a new type loi the sake 
of the Cl cation of a new woikl” (Haitian, 19-1- 
1947, p, 494) 


In 1937, Gandhi developed a scheme of 
education based on his own ideas, and this 
scheme is popularly known as a National 
Piogiamme in Basic Education (Nai Talira) 
Gandlii picsenled the salient features of this 
scheme in the All India National Education 
Confci cnee held on 22-23id Oclohci, 1937 at 
Wardha. The eonfcience was attended by 
Education Ministers oi seven provinces. A 
committee was appointed to prcpaie the detailed 
syllabus ol the basic education scheme under 
the chaiimanship of Di. Zakii Hussain. The 
commiUce submiUed ils leport on 2nd December 
1937 This lepoiL contained detailed syllabus of 
basic education scheme, and made valuable 
suggestions about several aspects, such as 
Liaming ol teacheis, supervision, examination, 
administiation, etc 

Gandhi acknowledged the importance of 
basic education and maintained that it should 
be ficc and compulsoiy to all children as it 
improves llic quality of life The basic education 
(Nai Talim) is evcrchanging, ever new and 
evcilrcsh While designing basic education for 
India, Gandhi’s concern was for village children 
who weie pooi and did not have access to 
educational facilities. He said “The basic 
education is meant to translorm village children 
into model villagers It is principally designed 
lor them. The mspiiation loi it has come fiom 
the villages” (Constructive Programme, 1961, 
p. 18) He, howevei, maintained “basic 
education links the chikhen, whether of the cities 
or the villages, to all that i.s best and lasting in 
India. It develops both tlie body and the mind, 
and keeps the child looled to the soil with a 
gloiious vision ol the lutuic in the realization 
ol which he oi she begins to take his or her 
shaic fiom the very commencement ol his or 
lici caieer in school” (ibid) Gandhi did not 
clarity whcthei basic education was meant for 
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village cliilclicn only oi il was inlcndcd ioi llic 
entire country including the city childicn. It 
appears that the concept ol basic education was 
oiiginally designed loi village cliildicn, but it 
was latei extended to all children, 

The question aiiscs why Gandhi’s Scheme 
ot Education was called ‘basic education’ >The 
reasons I'or calling the scheme as basic education 
aie ■ 

1 II IS based on the ancient Indian cultuic 
and It lays down the minimum education 
which cveiy child is entitled to receive 
without the distinction ol caste oi ciecd, 
2. It IS inLimalely ielated to the basic needs 
and interests of the child and makes use 
of his innate potentialities lor creative 
and pioductive woik 

3 It is closely associated with basic 
occupation ol the community, the child 
hails tiom 

Accoiding to Gandhi, ihcic arc foui 
components of basic education These aic ciall, 
art, health and education Instead oficgardmg 
craft and indusLiy as dilfcient horn education, 
he regaided the (ormei as the medium (oi the 
latter (Harijan, 10-11-1946) Gandhi emphasized 
the need for educating the child thiough manual 
woik, not as a side-activity, hut as the prime 
means of intellectual tiainmg (Haii|an, 18-9- 
1937) Giving importance to manual woik 
Gandhi said • 

Useful manual labour, intclligcnily 
peifoimed is the means/J£ii exicllence loi 
developing the intellect A balanced 
intellect piesupposes a baimonious giowlh 
of body, mind and soul. . An intellect that 
IS developed thiough the medium ol soclafly 
uselul laboui will be an instrument loi 
SCI vice and will not easily be led asiiay oi 
fall into devious paths (Haiijan, 8-9-1946, 
p 306) 


He luithcr stated “As the laigest pait of our 
lime IS devoted to laboui foi earning our bread, 
oui childien must horn their inlancy be taught 
the dignity ot such laboui” (YI, 1-9-1921, p. 
277), Given the right kind ot teachers, children 
can he taught the dignity ol labour and they can 
Icain to icgaid it as an inlcgial pait of education 
and a means ol then intellectual growth He 
suggested that the handicraft should be taught 
not inciely foi pioductive work, but foi 
developing the intellect of the pupils (Harijan, 

11-9-1937). 

The basic education is also called 
‘education thiough handicrafts’ because Gandhi 
believed that the education should be given 
thiough manual woik or handicraft He 
inainlained that the principles of love and tiiith 
play a vital role m basic education. He sard . 

The loot ol this new education goes much 
deeper It lies in the application ol truth 
and love in cveiy variety ol human activity, 
whcthoi in individual life oi a corpoiate 
one, The notion ot education through 
handicialts uses fiom the contemplation of 
liulh and love permeating life’s activities 
Love lequires that hue education should 
be easily accessible to all, and should be of 
u.sc ol eveiy villager in his daily life. Such 
education is not derived fiom, nor does it 
depend upon book.s (Harijan, 21-12-1947, 
p 480) 

Gandhi rejecLed the notion that “the fullest 
development of man is impossible without a 
knowledge ol the ait ot reading and wilting 
That knowledge undoubtedly adds grace to life, 
but It IS in no way indjspen.sable for man’s 
moial, physical oi material giowlh" (Harijan, 
8-3-1935, p 28). He was of the opinion that 
teaching-ol hisloiy and gcogiaphy is as essential 
as leaching of handicraft Teaching of geography 
helps to know wheie the law material for a 
paiticular craft is produced and what kind of 
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climate is ncccssaiy foi the pioduction ot that 
law material. 

Gandhi suggested some vneations such as 
spinning and sandal making, but he maintained 
that the choice ot a handicialt would depend on 
the needs ol a paiticulai village oi a city 
Education thiough handicialts can promote 
cooperation between villages and cities and 
haves and have-nots, as the value ot manual 
woik would he realized by city and village 
dwellers alike. Villages aie not merely 
appendage to cities, lathci, both depend on each 
othci toi their dcvelopnient and piogress Foi 
instance, the cotton is giown in villages and is 
ginned, spun and conveited into cloth in the 
cities (Haiijan, 9-10-1937) In tuin, it is (he duty 
ol city dwelleis and the goveinment to take 
steps to ensuie the development ot villages by 
constructing roads and by pioviding other 
necessaiy facilities to villages. 

In impaiting basic education, Gandhi’s 
emphasis was on all-iound development of a 
child He, therefore, included the subjects loi 
teaching which could help to achieve this goal 
The cuiiiculum of a piimaiy school should 
include teaching ol diawing, geography, general 
science, handiciaft, health and hygiene, history, 
mathematics, mother^tongue, music and physical 
drill (Haiijan, 31-7-1937, Han)an, 11-9-1937, 
and Haiijan, 18-9-1937) 

The diiect lesult ol handiciatt education, 
according to Gandhi, is that it is sell-supporting, 
but the test of success is not its sell-suppoiting 
chaiacter A student who woiks at a handicralt 
foi three houis a day will suiely earn something, 
but ‘‘the self-supporting part will be the logical 
coiollaiy foi the fact that the pupil has leaint 
the use ol eveiy one of Ins faculties (HaHjan, 
11-6-193S, p 143) Gandhi suggested that 
schools and colleges should not become sell¬ 
supporting by taking donations', state aid or 
excessive tees from students, but should become 


self-supporting thiough leinunerative work done 
by the students themselves (YI, 2-8-1928), This 
can be done by making industrial training 
compulsory. Gandhi held ; 

Apart liom the necessity which is daily 
being moic and more recognized ofstudents 
having an industiial tiainmg side by side 
with liteiaiy training, iheie is in this country, 
the additional necessity ot pursuing 
indusliial tiaining in ordei to make 
education diiectly self-supporting (ibid, p. 
259). 

Gandhi did not like the idea ot pioviding 
scholaiships to students On the contrary, he 
suggested that students should be piovided some 
woik so that they could earn and pay tor their 
education. He said : 

A free seholaiship lies and should lie like 
a load upon a conscientious lad’s mind 
throughout his whole life. No one likes to 
be reminded in later life that he had to 
depend upon chanty tor his education, 
Contraiily where is the person who.will 
not lecall with pride those days it he had 
the good tortune to have had them when 
he worked in a carpentry-shop or the like 
tor the sake ot educating himself—mind, 
body and soul (ibid) 

Methods of Teaching 

Gandhi was highly critical of methods of 
teaching in Indian schools He said “The 
method adopted in the institutions in India I do 
not call education, i e., drawing out the best in 
man, but a debauchery of the mind” (Harijan, 
5-6-1937, p 131) He was also against teaching 
the alphabets, leading and writing in the 
begiiTmiig as it hampers the intellectual growth 
ol childien He aigued ■ “I consider writing as 
a tine ait We kill it by imposing the alphabets 
on little cbildien and making it the beginning 
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of leaiiiing. Thus wc do violence to the .iii ol' 
wiitmg and stunt the giowih ol the child when 
we seek in leach him the alphahets hetbic its 
time” (ibid, p 130) 

Methods of teaching in basic cdiicalion 
weie guided by the piinciplc ol learning by 
doing. In Gandhi's opinion all pails ol the body 
should function in the process of acquiting 
knowledge He said . 

In my scheme ol things the hand will handle 
tools beloic it diaws or liaees the wriling 
The eyes will read the pictuies ol letteis 
and woid, a.s they will know otiioi things 
in litc, and the eai.s will catch the names 
and meaning.s ol things and sentences 
(Hainan, 28-8-1937, p. 225). 

In addition to the use of all pares of the 
body, Gandhi sli cased on cieating and suslammg 
niteicst among the students foi leaining. Giving 
an example of leaching the handicuill he 
a,sseited that the students should not only be 
taught how to do a particular handicialt, eg., 
spinning, bin they should also be explained why 
it should be done and whcie the mateiinl comes 
fioni In ease of spinning thiough Tcikdli 
(spinning wheel), the mechanism ol Takali has 
lo he explained The child has to he told the 
liistoiy of collon and its connection with 
civilr/aiion The child needs lo be lakcn lo the 
village held whcic cotton is grown In this way, 
llic child learns not only spinning, hui also leains 
about the cotton and the place wlicic it is giowii 
The child is also made awaic ol the importance 
o( spinning in oidei to sustain his inteicst in 
learning. Gandhi said that every handicialt has 
lo he taughl noi meiely mechanically, but 
.scientifically (Hailpin, 31-7-1937) The whole 
Iraining, he maintained, would be naluial and 
responsive and, thciefore, easy and inexpensive 
to learn (Haiijan, 28-8-1937) 


Medium of Instructions 

Gandhi believed lhat the medium ol instructions 
m schools should be in child's molhei tongue 
Instiuclions in mother tongue promote cieativity, 
thinking and gicatei learning among the children 
in a naluial way Gandhi ielt that instiuctions in 
Ibicign language put an undue strain on children 
and then natural capacities do not develop to 
ihc full extent He rejected the idea that English 
language promotes greater thinking and 
creativity He also refused to accept the 
aigumenl that English language is essential for 
intei nalional affali s If Japanese and French can 
manage without English language, why India 
cannot do so'.^ He gave impoi lance to pmvincial 
languages m higher education, However, he 
suggested that English can be studied as a 
second optional language, not m .schools, but in 
Iho university (Haiijan, 25-8-1946). He was 
critical ol those parents who under-evaluate their 
molhei tongue and (oicc their children to speak 
English and study il as then motliei tongue. As 
fai as English i)s a medium ol instructions is 
conccincd, Gandhi aigiied 

The ' ncign medium has caused hi am fag, 
pul an undue stiam upon the nerves ol our 
children, made them ciammers and 
imitatois, unfitted them lot oiiginal woik 
and Iboughl, and disabled them for liltiating 
then learning lo the lamily oi the masses 
Tlic foicign medium has made oui children 
piaclically I'oicigneis In ihcii own lands. It 
IS the greatest tiagedy ol the cxisiing 
sy.slcm 'fbe loicign medium has pievcnlcd 
Ihc growth ol om vcinaciihus (YI, 1-9- 
1921, p. 277). 

Although Gandhi’s argument about medium of 
instiuctions is rational, it may be conlcndcd that 
imposition ol any language, whethci molhei 
tongue or foreign, infringes upon the right to 
fiecdom ol choice English language as a 
medium ol instiuctions has been playing a vital 
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role in India and most ol the political positions 
and high class )obs aie occupied by the people 
who icceived their education through the 
meclium ot English language. 

Character Building 

Gandhi attached a great impoitance to chaiactei 
building ot students in basic education. He felt 
that students aie the hope ol the future and they 
would be called upon to entei the public life 
after completing their education Therefore, the 
students should realize theii responsibilities 
lowaids the country and should inculcate a sen.se 
of discipline in their lives {YI,, 8-9-1927). 
Although teachers have a vital lole in inculcating 
a sense of discipline and chaiactci building 
among the students, it actually conics iiom 
within students themselves (With Gaiidhiji in 
Ceylone, 1928) Among othei things, a student 
should be humble and “his behaviour is to be a 
pattern of oxemplaiy .self-iestiaint’’ (Hatijan, 7- 
9-1947, p. 314). Giving impoitance to tiuth and 
chaiactei building in the lives of the students, 
Gandhi said ' 

It leachcis impart all the knowledge in the 
woild to their students but inculcate not 
tiuth and purity among them, they 
(teapheis) will have betrayed them 
(students) and instead of laising them set 
them on the downwaid road to peidition 
Knowledge without chaiactei is a power toi 
evil only, as seen in the instances ot so 
many talented thieves and ‘geiuleinei 
rascals’ in the world (Y.I 21-2-1929, p. 58). 

Gandhi suggested that the students should .seivc 
the community, particularly Haiijans, dun-ng the 
vacations. They can conduct shoit couiscs loi 


childien ot Harijans and teach them a woiking 
knowledge ot health and hygiene and take them 
lor excursion to acquaint them with nearby 
suiioundings (Haiijan, 1-4-1933). 

Religious Education 

Gandhi regarded religion as a matter of 
individual faith and held that the State cannot 
concern itself oi cope with religious education. 
He believed that religious education must be 
the sole concein ot religious associations 
(Harijan, 23-3-1947). He, however, asserted that 
a curiiculum of leligious instiuctions should 
include a study ot the tenets of other religions. 
For this puiposc the students need to be trained 
to cultivate the habit of understanding and 
appicciating the doctrines of various' great 
leligions ol the world in a spiiit of reverence 
and broad minded toleiancp This would help 
the students to appieciate their own leligion 
(YI., 6-12-1928). 

Gandhi wained against mixing ethics with 
religion He contended that fundamental ethics 
i.s common to all religions and teaching of 
fundamental ethics is undoubtedly a I'unction 
of the State (Haiijan, 23-3-1947) 

Gandhi was opposed to State religion even 
though the whole community might have one 
religion. He was against Stale interference in 
the matters of religious I'aith and also against 
State financial aid to religious bodies. He said 
“I am al.so oppo.sed to Slate aid, partly or wholly, 
to religious bodies. Foi I know that an institution 
Ol gioiip which docs not manage to finance its 
own leligious leaching, is a strange: to true 
leligion” (Haiijan, 16-3-1947, p. 63), 
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Playgrounds as Open Air Schools 


Sakaswatiii Narayan 
A/12, Aishwiirya Cooperative Society 
Devi Chowk, Shaslii Nagar 
Donibivili West-Thane 
District Bombay 421 202 




PlayCpROUNds designed as recicalional aiena toi 
children aie a modem development Such 
playgrounds piovide a vaiieiy ol play and 
eseicise equipments, couits toi active games 
and nuineious types ol spoits and held lOoms 
tonndooi lecrcalion and wading pools, Recently 
some countries have made pioneci contribution 
by cieatmg junk playgiounds whcic childicn 
may play games of obsolete locomotives, boats, 
bucks and aiiplanes, Highly imaginative and 
sculptured loims of play and cxeieisc aic 
installed in some playgrounds, 

Playgiound equipment is designed to satisly 
the naluial desiie ol childien to climb, swing. 


up, balance and slide Playgiound 
(grammes are planned to help 
)gres.s bom games requiring .simple skills to 
,se that demand gicatei cooidmation, speed, 
En'bh and endurance. Physical activity on the 
lygrounds helps to countei out the inactivity 
mechanised living. Sand piles, kindergaiten 
,„igs, low exercise appaiatus and wading 
,ol,s are needed by young childien, Laige 

ercise equipments, ball, fields and baskelba k 

qicyball. hand ball and paddle tennis com is 
e used at the primary level, 

Childicn in kmdeigaiicn aie al play most 
1 ihoii clay and they constantly Icain ihiougi 



this play They learn to plan activities, to follow 
simple diiections and to adjust to school, life. 
Youngcliildien also leain liom each otlici. They 
leain to cxpiess themselves in speech as well 
as aitistie and musical activities. They learn to 
.shaie ideas and to take Luins in using inatcuals. 
They leain to giow independently and to help 
otheis by helping themselves They develop 
physically through activities and by learning 
good health habits 

The activities of singing, playing, painting, 
gaidening, looking at picluies and listening to 
stoiies come from Fiobelien Kindeigaiten The 
childien’s responsibility loi the house keeping, 
putting away blocks and toys and cleaning up 
after activities, comes from Montcs.sori 
Dewasys 

Students aie helped to impiove sticngth, 
balance, agility, postuie, endurance, speed and 
accuiacy The physical activities lay emphasis 
on the learning of good healthy habits a.s well 
as piovide opportunity foi the use oflheir leisure 
time Present day physical activities include 
individual spoils like archery, badminton, 
boxing, tennis, goll, skating, skiing, wicstling 
etc In team sports it includes games like 
basketball, football, hockey, soccer, volleyball, 
wateipolo etc In ihythniic activities it includes 
calisthenies, folk dance, model n dance, ,sucial 
dance, squaie dance^ tap dance etc. 

Most of {he school piogiammcs include 
iliythms, songs, play.s, dances, excicises and 
simple games and athletic skills These 
piogiammcs help children lo develop then 
abilities and learn basic concepts of 
sportsmanship, It also promotes the development 
ot the control ot the musculai sy.stem which 
gives skill, lesourcefulncss and lundamcnlal 
basis for a bioad manual, industrial and artistic 
training It piovides opporluiiity foi securing 
mental and moral discipline, alcitncss, precision, 
detennmation, self-contiol, com age. teamwork, 
self-denial, loyalty, leadeiship and 
spoitsmanship like magnanimity Hence 
playground is said to be the ci addle of 


demociacy “The Battle of Water-Loo” was won 
on the playgrounds of Eton. It means that the 
activities on the playgiound go a long way in 
the development ol an individual They lepiesent 
a welcome and on the whole a healthy diversion 
liom school lOLilinc These activitie,s have gieat 
physical, social, rccicatioiial and educational 
values 

The school, in fact aims at giving all pupils 
a chance to paiticipate on equal lei ms and under 
caieful conliol, m a widely vaiied range ol 
games and spoils. A desiiable motto for the 
school might as well be “A sport foi every pupil 
and eveiy pupil m a spoit” The best way to 
develop school loyalty is lo hold contest in intei- 
school spoils 

Today's education is child-centred. Hence 
we stress on alhound development ot the child 
Theicfoie activities that aie taking place in 
schools aie now all cuiricular activities. These 
co-curiicuiar activities arc looked upon as tools 
and in.stnnnenls in diawing out the best ol the 
potentialities ol the child. The aim of a school 
is to impait education, education that would 
help the child to lead a healthy and fruilfulTife, 
This ediicution in luin would enable the child 
to face the calamities and challenges in his 
piescnl as well as his i'utuie life 

Play helps to build up a child and further 
it helps him to blossom into a well developed, 
maluic pel son. It helps him to expose himscll 
to a vaiiety of experiences, moulding and 
.shaping him and thus infonnally educating all 
the while throughout his life It develops skills, 
piovides oppoitunities foi the pursuit of 
established inteiests and the development of 
new interests, It also develops qualities like 
leadeiship, spoitsmanship, cultivates endurance 
and peiscvcrance, self-confidence sharpens his 
^skills and tiius shapes him into a well developed 
maliiie person. Hence we can say that “A 
sound mind is found in a sound body”. Thus 
playgiound is considcied to be an open air 
.school 
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Learning to Use Mathematics at 
Upper K.G. Level 


Bharti Batra 
Depmtineiu of Mathematics 
Bill Bliaiiui Public School 
Pitampura, New Delhi 


National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986, (Rev'ised 1992) emphatically suggested that 
mathematics should he an unavoidable curnciilum component to develop not only 
numerical abilities in the childien but abo reasoning and analysing abilities National 
Council of Educational Reseuicli and Training has time and again prepared guidelines to 
make mathematics more and more practical in day-to-day use by young learners. Emphasis 
has not only been given to the pupil acquiring the required mathematical knowledge but 
also mastery of the basic mathematical skills and processes. For this Minimum Levels of 
Learning (MLLs) has been laid down as a pre-requisite for setting performance goals for 
the teachers. It also helps children to develop an understanding of various concepts and 
principles from the conciete to the abstract, from specific to the general. 


Mathematics has been an inseparable pint ol 
school curriculum evei since the beginning of 
formal education and it continues to be so 
However, the mathematics cuiriculum has to 
undergo changes from time to time in 
accordance with the change in needs of the 
society 

NPE 1986 (Revised 1992) emphasized that 
mathematics should be visualized as the vehicle 


to tiain a child to think, reason, analyse and 
ailiculate logically Apart from being a specific 
subject. It should be heated as concomitant to 
any subject involving analysis and leasoning 
With the recent introduction of computers in 
schools through the cause effect relationships 
and the inteiplay of variables, the teaching of 
mathematics will be suitably redesigned to bring 
it in line with modern technological devices. 




National Council ot Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT) oondiicted many woikshops 
and seminars and developed guidelines with the 
help of school teachers loi luluie malhcmatics 
programme in the countiy The expcils arc ol 
the view that the matliematics cuiiiciilum (oi 
piimai-y stages (which constilulcs the stage ol 
universalisation ot elementary education) should 
be conlined mostly to the essential oi I'unctional 
mathematics lequiied foi day-to-day needs The 
quality oi teaching-leaining should he given 
more impoitance and emphasis should not only 
be on the pupil acquiring the required 
mathematical knowledge but also achieving 
mastery ol the basic mathematical skills and 
piocesses 

Achieving well-defined standaids of 
learning by childien m schools is a powcilul 
success mdicatoi of the system that woiks. It is 
m this context that the NPE 1986 (Revised 1992) 
emphasized the need loi laying down MLLs 
foi each stage ol school education as a pic- 
lequisite lor selling perloimancc goals lot the 
tcacheis, This was visualized so that those could 
sei ve as ellectivc guides foi oigaitising teaching- 
learning experiences and evaluating pupil 
achievement, It is an allcmpl at piescnting a 
cuinculuin that will equip all childicn who 
complete pi unary education with the minimum 
essential learning oulcome.s that will enable 
them to understand then environment moic 
mcanmglully and to lunction as socially usclul 
and conli ihuting adult,s. The cuiiiculum 
iccommcndcd hcie icduccs substantially the 
load ol inlonnalion expected ol a pnmaiy school 
chi|d, thcichy aiming at icicvancc, liinctionality 
and achievability ot the Icaining outcomes. 

Objectives of Primary Mathematics 

Piimaiy mathematics should help childien to 
solve speedily and accurately the niimeiacal and 
spatial problems which they encountci at home. 


m the .school and in the community It should 
help children develop understanding ot key 
mathematical concepts at each level through 
appioprialc expelienccs with things tiom the 
physical woild and the immediate enviionment. 

It should help childien develop an undcistanding 
ol various concepts and principles horn the 
concrete to the abstract, Irom specific to the 
genet al 

Thus Uie cuiriculum at the piimary stage 
.should be such that a child should achieve the 
toliowmg objectives. The child should be able 
to 

- use numbers, 

- pei'toim computation, with speed and 
accuracy; 

- translate veibal statements (a) in 
malhematical loim using appiopriate 
symbols and (b) diagrammatically, 

- make icasonably good appioximations 
and estimate, mcasuiements, 

- apply mathematical concepts and skills 
to .solve simple piobicms of day-to-day 
life; 

- think logically; 

- lecognizc oidei and pattern 

It has been obseived at pnmaiy stage that 
many children unloitunately start associating 
mathematics with boredom, dtudgeiy, failuie 
and teai Many of the basic skills with which 
the child operates at the higher stage are 
developed during the pmnary stage, Theictorc, 
it IS essential that at this stage good foundation 
ot mathematics be laid which can be done in 
clillcrent settings , individual, small gioups and 
whole cla.ss. The role ot teachers is eminent 
while tiansacting various concepts to the child 
Efforts should be made by the tcacheis so that 
the child develops keen desire to continue 
Icaimng, Activities adopted hy teachers should 
be ad|uslcd to lit the abilities of the children. 
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Ai the stage, the u.se of environment, play-way 
activities, low-cost teaching aids and well- 
planned woikbooks docs motivate childien to 
leain mathematics with intcicst and 
undeistanding 

There are no two opinions that the 
traditional single textbook appioach is not 
adequate foi effective teaching-leaining 
Instiuctional packages may consist of both print 
and non-print materials some ot which may be 
used for slow learners. 

The subject matter m elcmentaiy classes 
needs to be planned very caiefully Books on 
mathematical recreation have piovcd that the 
students icel moic inteiestcd when theic aie 
number games This helps to mouse the 
students’ cuiiosity 

, Childien ol elemcntaiy school-age must 
know how to count, how to measuic, and how 
to use niimbei symbols with a degiec ol skill 


which glows as the childien glow These are 
the basic ingredients ol quantitative thinking 
and powci to do quantitative thinking i e power 
to think thiough problem situations involving 
numbei, is the ovci-all objective of learning 
mathematics A child’s giowtii m mathematical 
ability IS a pait ol his total giowth. This giowth 
should be a consistent and gradual piocess 
Powci in using mathematical skills must 
be developed step by step over a period ot time 
Textbooks and the Teacher’s Guides aie planned 
to help the teacher in developing a systematic 
piogramme tor children studying m first grade 
who are learning to use arithmetic Keeping in 
view the objectives of piimary mathematics and 
the MLL 111 mathematics, the author of this paper 
has made an attempt to intioduce mathematical 
concepts with suitable examples, to the childien 
ol Uppei K G level The autlioi has long contact 
with the children at pimiary level 


Aica 


Sul>-aie(i 


1 Umlerslniidiiig wholu miinhcis iiiul I 1 rminling fiom using obiccts iiiid piLtiiies mid shnpes 

lUinmiii-als I ^ Recognircs lumieials and iiialLhes luimbei'; to numeials fioin I- 

10 

I a Idcnlifies ?cio as the nunibiir icpiaseiiliiig nothing oi the absence 
ol ohiecis III II collection 

I 4 Exp,Hiding numbei 10-20 into tens and ones 

I S Slates the place value ol the digils in llie luiiiiher.s 
10-20 

1 6 Aiianges iuimber.s from 1-20 in ascending and descending older 

1 7 kleiinries ihe luuiieuil helore, altci oi bclwecii any iiunieral between 
1-20 

1 S Coinp.iies iiumbci luun 1-0 ii.sing wonls, 'inoie iliaii' 'less than’ 

1 0 Wiiies the mimeials lioin 1-20 in words and tigiires 

2 Ahiliiy In udd and siililiact 2 1 Adds nuinbcis 0-9 willi siiiii nol exceeding 9 

2 2 .Suhliacis luunbers I’loiii 0-9, in sepainle sniallei minibei Ironi a 

laigei luinibci and to find llie dilleience between llie two nuiuheis 

2 a Inleipieles and wiiles Ihe symbol -I-, - = 


I 1 
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Draw Five 


Diaw Thiee 

Diaw Ten 

Diaw Bight 

Diaw Seven 

Diaw Six 

Diaw Nine 

Diaw Four 
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Purpose : To Expand Niind>i;rs into Tons and Onos 

<k-jP Mr:s” 

0' 

S>v ^rrf S^'-r f. 

(y ■'^ 




(? -.^v 




^'vr-' 


How Miiny in All 7 14 
14 IS 1 lens and 4 ones 

Wc call have many iiloie such examples with cliflcrenl inteiesimg pieluics 


ocToiint I'ws 



Purpose : To Introduce Concept of Less than and Greater than 
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Newspaper in Teaching-Learning Process 


M SWAMl 
Seiuol Lcumei 
E.T, D.IE.T 
Diiryiigaiq, New Delhi 


Newspaper has reflected niu lives and life st\'les. It contains editorials, news items, 
thought of the day, reports, spot t analms, entei laininent, events and schedules of different 
on-goinn programines, views of ciitics, pliotogiaphs, classified advertisements, weather 
foreca,sts and many more things of day-to-day importance It is an inexpensive technique 
foi reinforcing ,skills of knosvledge, compieliension, ptesentation. analysis, synthesis and 
evaluation /4.v such it is a veiy good way of knowing one's surrounding world. Students 
.should inculcate the habit of reading the newspaper daily as a routine matter. The author 
heie suggests that this habit .should he introduced at an early age and it may he consideied 
as a part of school cuntciilnin 


A NEWSPAPER IS many things. It is a written 
market place tor goods and .sci vices, it is an 
avenue ioi ideas and opinions, U is rellection ol 
life and life styles, It is a written document 
containing all oi these things, a document 
icflecting people and places In many ca.scs, the 
newspaper is also a source of endless learning 
experiences adaptable to any suh|cct and any 
age, 

The newspaper is an inexpensive means lor 
reinforcing skills ol knowledge, compichension, 
application, analysis, synthesi.s and evaluation 


The newspaper has within it, many documents 
which can he used lor a variety of learning 
expel lenccs These documents include pictures, 
maps, weather maps, prices of dilfeient 
commodities, matter related to population 
explosion and pollution. Students should get into 
the habit of reading the newspaper as soon as 
possible. If this activity is intioduced at an early 
age and if it is interesting fo (hem it may last 
long. The reading of newspaper should be 
considered as a part ol school curriculum. 
Newspaper activities should not be organised 




analyse the 


in isolalion and continued to a limited period of 
time, In othei woids the newspaper should not 
be conlined to a pailiculai time Students should 
he oriented as how to lead the newspaper 
elfcetively One way is to skim Ihiough the 
entiic newspapei section by section, making note 
ol any headlines which aic ol paiticulai inlcicst 
The leachei should decide the objectives of 
using the newspapei The teacliei should see 
— How the use ol newspapei enhances 
student’s learning '' 

— How the use ol newspaper will 
lacilitate achievements ol ob|ecttvcs of 
dilleient subjects 

— How the newspapei will generate 
inteiest ? 

— How the newspapei will lacilitate high 
level ol learning 

— What skills the students impiove by 
using the newspaper ? 

(Critical thinking, inl'eiential skills etc ) 
— How the newspapei will generate 
inteiesl in Geogiaphy, population, 
pollution, geneial awaicness 
— How the newspaper can be integiated 
into all subjects aicas '' 

— How the newspaper can help students 
impiovctheii leading and wiiliiig skiil'^ 
The teacher should decide speedic 
activities while helping students 
understand the concepts included in the 
syllabus of dilfercnt sub|ecls The 
possibilities aic endless, 

— Students can identify and tell the 
significance ol people oi places 
photographed in the newspapei 
— Dilteient places mentioned in the news 
can be located on the world map 
— Students can compile curient events 
and wiite commentaiy on each event' 


— Student.s can 
advertisements 
— Students can analyse the stones, 
cditoiials and wiite paiagraph on 
dillcicnt subjects 

— Tcachci should continually monitor 
student’s progicss, lor this hc/shc 
should use mlei views, progiess tile or 
some othei techniques 

Use of Newspaper in Teaching 

To cnncli the (iinility ot litc, education must 
gcncrole ciinoiity, creativity, coiupctcncc and 
eompiission. 

- DR ALBERT BAER 
Education inean.s bringing out talent, cuiiosity 
lioin the leainei According to the situation and 
demand ot the lesson, teaching aid can be 
decided Newspapei can be utilized as an 
assistance in Leaching learning pioccss. 
Newspaper is dynamic in natuic Current topics 
and mlormation which aie not available in 
syllabus, books and take time to come to the 
piint media can be easily taught by utilizing the 
newspapei in teaching-learning pioce,ss Time 
gap and infoimalion gap can be filled by 
newspaper clippings in scrap books and updating 
these tune to tune. Updated news items can be 
the pimic souice loi mloimation. Newspaper 
biings outside world inside the school Ninety 
pel cent ot news item can be used in teaching 
dilteient school sub|ects Heie are some topics 
with lesson plan 

Newspaper, for Classroom Purposes 

As newspaper is many things, utilizing teaching 
aid at pi unary level can be done for dilfeient 
subjects 

1. Environmental Studies 

2. Hindi 

3 Mathematics 
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LICSSON I’LAN 1 

Subject - Scicnci; 

Topic - Siiloi SyMein 

Class - VI 

IJeliiivioiiral Objectives - To eiiitblc llie pupil to know 

llhOLII 

1 No ol planels in llic solai sysic-iii 

2 Mnlioii ol Planets 

1 PliHiois (Meieiiiy, Venus, Enitli Mais, Jiipilei, .Sainim. 
Uiaiuis Neplunes, I'liilo) ilisinnce, ilnnneiei, Wl. temp, 
lime taken in coiiipletlni: one levoliilion itunitl ilie sun 

Teiicliing Aid - Newspiipei ciilliiijt 

Previous kniisvletlge - Pupil knows 

1 That they aic living on the earth which is a planet 

2 Lighl comes liom the ,snn 

1 They can iccall that they see stais, moon in the sky at 
night 

4 Soil, walei, nir are pieseiit on the planet c.iilh 

Introduction 

Whcie tne you living ' 

Docs the earth have lights iiT its own ' 

Fioin wheie ihe light is coining to the earth ’ 

What do yon see at night in the sky ’’ 

What do you see in the sky diiiing the day lime ’’ 

llliick Hoard Simiinary 


I’lescntutiOM 

Oui solar system consisks ot sun, moon and nine 
planets 

Look at the figuic and note down the name m youi 
note hook 

Now with the help ol eulliiig given to you-Notc— 
(Photo copy given to Ihe sliidciiis) 

Day leiiipeiature 
Night le/nperatine 
Distance I tom the sun 
Distance fiom Ihe earth 
Diamelei 

Time taken in one revolution 
Rotation time 
Maximum leinperaliiie 
Miiiiiniim leniperaltire 

Note illstnnec Which planet is nearest to the sun 
Which planet is hirtliert 
(Uanietcr Which is smallest 
Which IS bigge.st '' 

Which planel is known as Morning .Shu ’’ 

Which planet is known as Evening Slai 
Is sun a slai oi a planel ’> 

Is moon a planet 
II no what is it 

Assignment - Write main eliaiaeleis ol all the planets 
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' Insat picture at 11-30 hrs. 

Observations recorded 
at 8-30 a,m. on March S. 


Allahabad AP 
Amritsar AP 
Bhvnter AP 
Chandigarh 
Oehradun 
Hissar 
Jaipur AP 
Jammu 
Kanpur 
Lucknow AP 
New Delhi PLM 
New Delhi SFO 
Patiala 
Shimla 
Srinagar 
Udaipur AP 
Varanasi AP 


Max 

Min 

R 

TR 

29 

1S 

0 

0 

27 

9 

0 

0 

24 

6 

0 

0 

28 

13 

0 

0 

26 

12 

0 

7 

30 

14 

0 

0 

30 

18 

0 

0 

28 

14 

0 

0 

28 

14 

0 

0 

29 

15 

0 

0 

28 

15 

0. 

tr 

28 

15 

0 

tr 

27 

12 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

2 

16 

3 

0 

4 

30 


— 


31 

15 

0 

0 


The columns show maximum and 
minimum temperature in Celsius, raln- 
lall during last 24 hours (tr-fice) apd 
total rainfall in mm since M,ir 1 


flight Temperatures changed little 
They were appreciably above normal in 
Rajasthan, above normal In Haryana, be¬ 
low normal in the plains of west Uttar 
Pradesh and normal in the rest of the 
region. The lowest temperature in the 
plains was 9°C recorded at Amritsar. 

FORECAST (valid until Thursday 
morning). Rain orsnowls likely atone or 
two places In Jammu and Kashmir. 
Weather will bo mainly dry in the rest of 
the region. 


Delhi 


March 

Calendar 

SUN 

MOON 

Rise 

Set 

Riae 

Set 

Wed (06) 
Thu (07) 
Fri. (08) 

H.M. 

06 42 
06 40 
06 40 

H.M. 
18 23 
18 24 
18 24 

H.M. 

19 25 

20 21 
21 18 

H.M. 

06 59 
07 35 
08 14 


PHASE OF THE MOON 

Last Quarter (12) 22 45 
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IJvSHON ri.AN Z 

l,el,aviour«l Objcctivc.s-lo cu.blc Ho.- ,n,pil m kno^v 

about 

— Temperaum: 

-Maxiiiuini imd iniiiinmiii icmpt-ialuii; 

liecorJ and relaic tl"-’ i-liaiipL- in llw hI iIk- sun 

use and sun sel 

-llainidily - Knowli-dgu .dnuu .-s.iiunaiii'n .mil wamt 
vapour prcsenl m ihu mr 

TcncldiiR Aids - Cumng ol lew d.iys sssmUrt icport 
rnmi ncwspaiKr 

Pre-kmiwlcdKC - They feel eiiher hoi oi sold on dilleieni 
days 

- Feel dillcienee m hoincss in moimnj: 
lime, noon nine, eveiiinp lime 

- Pupil know lli.ii elollies pel dry soon 
III suiniiiers ih.in in i.iiiiy oi winlei 
season 

Inlriiducliiiu 

On a siiniiiiei day when do you led ple,i>.ini 

Whnl do yini led in Ihe esciiini' liol oi ple.is.ml 

cninpiircd in the noon lime ' 

III die iiiiiinmp m nl nimn nine ’ 


I’rescnliillnn 

Wf led hoi 111 noon time, and pleasant in the evening or 
miirnmg ic lemperaline which is the measure ot hotness 
IS high 111 the noon nine compared to evening or morning 

See the cLilliiigs 

High leinper.mire is known as inaxnnum teinpeiature 
l.ow ccnipciauiie is known as inirtmitiiti leniperatnie 

Note the leinpeiatiiie dilference ol' eveiy day and 
Liindiide winch day is hotlesl Water gels diy soon when 
lemiHii.ilnie is high anil goes Ui the atmosphere m the 
Itiini ol w.iter vapour 

llumulily IS the amount of water vapour pieseni in 
the air on cJilfeieni days, the humidity changes 

Uccapilolalion 

1 When IS the temperature highest moinmg/noon/evening 

2 High tcmpeiatnre is known as_ 

■< Ltiw leinperatine is known as- 

4 Walei gets, soon when lempeiature is- 

5 Huinidity is the amount of walei vapnui-m 

the air 

Assignment 

Enlist the sun use and siiii set timings ol 20 days and note 
ihe difleicnce 


ocTOiifiK inns 




W RW *IW! fw 

-- 


iffWiB! jfiafW M.R*C*' 5 ^JT*f''^ 6 ,l*C 
itIht . nftrrr^ 95 ^ T. ^ 55 ^ 54 T ir 
5^»rw 7 05rt 
firTw * 5 411 *^ 

^WTFft «f •A 

TfTfi fr^ if ^71 
WTT^ TT ?Tfnr ? ipif T »!T '9 itriT^'lf 

h fro 34 tn T ?t»T^ Tfp ir ^ 

42 fi MhrfT* 9 ^ f'TT* ^'rf I 



vrffrnft 


WWW ? ffcWT* 2t.S% *25 |*C 

•rfwT:>ffffwnT 97 ff w •? 

^prfw • <NTTfnv 704 rt 
‘ IJFTF W?! 5 491 ^ 
TRHT^ ^ f*T 9 ?t 

vnnrR ^ fWT Bn» Tift 1 ^ irft^ 

jjft T IT* i: ifw Ti^ <ift »nwTfH r 

if I Pni% 24 JTTT i| ^ w 3 

ftjrrttiT wi ^rrf ^ nt I 


’Tl.Tm' 

11.8.94 

. 

...1 

^ ■:’i 


■w^ Biy fMr w *w| |4 fhwT wi 

_ 

tw«'A^Jl 3 ^TWt-J 5 ,?C 
wfwi. 97 H T W 

• ^f^i' <TW 7 o5 rt 
^[lAra 5 5 . 49 *^ 

Tmrft TW ^*WTT ft 
t *TTW OT» Tfft I frjf ^ nw JJT 
wfef TTT tifriT fft T fT* 4 * in* BTfrt 
4 * 14 ^ 

yr 2 9 fWWtCT ftfri ^ *ii 1 



WWWI ff ♦ fiWT WT fCB 

wffMV - - 


WWW} iftfW 32 2*C *^^w-25 8*C 
iiTlm:iifiww* 9 ST* ,=iwni 73 s w 
^[irfwf ‘ irffWTT W* 7 03 f^' 

! TfWTTg m 5 5 0 ^^ 

! TWffPft ii fW f(WlT ^ 
wfwn if wnw ®tw t|fi[i M ^ f* 
Wwt W W* ^ WW Jltfrf 
1 T*WTWT(tlfW 24 ^^<t 4 M 99 » if 
fW 8.3 MWter Wt f^ 9ft ! 



wwB frilw w wif fc wf fcw 

Wfft?f 9 ft _ _ 

wwnuftww- 33 7*C ’yini'23 7*C 
wfcn ■fTOnT95ff *f„5^fTWM* If 
K^tw! TfWWTT Wrf 7,02 
ffffw { fftfTTWf 5 50»t 
^pt^fW » lMW4t if fW ^ 
ifnrfH if fTPT wni Tfifi (w if yB 
wwt TT wftw ^ f TT* % ww KViT^ 
91^ ^ WWT9T11 pTfit 24 Bit ^ IftTm 
9*rTif W2S ofWWtrTwitf^9ft 
9 tl 
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A Week with Mrs Fanny Brown 


vSUSANlA K. Sarangi 
TGT Enslisli 
DAV Public School 
IB, TPS. Benharpali 


Id the naiiie of 'piihlic ‘irhoal' ceitain people are exploiting English medium schools, 
expcciallv nniweiy schools. Manv of these schools ate neither yvell equipped with aids 
and audio-visuals not are tearheis proficient in modem methods of teaching. Some of the 
schools even tun in liiied buddings with onlv a sign board to their credit They cheat 
patents in the name of quality education in English medium The present article 'is a 
learning outcome of the author's experience Here Mrs Fanny Brown, is an imaginary 
figiiie in the guise of a nut.sery teacher woiking in Heaven Garden School and a model 
for everv .school teai her The authoi has beauUfully desciibed the week-long activities of 
Mrs Fanny Brown and how .she helped her young students throughout. 


I WAS quite fortunate to meet Mrs Fanny Biown, 
an Anglo Indian lady who was working as a 
nursery teacher in the Heaven Gaiden (A school 
for tiny tots) She was 5.8 I'cet tall, dres.sed with 
a colourful sarce, with a mother like appealancc. 
Her charming personality blended with a sweet 
sinilc on hei heautiful face attracted the childien 
in her classroom, I felt as if the little kids would 
be dreaming her in their nap. Some ol my 
moments in lier cla.ssroom brought about in me 
a iich and memorable experience, I thought ol 
Fanny always when the topic ‘‘teaching learning 


situation foi nursery children” came up for 
discussion 

It was 7 o’clock, Monday, in an early spiing 
when I lirst visited Fanny. I saw her guiding 
the kids in a queue They all had a brush with 
some toolh paste on it in their right hands and 
a tongue cleanei on their left I watched them 
going to the bathroom and coming back after 7/ 
8 minute.s to their classroom I was astonished 
but Fanny informed me that they were taught 
how to brush the teeth, clean the tongue, clean 
their mouth and wash their face even comb their 




hair in front of a mirror I was enchanted She 
sometimes even took them to toilets and taught 
them how to use it, I could easily undeistand 
that these activities and talks helped the little 
lads to develop proper health habits She called 
one of the kids, gave him some papei plates 
and instructed him to distribute among them, 
another came and served the biscuits, the other 
provided each of them with tumblers, the next 
poured watei into the tumblei, When they all 
finished eating, Panny was simply supei vising 
She took them near the basin and they washed 
their hands pioperly Later on, I could know 
that these activities were a part of their learning 
They cleaned their furnituie and blackboard, 
polished their shoes, washed theii handkeichiefs, 
even wateied the plants kept inside the 
classroom These habits taught them 
independence, self help oi self leliance Fanny 
took them outside to give them oppoitunity to 
climb, jump, slide pedal or swimming while 
playing All these activities were done to foster 
their muscular giowth. When the final bell rang, 
they all got ready with their satchels, made a 
queue, said ‘good bye’ to Fanny and got into 
the van waiting foi them, without rushing or 
pushing each othei I thought Fanny would leave 
the school but she was never in huriy to go 
home. She wrote something in het daily diaiy, 
pupil’s records and then staited lepairing tri¬ 
cycles She prepared herself foi the next day by 
ensuiing the cleanliness ol her classioom, by 
making a lump of a clay and by prepaiing some 
colouis foi use next day 

It was Tuesday and I leached the school 15 
minutes before Fanny had already reached the 
school. I saw her busy in making an activity- 
plan, examining the lump of clay, the biushes 
and colours to be used. She often talked to an 
early comer on what breakfast the child took 
and many other things, Fanny wished those kids 
‘Good morning’ who didn’t wish hei and gave 


a sweet smile Fanny told them stones of 
animals and birds She started crawling, creeping 
and wriggling before them. She mewed, barked, 
giowled and chatteled before them She showed 
them some pictures of animals and birds She 
showed them a cartoon film which was from 
Aesop’s fables. She told them a story from ‘The 
Panchtantra’. She cncoutaged them always by 
asking what happened next She sometimes 
played the role ol the lion or the deei while 
relating the story. She allowed them to talk with 
each other freely. She encouraged them to act 
on the story creating a role play situatiorr 

Fanny was clever really to make the 
classroom lively. She gave each of them a lump 
of clay to make any shape of an animal or a 
bird They all weie engaged in such creative 
activity Her supervision, alertness and smartness 
was woith praising. She encouraged students to 
shaie their tiffin. When such an activity was 
going on, she was piompting them to use 
‘please’, ‘thank you’ etc, in their way of talking 
Nobody said ‘No’, nor showed his/her 
leluctance in sharing the tiffin, nor pencil box. 
I was astonished and Fanny explained me that 
childien did not have emotional controls or, 
sense of acceptance. But they should be properly 
guided to express themselves freely, understand, 
accept and control their feelings as well as 
emotions 

Next day was Wednesday I was a bit late 
So I discovered Fanny with her children inside 
the school garden She had lost herself with the 
childien enjoying the beauty of the garden She 
was naming the flowers and inquiring the liking 
of the kids for the flowers. She was identifying 
colours and bringing relationship with a flower 
in her own words This is a red rose. It is 
beautiful, I saw her following a butterfly with 
the childien She was .playing and dancing with 
them These activities were to encourage 
aesthetic appreciation in them Fanny took them 
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inside the classroom and showed them a I lower 
with a bulteitly on it painted colouilully on a 
chart paper. She showed them a number o| 
beautiful pieces of art She played a video 
cassettee displaying diflerent colouilul Howcis, 
fruits, insects etc She had hi ought some lively 
insects m a bottle with her to the classioom. 
She explained them This is a house lly This is 
a mosquito. Fanny gave each of them a chart 
paper (12 cm X 10 cm), a hiush and diffeient 
colours to draw and paint (lecly anything they 
like. Most of them tried to copy out the pictuie 
hung on the wall She encouiaged them tearing; 
cutting and pasting besides diawing and 
painting Fanny collected those pieces of ait 
and the bell rang for the chiidien to go home. 

On Thursday, the' sky was cloudy and 
suddenly it started diiz'zling when I reached the 
school. Fanny took her childien out to show 
them how it was raining and why did the sun 
disappeai She explained in veiy simple and 
lucid language. She sang nursciy rhymes and 
danced with them. The children enjoyed a lot 
qt (un with the teacher. She took all of them 
inside the classroom then and showed them live 
to SIX bottles ol dliferent size that contained 
water of different colouis She pouied from the 
small to the big one While explaining and 
helping them to identify coloui and quantity of 
the watei m the bottle, I felt as it she is teaching 
them mathematics and science. She frequently 
used the words like big, small, few, a little, 
more, led, blue, green, black, brown etc She 
brought out some chocolates and biscuits fiom 
hei bag and started compaiing then quantity 
Slid lrcquenlly,used the words like light, heavy, 
long, short, small, big, moie, few, some, many, 
one, two etc. Moicover, I had watched hei cailier 
taking the childien to the orchaid wheic she 
had showed them some leaves, floweis and 
fiuits She fiequcntly used gieen leaf, icd rose, 
blue sky, yellow mangoes, black hair etc. 


Fiiday was the last woiking day foi Fanny 
in schools So I could not but lesist to know, 
what she would teach on that day. But she was 
not 111 the school She had accompanied all the 
childien to the hospital I thought something 
else But when I met theic, I saw her taking 
them to the doctor and giving them a wondei lul 
experience o( how a doetoi uses his stethoscope, 
theimometei etc. Then I followed them when 
they went to the neaiest market complex She 
gave each of them some money and they all 
started buying what they liked. Some had bought 
balloons, some had bought kites and some 
chocolates Finalfy_when we went back to school 
again, she told me that they had been taken to 
a post ollicc, a saloon, a laundiy and a zoo 
earlier. She even took them under a tiee to show 
a bud’s nest or an ant’s hole Now she flew 
kites, showed them a pencil box, a ball, a kite 
and a playing eaid She used these things to 
explain them dtlfcrent forms and stze She 
helped them to discriminate them She showed 
them a piece oi wood, an elastic, a rubber band, 
a thiead and other things to introduce them the 
concepts ■ laige and small, long and short, heavy 
and light, thick and thin, wide and narrow, round 
and mangle etc One thing, I could never forget 
was that the children could distinguish a doctoi, 
a postman oi a police from then unifoims in 
the picture after visiting them. They could learn 
about the food and habits of different animals 
after visiting the zoo 

While visiting these places, Fanny had 
taught them how to cross the road or watch the 
tiaffic lights While feeding them, she had taught 
them the words sour, sweet, hitter, strong, salty, 
cold, hot etc in taste. They could smell diffeient 
things and identify things liom their smell 
recollecting their experiences Fanny had played 
picture cards to acquaint them with all Ihc Icttcis 
of the alphabet and the woids used loi the letter 
(‘A’ for apple) Sometimes Fanny would show 
them how a piece of icc changed into watei. 
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how they leel one end ol a spoon hot when 
anothei end is heated 

Saturday and Sunday weie holidays loi the 
children. So on the last day of the week, Fanny 
was always telling the children, today is Fiiday, 
tomorrow is Saturday, Satuiday is a holiday 
Day attei tomoirow is Sunday. Il is also a 
holiday. Come on Monday, when she used thc.se 
sentences, childien completed and lepeatcd the 
sentences as if they had been acquainted. But 
Saturday was nevei a holiday toi Fanny, She 
nevei came to school on that day but spent at 
least six houis visiting hei children and their 
paients She watched them and noted down their 
behavioural problems in then house with 
parents. 

One doubt, I had m my mind, how did 
Fanny evaluate her children ? I asked hci to 
satisly my cuiiosity She explained me that 
evaluation was done through obseivation on 
their behaviour, their expeiicnces in listening, 
interacting with otheis, fasting tilings, mcasuiing 
things, dianiatiaation, singing, drawing etc 
Spontaneous diawing, copying, tiacing, tilling 
and completing aie difteienl activities which 
arc given For evaluation. Nuinhei games, 
identitication and dcsciiption ol objects, colour 
etc aie items used in testing and evaluation 
She examined them on a numhei of questions 
that she liad lecoided m herdiaiy Foi example: 

(ri) Is he able to cut shapes, copy out 
ligures 

(/?) Can he throw oi catch a ball 

(c) Is he leady to go to school ? 

(d) Can he lecognise dillcieiiL forms 

(e) Can he dillerentiatc petween dilferent 
sounds 

(/) Can he keep large to small things, long 
to shoit things in oidci oi vice vcisa 

(j;) Cun he identity the names ol dilleient 
colours ? 

ill) Can he expiess llueiilly and accuialcly 


(i) Can he follow when something is lead 
out or spoken to him 

(/) Can he know of his environment and 
objects around him 

(k) Is he able to adjust himself with his 
Il lends, lelatives or a strangei ? 

(/) Docs he behave properly 
(ill) Is he able to understand the happenings 
aiound him 

(n) Can he describe a picture in lew 
words 

Before leaving the classioom, I took a view 
ol the classroom. Some charts, posters, 
paintings, nursery rhymes and pictures on the 
wall caught my attention. Still I lemembeied 
the line that appealed to me Never stop them 
talking. They have come here to learn talking, 
I have seen my teacher friends shouting at the 
childien, 'keep quiet’, ‘slop talking’ or ‘Don’t 
shout’, I ielt it was injustice to the little kids. 
Fanny had written 17 lines on a chart paper in 
bold lettcKS in her own handwriting and she 
pointed her finger at it so that I would read 
them It was worth learning. 

Parents and Teachers to Remember 

1 (Q) When does a child learn to condemn 

others ? 

Ans. When others criticise him 

2 (Q) Wlien does a child tight with 

others ’’ 

Ans When he feels hostile with others 

3 (Q) When does a child feel sorry tor 

himself 

Ans When others take pity on him. 

4 (Q) When does a child feel his mind 

with appichension 
Ans When he lives with teai 

5 (Q) When does a child feel shy 
Ans. When eveiybody ridicules him 
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6, (Q) When does a child become envious? 

Ans. When others aie jealous ol him. 

7 (Q) When does a child I eel guilty ? 

Ans When he lives with shame, 

8. (Q) When does a child teel contidenf^ 
Ans. When somebody encouiages him. 

9 (Q) When does a child learn to have 

patience ? 

Ans When otheis toleiatc him 
10 (Q) When does a child appreciate 

others? 

Ans When others piaise him 
II. (Q) When does a child love otheis 
Ans When he is accepted everywhere. 
12 (Q) When does a child like himself 

Ans When others appiove of him 


13 (Q) When does your child fix his goal? 
An.s.When he lives with recognition 

14 (Q) When does a child understand truth 

and justice 

Ans When he is allowed to live with 
honesty and fairness. 

15 (Q) When does a child have faith in 

himself ? 

Ans When he is secure and safe 

16 (Q) When does a child feel that the 

world IS a beautiful place foi him 
to live in 

Ans When he develops friendship with 
others 

17 (Q) When does a child have mental 

peace 

Ans When he lives with serenity 
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Dropouts: An Observational Analysis 
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Based on the field experiences as well as limited survey on the District Piimary Education 
Progratrwie (DPEP) in South Oiissa, the paper attempts to analyse and explore the 
linkages between socio-psycholagical facials and dropouts of piimaiy school children 
Although, questions regaiding their relationships are not new, however new approaches 
for inquiry are takeih The paper addresses the questions at analytical level. The modalities 
of the discussion revolve around the questions of whether they are 'dropouts’or ‘pushouts ' 
An appraisal presentation argued in favour of ‘pushouts’ edging over 'dropouts' 


During last 47 years of Independence, India 
has achieved a tremendous growth ol'education 
both ill terms ot educational institutions, .students 
and teachers as well as variety ol educational 
activities representing one ot the largest 
education system in the world. Side by side, it 
has the dubious distinction ol having world’s 
largest number of out oi school children, A 
whopping 22 per cent in the world’s total out of 
school children and 30 per cent of adult 
illiterates are m India, According to the World 
Bank estimates, by the year 2000 A,D, the 
country will have about 55 per cent ot the 
world’s illiteiate population m the age group of 
15-19 years 


The progiess, whatevei, achieved is only 
in quantitative term Satisfactory progress 
legarding improvement in the quality ot 
education as a whole could not be achieved 
despite serious attempts made by the Central 
and Stale govenimenls. The goal of Univeisa- 
lization ot Elementary Education (UEE) which 
was envisaged in the Constitution of India itself 
to be achieved by the year 1960, still lemains 
adicam The main leasons for this are the high 
dropout rates (Class I-VIII) which is about 75 
pci cent This rate is much highei among girls 
and weakci sections of the society, The gicalcst 
challenge that the country today is facing is to 
reach the goals ot Education for All (EPA). 




The Eighth Five Year plan by pushing back 
the ma)or progiammcs campaigned foi the 
Distiict Speciljc Plans, loimally lecognized 
Distiict Primary Education Programme (DPEP) 
launched in 1993 as a major instrument lor 
achieving UEE, DPEP seeks to opeiationalise 
the National Policy on Education (NPE) and 
Piogiamme of Action (POA) strategy ot 
achieving UEE Highlighting the agenda of the 
Education Depaitment loi 1994-95, the major 
initiative is taken on the implementation of the 
DPEP. Giound level preparations have been 
completed in selected states. Reseaich studies 
on the status ol piimaiy education have been 
explored and shaied m Older to icconstiuct the 
piimaiy education The Distiict Pioject Plans 
have been loimulated based on the ground 
leahties. 

No doubt ground realities examined through 
suiveys are enough foi a stiong base, the 
experiences through active participation during 
course ol action can supplement and have 
additive value for the diagnosis of specitic 
pioblems When DPEP emphasises on quality 
education, the genesis of quality observations 
may be equally or moie meaningful than the 
appraisal of .systems thiough leliable quantitative 
figures When multifarious factors intluence the 
cognition ot individual in an integrated manner, 
understanding the behavioural pattern in a 
system would provide insight towards the source 
structure that pushout the paiticipants to 
periphery, When DPEP focuses on reducing 
overall dropouts in piimary education to less 
than 10 pci cent for all studeiiE and to less than 
5 per cent between boys and giils as also for 
disadvantaged social groups, subjective report 
should be supplemented by ob|eative 
observation and understanding. Acential belief 
should be that information alone does not change 
behaviour, experiential learning should involve 
action. The expeiiepccs should be processed in 
order to undeistand what cause an unsatisfactoiy 


outcome Working through one’s feeling and 
reaction leflectively is ciucial 

Assumptions 

It was visualised that the school children 
constituted thiee different groups differing from 
usual categorization of two-school goers and 
diopouts. Of couise, the general idea of two 
segments is true, it compaitment is tightened, 
but may not prove in continuum. Peiceptually, 
a third gioup was figured out for the 
experimentation, but not in a formal way 

It was thought that one group is already in 
deep sea (dropout), othei is in shore (legular 
school going children) but another in a floating 
boat (iiiegular school going children), which 
was highly common feature m most of the ruial 
schools (usually tribal area schools) of South 
Oiissa. What distinctives are observed with 
them‘d How do they teeP How they perceive 
the Education System'^ What type of attitude 
they caiiy on’ Are they leally different from 
diopout’ Is there any sense in their cry’ These 
only could be examined in relation to subjective 
reports of dropouts, those have been composed 
in tenns ot simple mathematics Here, it is not 
argued on the validity of mathematics or 
psychology But the question is, are the so called 
dropouts ‘diopouts’ or ‘pushouts’ From the 
observational analysis, it was assumed that they 
could be maximally ‘pushouts’ and minimally 
‘dropouts’. 

The documentary evidences point out that 
dropouts are mainly due to pressing socio¬ 
economic compulsions (DPEP Reports, Orissa, 
1995) Among others, the causal factors of 
‘earning for livelihood’ or ‘assisting parents in 
•work’ of ‘parents do not want’, v/ere most 
prominent. While boys report revolves around, 
'earning for livelihood’, girls leave on ‘parents’ 
willingness’. These were not exceptions to any 
social category. 
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What expenmental gioup (iricgtilar 
attendant) leporf' Iii thcic any vitality ot the 
reports? Much could be extiacted and extended 
towards understanding the piohlcni.s ol'diopouts 
that seriously besiege the piiiiiaiy education 
system. Whatever \yere suifaced mainly 
levolved aiound the low holding powei of 
schools, teachers and cuiiiculuni, thus, pushing 
them out for evening, midnight and lastly 
overnight, Today’s iiregular, tomorrow’s 
droupout, simply by detachment, alienation, 
habituation and parents’ devaluation. 

Socio-economic factors as the cases of 
isolating several segments of population fiom 
educational stream have been extensively 
documented. It has been investigated that the 
financial condition is a prominent rea.son of 
dropout on which nobody can cut much ice. 
The deep-rooted piejudice againsi gills going 
to school is yet another malady not easy to 
surmount. The parents’ illiteracy and devaluation 
of education have become anolhci concein ol 
programming When so many negative foices 
are working hand in hand against the ideal, what 
best alternatives could be thought otThis papci 
finds the alternatives within the education 
sy-stem. The right peispcctives and some 
piactical piioiitics are suggested to be the best 
among olhcis 

Joyful Experiences 

As ob,served the schooling has beconie inflexibly 
institution bound and the process of education 
has been reduced to pie.scnbed instruction-s 
resulting into a large number ot non-enrollcd 
To Teach the first base in the total operation ol 
UEE, the enrolment and retention, learning 
centres and learning process should be joyful 
and productive. The majority of school gocis 
are made to view learning at school a.s hoiing, 
even unpleasant. The school.s, thcieloie, aic to 
be Cuiidamenially reoiganized as pleasmable and 


purposeful self learning centres for the 
child ten 

No doubt, school imparts learning but 
learning oltcn does not reach its optimum level 
111 terms of expectations and sometimes does 
not occur at all This is because of lack of 
congenial atmosphere and [oyful experience to 
the young learners This might be due to a 
numbei of factors such as infrastructural 
facilities in schools, the curriculum, the teacher 
behaviour, pedagogical practice, socio-political 
factors of the community, etc Children may 
conic to the school regularly if they find that 
Icaining process is enjoyable and attractive. 
Financial and non-financial incentives aie poor 
sub.stitutes to good and enjoyable leaining in 
the class] oom. Vaiietics of activities and action 
oiiented programmes arc to be provided to the 
chiklien foi pyful learning These activities 
should he caieiully planned to piovide for both 
cognitive and non-cognitive learning 
experiences. These can relieve the children of 
the monotony, boredom and burden of learning. 
As observed, few schools even in remote 
villages maintain a daily attendance of about 
95 per cent children simply because the teaching 
m.structions and explanations are accompanied 
by demonstrations, models, clear blackboard 
work and visual aids of many kinds, even the 
role play by children themselves Experiments 
and diiccl obscivations by the diildien will 
piovidc a hcltci basis of learning than listening 
the woidy explanations, which involve abstract 
ideas. 

Teacher: The Model 

In the perceptions of sociologists and 
psychologists, teacher can act as a best agent of 
socialization process, as they are given a formal 
platloiin to help the childien in inleinalizing 
the values. The quality of education, is therefore 
to a large extent dependent on the quality of 
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teachers. It is very common to notice that 
teachers peiceive their primaiy responsibility 
to impait a presciibcd body ol' knowledge This 
could help teacheis moie than students in 
becoming expert in the cuiiiciilum Teacheis 
while teaching in ruial schools, the students of 
which are a long way deptived, need to possess 
great patience, pei severance, a sense ol humour 
and a genuine interest In the piol'ession. They 
should take special mteie.st to make an inquiry 
into the leasons of undei achievement and need 
to be resourceiul in using a seiies of new 
approaches to the same pioblein and in making 
Irequent repetitions ot piinciples with a vaiicty 
of material to ensuie the continued interest and 
progiess of the childien Instead ol being 
sentimental, they should be sensitive to specilic 
pi oblems 

He can be a good teacher who not only 
know his/her subject but also knows his/hei 
pupils. As evident, most ol the teacheis have in 
their minds some misconceptions about learning 
and Its impact on teaching. Most teacheis 
complain that .some are passive, possess no 
innate ability to learn, nothing could be possible 
toi them, unattractive etc , leading to 
disciiminatory behaviours on the pait of 
teachers Even being subject to fundamental 
bids, the Icachei pciceives him/hei a good pupil 
because he/she is a son/daughter ol educated 
person oi innuential person oi associates. This 
indiflcient lace ol a teacher sometimes can be 
haimtul and a subject of anxiety pioducing in 
minds of the children than use ol coipoial 
punishment. It systematically and giadually kills 
the spirit of the child to identify with tcachci', 
hi.s/her teaching and eventually lads to inject 
anything, Teachers, therefore, need to he moie 
positive, legaiding, encouraging, consideiatc, 
caiing lathei than dogmatic and iigid 

The most shocking aspects thal aic lound 
pionoLinccd in elcmentaiy stage is ‘leachci 


absenteeism’. When country stiains eveiy neive 
to retain the childien in stieam, the teacheis 
absenteeism fires fiom the back Perhaps, they 
give then attendance to local education ollicei 
who stands as a savioui rahei than supervisoi. 
The factois associated with this aic political 
nexus, coinmissional contact and moie obvious 
aie the school distance and community 
unconcern Teachers without peitoinimg the 
assigned duties, are found busy and productive. 
So, nothing could be said on his sincerity and 
honesty, as a person in society As one puls “Is 
theic no schools in my area Why shall I be 
kept away fiom lamily” Othei puts “it school 
IS in paper, my salaiy will How here, why shall 
I bolhei’’ No doubt, teachci is no way loss, 
butcieatcs a momentum wheie enrolled children 
aie foiced to be pushed out, OHicial supervision 
and community involvement thus lack 

Diversity and Identity 

Traditional customs, beliefs, values etc aie 
much moie peivasive among the uiial people. 
The socio-economic, political and cultuial 
backgiound ot ruial mass make a lot ol 
difference in theii bringing up in the 
socialization piocess This backgiound rellccts 
in many toims and cieatcs a peculiai menial 
make-up Even the parents cannot' make an 
attempt in improving the situation because they 
themselves aie a prey to the vicious ciiclc This 
distinct identity mostly reflected through the 
cultural identities in the human society 
Moicover, in the tribal dominated South Oiissa, 
the pictures of cultuial afliliations aic examplary 
Schools mostly populated by tubal childien aic 
ground to examine how,the education system 
lacks cumculum and instructional stiategies 
which can be eficctive loi childien of multi- 
cultures Tcaehcis, through in-service and pie- 
seivicc training courses enhance their 
piolicicncy and competency in teaching but no 
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way the social competence which can help him 
to adopt and adjust in a diveisilicd situation. 

The state language is recognized as the 
medium ot instruction But what happens in 
tribal schools oi school dominated by tribal 
children. Can the teacher make gioup on the 
basis ol mother tongue to take separate classes? 
Since the tubal childien are in majoiity, can the 
teacher use the tribal language, in case he 
know.s? It one teacher knows, othei does not, 
then what would be the function of latei? There 
are peculiar problems in some regions which 
aie one way oi other pushes a few out of the 
stream, at the very inception. 

The cultural elements ot diffcicnt gioiips 
remain as possible bases lor identilicalion It 
becomes so pronounced that they become less 
sensitive to the ‘National System ol Education’ 
Since (he curriculum contents do not i cl led the 
.social and cultural expenence, the ruial childicn, 
mainly di.sadvantaged gioup c|evclop apathy 
towards education .sy.stem and it maiteis in their 
dignity and identity. ConsLstont with this paieiUs 
identification with education is akso impoitant. 
Since economy is a greatest huidlc in lile, the 
need of immediate utilization of the childicn 
for the livelihood remain ba.sic. With limited 
financial resources, it is really very difficult on 
the pait ot slate to compromise with their 
economy. So what needed really is motivation 
of parents through some incentives or intcgiating 
other benefits with .sending ot children 

In society where multi-cultures play an 
important role, a common pattern of education 
system may be less useful. It is time to 
undcistand .shaied values of society as a whole 
as well as to appieciatc the diveisity of life 
systems. The need ot the houi is the prepaiation 
or picsentation ot the educational progiammes 
based on the dcsiics, that the childicn ol a 
specific culluie would not be subject to identity 
piobl.em. Alternatively, to compensate the 


cognitive deficits and dysfunctional 
chaiactciistics, which are rc.sulted by deprivation 
ol a rich culture, a behaviouristic and 
compensaloiy educational programme could be 
introduced, To enable them to acquiie the values 
and behaviour of the mainsticam culture 
educational programme could be based on 
icssimilaiioiiist's assumptions and goals. 

In the context of multi-cultiiie classroom 
.siluation, the role of teacher could be highly 
recognised. How far school can accommodate 
the diveise abilities and interests of a 
heterogeneous population depends very much 
upon the style of teaching and pteparations of 
classroom situation of the teachers But the 
leacheis lail lo take into account students’ 
diverse backgrounds and experiences fostering 
academic failures The lack of understanding 
the culUiic by teachers causes difficulty m 
communication piocesses leading to lose ol 
personal and cultural identity and by the way 
the self-esteem and perfoimancc among 
cultuially di.sadvantaged children. All these 
problems invite .specific strategies and 
techniques that would enable teacher to assist 
.students ot culturally diverse backgrounds. 

Management 

Recognising the need of accommodating the 
countiy’s diversities, the area specific approach 
IS designed to solve local problem.s with 
available expertise With a state ol optimism, it 
may lead to dishearten, it the state ot school 
systems of South Orissa is assessed Lackings 
arc not in infrastructural facilities or number of 
teachers, rather in proper supervision and 
management of resources It may he 
unbcljcvahle but the fact that the number of 
schools which arc lunclioning m a real sense 
may be 50 pci cenl ol tlie schools in paper. 
Even the cases are there where schools do not 
exist but in schtiol iiispeclois’ knowledge, 
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teacheis are regular receiver ot monthly salaiy 
What loles the inipeclor can play, it he is not 
able to spot out the location ot village school 7 
Does he inspect the school on paper only'^ Even 
schools aie tound not for schooling but generous 
foi pioviding a common plattorm wheie even 
the students aie peiceived as a secondaiy 
mcmbei. Thus, more exhortation to ‘all tcacheis 
to leach and all students to learn’ will not 
pioducc any lesult. A new climate and a new 
mind set have to be created for much radical 
changes in the schools management system 

Conclusions 

Keeping note ot these dynamics, it could be 
assumed that the seiious ciy from eveiy coiner 
of country even fiom outside on the taiget ot 
'education tor all’ may be remote possibilities. 
It could be realised that tactors those pull one 
out ot stream could not be controlled much as 
they aie culturally rooted but the factors which 
produce demotivation, detachment, alienation, 
lowei self-esteem and loss of identity and 
ultimately push the school-goers out of stieain, 
should be emphasised, In order to substantially 
inciease the holding power of the school, the 
schools should be the centre of the community 
and the schools community should emerge 
through a variety ot activities and programmes 


School could be accountable to community and 
the community becomes aware of its lole and 
responsibilities towards school The schools 
should be a cultuial environment where 
acculturation lakes place It is impoitant to 
understand ‘how children are receptive and 
responsive rather than remissive’ It is a prime 
icquirement of teachers to take the onerous task 
ot building up the positive work culture among 
the students at their budding age they spend in 
school. They should become role models with 
dedication and commitment to enable students 
to inculcate positive values and attitudes relating 
- to work 

Teacheis’ efficiency, involvement and 
communication procc'-s are more important than 
the simple numbei ot teacheis The teachers 
should be sensitive to cultural dilferences and 
should have knowledge and skills to adapt their 
educational practices accoiding to individual 
needs which should be the basic objective ot 
Teachers Training Programme The supei vision 
ol concerned persons could not be neglected 
To sum, a greatei importance should be given 
to corporate a life in schools and to coordinate 
the student’s experiences and motivational forces 
and more specifically, children are to be 
psychologically prepared to receive toimal 
education taken to their door 
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Radio is an effective audio aid which is capable of providing valuable assistance to the 
teacher in the classroom by piesenimg enriching and entettaming learning experiences 
simultaneously to a large number of students It can penetrate not only distance hut can 
also cross the harriers of languages, teligion, customs and rituals. It is neither time 
bound nor place hound. Keeping in view the success story of "Radio Feasibility Study" 
conducted in Kota (Rajasthan) and the extension of CHEER Project in Andhra Pradesh, 
Haryana, Oi i.s.sa and Uttar Pradesh, the author of this article attempts to draw the 
attention of people and the Government working at primary education level to adopt 
radio medium which can face the challenge of reaching the pupils in very nook and 
corner and cover the remotest hilly and tribal areas of our country 


India, the largest demociacy ol the woild is 
only second to China in its population i e 84 6 
crores (Census 1991) Aftei 47 years of 
Independence it has been able to achleyp~only 
52.11 pel cent literacy (Census, 1991) while its 
Asian counterparts like China, Malaysia, 
Philippines and Thailand have crossed the 
threshold by achieving cent per cent literacy In 
this regaid Di, KG. Saiyidain, one of the 
architects of education in post-independent India 
has very rightly remarked, “11 someone were to 
piepare a literacy map ot the woild and colour 


illitciate areas ot the earth black, India will, to 
oui shape look like a dark continent’’. 

In a developing society like ours one has 
to take into account not merely the needs of a 
growing economy but also those of a new 
culture that would reflect the spirit of a dynamic, 
liberal and growth oriented society. 

If education has to play a significant role 
in a society, it has to assist in the cieation of 
new values and attitudes jn place of the old so 
that the obstacles in the path of modernization 
may be removed For this it is necessary to 




realise that the foundation ot elementaiy 
education must be iirm and broad-based. 

Provision of free and compulsoiy education 
to all children until they complete the age ot 14 
yeais is a Diiective Piinclple of Indian 
Constitution Since 1950, determined efloits 
have been made towaids the achievement ol 
this goal Ovei the years theic has been a very 
impiessive expansion in the piovision ol 
educational lacilities and enrolment As a result, 
universal provision of educational lacilities has 
been substantially achieved at the primary stage 
(Classes I to V), 

Howcvei, Univcisahsation of Elementaiy 
Education m its totality is still an elusive goal 
and much giound is yet to be coveied. Also 
dropout lates continue to be signilicant, retention 
of children in schools is low and wastage 
considerable In 1985-86 diopout lates weic 
47 93 i^ci cent m Classes I-V and 65 pci cent 
m Classes I-VIII. Despite incicased participation 
ol gills, gender disparity still exists 

Besides, the launching ol Opeiation 
Blackboaid scheme, Government ol India have 
introduced many innovations in this area. But it 
can be logically reasoned that at macio level 
financial consliaints aggravated by population 
explosion, gulf widened between availability and 
accessibility, inequality ol oppoitunity owing 
laigely to socio-economic dispaiities and more 
specifically in context oi lemotc, deseit, hilly 
and tubal areas and failuie to provide adequate 
work ethics are among the majoi stumbling 
blocks in achieving the free and compulsory 
education for all. 

At micro level the non-availability of 
teachers in remote areas and lack of pci iodic 
monitoring ol their duties, pooily tiained, less 
equipped and unmotivated teacheis a-nd 
unstTmulating school environment have cieated 
alarming rates ol dropouts in the schools 

In 01 del to bridge the gap between iich and 
poor, urban and lural, skilled and unskilled. 


interesting and disinteresting methods of 
teaching, the role and impoitance ol clectionic 
media i c television, slide piojectois, overhead 
projectois, inicio computeis, ladio etc cannot 
be luled out 

Howevei, when viewed in the context of 
lesourccs available in the countiy and the 
magnitude ol the problems, radio is the only 
medium which can face the challenge ot 
reaching the masses in eveiy nook and corner 
of the countiy. It can reach and cover the 
icmotest hilly and tribal areas Radio can 
penetrate not only distance but can also cross 
the bairieis ot languages, religion, customs and 
iituals because it is neither time bound nor place 
bound 

Radio as an effective audio aid is capable 
ol piovidmg valuable assistance to the teacher 
in the classioom by -piesenting worthwhile 
information and learning experiences 
simultaneously to a huge number of students 
Realising the paucity of well sequenced and 
enteitaimng materials for young children the 
Government of India in collaboiation -with 
UNICEF established Children’s Media 
Laboratoiy (CML) in 1977 at National Council 
of Educational Reseaich and Tiaining, New 
Delhi CML has been actively woiking, with 
the objective ot developing and exploring the 
simple, inexpensive and effective media of 
educational and entertainment value for two 
types of clientele • 

— Children between 3 and 8 yeais of age 
— Adults who handle young children 
The materials developed by the CML can 
be grouped into four categories 
— Print and giaphics 
— Play material in wood/hard board/plastic 
^ Slides and video programmes 
— Audio piogrammes 
Apait from these materials and activities a 
major contribution of CML lies in its efforts to 
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netwolk willi All India Radio (AIR) and develop 
radio broadcast.s as a powcriul medium ol 
education of young children, 

‘Khilte Phool' the Beginning 

The propo.sal to use radio bioadcasl lor young 
children was initiated in the Ihiid National 
Seminar on Audio Progiamines loi young 
children In the inaugural speech Shi i Amril Rao 
Shinde, Director General, All India Radio, 
New Delhi suggested that the agencies like 
NCERT should adopt local stations and 
develop audio programmes to piovide cm idling 
and entertaining experiences to the children 
of socially and economically hackwaid classes 
of the society. The suggestion was adopted as a 
major recommendation'at the scminai. 

CML immediately lollowcd up the 
recommendation by preparing a detailed piojcct 
proposal and submitted it to the Chiel Pioduccr, 
Cential Educational Unit, AIR, New Delhi. After 
a series of meetings and discussions (lie proposal 
was finalised. In Match, 1988 Kota (Ra)asthan) 
was selected toi the pro|ecl and an innovative 
resciudi pioiecl ‘Radio Feasibility Study’ was 
thus initiated 

Objectives of the Study 

The ob)eclives of the study were • 

— To evaluate the potential of ladio as a 
tool for providing eni idling expci icnces 
to develop language and cognitive skills 
in the under privileged children 
— To strengthen the competencies of 
teachers with the help of ladio 
broadcast. 

Strategy of Radio Broadcast 

Each programme which is in capsule foimat 
with a specific theme, is of 10 to 15 minutes 
duration. It generally consists of a short 


conversation on the theme—a song, a story and 
a game related to the theme Each programme 
was prepared with an intention of providing 
entcitaiiimg and eniidling experiences tor the 
children based on day-to-day incidents and 
simple scientific concepts These programmes 
aie related to the following themes , 

□ Environmental Awareness 

□ Health, Nutrition and Sanitation 

□ Concept Formation 

□ Cultural Heritage, and 

□ Folk Tales (Lok Kathayen) 

A set of 12 monthly guidebooks were 
provided for a total of 104 piogrammes to be 
bioadcast over a ycai Each guidebook had a 
total 8-9 audio progi ammes giving the 
piogramme details, objectives of the 
piogiammc, pre-bioadcasl and post-broadcast 
activities to be earned out along with the radio 
programmes Besides, the guidebooks monthly 
piogiamme schedules having dates ol the 
piognimmc broadcast and repeating of the 
piogrammes were given to the Anganwadi 
workcis and to teachers of Classes I and II to 
enable them to know about the dates of the 
bioadcast and to wiite the reactions of the 
childicn duimg the bioadcast. 

The progi ammes were broadcast six days a 
week (in all the working days) spread over a 
period of one year (October 1988 to September 
1989) Two new programmes were introduced 
every week and each of these programmes was 
icpcaled twice For smooth implementation oi 
the project timely monitoring, Observation 
cluster meetings and refresher courses were 
organ i.scd. 

Evaluation ; Its Major Findings 

Allei completion of a year of the radio broadcast 
(from 2 October, 1988 to 30 September, 1989) 
a comprehensive evaluation was undertaken 
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The lesults revealed that the Anganwacli childien 
and childieii in Classes I and II who weie 
exposed to the radio piogiamine pertoimcd 
bcttei than those who were not It was also 
obseived that the childien of cxpeiimcntal gioup 
were inoie active, disciplined, punctual, curious 
to ask questions, had giealei attention span, 
concentiatcd bettei. had heltei vocabiilaiy and 
became mine articulate as compaied to then 
contiol group counteipaits. 

Also the Anganwadi woikeis and teacheis 
of Classes I and II impioved their teaching style. 
They adopted the play-way technique in 
teaching. The activity approach icpiaced the 
traditional methods ot teaching It was also 
observed that the Anganwadi workers became 
moie tolerant and caring and undcistood the 
concept of holistic development of the child. 

Based on the ahov^ lindmgs this piojcct 
was extended to othei states to help enhance 
the competencies ol the Anganwadi woikeis and 
supplement then activities thiough ladio 
mediuin To implement this idea a well thought- 
out pio|cct was foimulatcd 

Children’s Enriclimcnt Experiment 

The Childiens Eniichmcnt Experiment thiough 
Radio (CHEER) Project is the I'uithci extension 
ol this et'toil This pioject was launched on 2 
Octobei 1992 initially lor a period of one yeai, 
in four states vi/, Andhia Pradesh, Haiyana, 
Oiissa and Uttai Piadesh In Haiyana and Utlai 
Piadesh, the hioadcast is in Hindi and m Andhia 
Piadesh and Oris.sa the hioadcast is in regional 
languages i.e, Tclugu m Andhia Piadesh and 
Oriya m Oiissa These progiammes aic being 
hioadcast by All India Radio Cuttack, Lucknow, 
Rohtak and Visakhapatnam stations These AIR 
stations hioadcast progiammc on all working 
days liom 9.30 a.m to 9 45 am, Guidebooks 
with the printout of pic-bioadeasl, hioadcast and 
post-bioadcast activities wcie supplied to the 
anganwadi woikcrs, In Angaiiwadis pie- 


bioaclcast and post broadcast activities weie also 
demonstrated with the active pai ticipation ot 
the Anganwadi woikeis 

Radio broadcast tor the first yeai was over 
on 30 September 1993 fioin toui AIR stations 
In the second year broadcast was continued iiom 
AIR, Rohtak (Haryana) only, but was 
Icmpoiarily suspended from othei three AIR 
stations The thud year broadcast is alieady 
stalled in Orissa by AIR Cuttack with effect 
fiom 2 October 1994 and the radio broadcast in 
three other states are proposed to be resumed 
very soon 

Some Suggestions 

Keeping in view the past experiences from the 
ladio feasibility study Klulta Phool and the on¬ 
going hioadcast under CHEER pioject, the radio 
hioadcast can be veiy uselul foi motivating and 
piovidmg ciilei laming and cniicbing cxpeiiences 
to childien who are in primaiy grades (especially 
the Classes 1 and II children) and strengthening 
the tcacheis competencies 

It has been leaint that in almost all the states 
radio/two-in-one sets have been supplied in the 
primaiy schools under the eentiaiiy sponsored 
.scheme So the piimaiy school teachers can be 
asked to listen the ladio hioadcast under 
CHEER, only aftei they aie being adequately 
li allied under this programme In case the ladio 
sets aie not supplied or if they aie out ol older 
then the teachers can take the children to their 
neighbouiing Anganwadi ecntics for listening 
to the ladio broadcast. As it was piactiscd in 
Haiyana the schools teachers can be provided 
some money (@ Rs 25 per quartei) towaids 
puichasc of dry batteiy cells, if they boirow 
laciio sets lioni the community or use their pwn 
(or listening to the radio broadcast. Even the 
Solar Power Cell designed by Central 
EIcclionics Limited (CEL), Faiidabad, which 
cosUs Rs 250 only and has a waiianty ol 20 
ycai.s can be supplied in the schools In oider to 
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supplement the ladio hioadeast monthly 
guidebooks having prebroadcasl, bioadcast and 
post-bioadcast activities can be supplied to the 
pnmaiy schools by their icspective State 
Goveinmeiit or by the NCERT, 

Besides, the radio bioadcast, the CML ot 
the NCERT have biought out a set ol 40 audio 
cassettes having foui piogiammcs in each 
cassette, making a total ol 160 audio 
programmes. Each progi amine is ol 15 minutes 
duiation, These audio progi amines aic meant 
toi the children ot the age group 3 to 8 years 
It has been leaint that veiy soon the NCERT is 
going to sell these cassettes in the maiket 

These audio programmes aie based on day- 
to-day incidences and simple scientific concepts 
These audio piogiammcs piovide the 
information to the childien regaiding fiuits and 
vegetables, seasons, sanitation, health and 
hygiene, then immediate ciiviionmcnt, cultinal 
heritage, folk tale.s etc. in a vety suitable and 
enteilaining manner 

The existing piogiammcs like, Jungle Ki 
San. Keede Makodon Ki Sahlia, Khma, 
Janwciioii ke Gliai; Nadi Kinare. Ek Din, Hawa 
etc. have been meant loi cicatmg enviionmcntal 
awaieness The concept ol health, nuliilion and 
sanitation have been given thiough cnteitaming 
and stimulating piogiammcs like Baiulei Wala, 
ChuxtiAui Sustiani, Ankhnn Ki Dekhhal;, Bunar 
Baclihe Ki Dekblicd, Baii.si Miiiiiu Ka Ghai, 
Dnighatna ixnd Sawdhan Baha In oidci to help 
the childien become iiwaic ol oui gloiious 
hciUage and cultuic, the piogiammcs like 
Diissehia, Diwali, Chiistinas, 26lh Januaiy, 
Holi, Id, Tec|. 15th August, Rakhi, Basant 
Panchami, Janmashtami, Spring leslival and 
Baisakhi have been included, In (oik talcs/ Lok 
Kuthaym the progiammes like the Monkey and 
Capmaii, Tuk Tiik Grandmollier Goes, the Pairat 
and the Cal, Gold Iiom Mud, Tale Tattling Beai, 
TVyio Rats, the Story ol'Thiisty Maina, the Clever 
Rabbit, the Donkey’s Biain, Tit I'oi Tat, 
Fiicndship, Brave Fiicnd, Talkative Fiog, 


Crocodile and Monkey, Forgetful Bholu, 
Stubborn Donkey, Aunt Spider, etc have been 
included to inculcate certain socially acceptable 
and approved values like friendship, unity, 
shaiing, empathy, etc in children 

In ordei to make the childien aware of the 
geiieial concepts, the piogrammes like. One, 
One One, Visit to Zoo, Train is Moving Round, 
Listening, The Sky, Rhythm. The Washerman, 
Let’s be Small. Box ol Coal, Know by Touch, 
Vegetables, Winter Is Here, What Is Square, 
Green Colour, Seasons, Shadow, Game of 
Sound, Shoe, Fruit Juice, Coins, House Cart, 
The Postman, Policeman, Forms of Water, Ball 
with Seven Coiouis, Means oi Tiansport, etc 
have been included. In oidei to supplement the 
clas,sioom teaching on dilleient themes and 
concepts the classroom teachei can playback 
these above mentioned cassettes whenever 
ncccssaiy .so that the classioom teaching can be 
more interesting and lively. 

Conclusion 

The political rcalliimation to the goal of 
achieving Education For All (ERA) by 2000, 
signed by nine high population counliics on 
December 16, 1993 in Delhi has marked new 
Cl a in the history ol Indian Education. No doubt, 
this world summit has provided the necessaiy 
impetus to all the on-going educational 
piogiammcs in India But to achieve this target 
by 2000 A D. seems to be fai reaching/ 
uniealislic 

In order to achieve this seemingly 
unicalislric goal we require more awareness of 
people and their sharpened desire than the 
resources or mirasti uctiire, So we have to adopt 
a llcsh and blood approach where things just • 
have to be done which'are not thought of or 
di.sciisseci This is the right time where the 
intelligentsia, government, and people have tq 
work together for a common goal, by adopting 
taigct ,specilic and aiea specific piogrammes 
thiough miillimcdia appioach 
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Failure of UEE : A Few Thoughts 
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Education L\ an inevitable vehicle of piojiress and development of a (ountry. In a 
deinociacy, educated citizens are essential to choose their representatives without 
manipulation Education, at least upto the elementary level, is consideied essential for 
evety individual. As per the Con.stiiiitional ptovision elementaiy education should have 
been tiniversalised by I960. The fact that in spite of efforts made to achieve this objective, 
the taij>et is still to be achieved. In the praent article the author analyses certain causes 
and tecisons foi this failiue and .utj’j'c'.v/v ways to iinpiove the situation thereby He lays 
emphasis on the civic consciousness andfunmess of the government to achieve this goal, 


It is universally acknowledged lact that an 
educated and enlightened citizeniy is an essential 
condition foi the successful lunctioning n( a 
democracy. Education, at least upto the 
elementary level is consideied essential Foi evciy 
individual in a demociatic countiy With the 
achievement of liecdom, new ob|cclivcs, 
demands and lesponsibllities weic set up before 
us. The gieatest challenge to the country at that 
time was mass illiteiacy. It compelled the 
tiaincrs ol the Constitution of lice India to 
include a Diicctive Piineiplc on Education m 
the Constitution so that democratic social oidcr 


could be built up The provision ol Article 45 
m the Constitution that the State would 
endeavour to provide hee and compulsory 
education tor all childien upto the age ol 14 
ycais by 1960, bore a sufficient testimony to 
the lact that elementary education was 
recognised a.s immensely impoitanl by the 
Icad'eis to build up an intelligent citizenry for a 
demociatic, socialist and secular society 
As per, the Constitutional piovision 
elementary education should have been 
universalized by 1960. The tact that inspile of 
clloits made to achieve this objective, the target 





IS slill iiniicliicvi;(.l Tliciiiloic, il tins nssiiiiiC(.l 
an iiicicasing sigiiilicancc with ihc passage of 
lime To achieve (Ins laigcl, we have (o— 

(a) Uiiivei'salise piovi.sion ol school 
I'aci lilies 

(h) Uiiiversalisc eiirolmeni 
(c) Uiiiveisalise iclcnlioii in slIuioIs 
Theie has hccii a sieacly expansion of 
schooling lacililies bill Ihe ellecl ol lliis 
achicvenienl lias been undone by ibc popiiialion 
explosion in ihc eountiy Wilh oui limiletl 
lesoLiiees and lack o( skilled leacheis, il has not 
been possible lo keep pace wilh ihe expansion 
in popiilalion and piovide schooling laciltlies 
I'oi Ihe evei-incieasing luiiiihei ol chiklicn 
Piovision ol adequate schools loi childien in 
all mens is not ibc only solulion lo Ibc pioblcm 
The more challenging pioblem hefoie as is (he 
non-cniolmcnl ol childien even in Ihosc aicas 
wlicic schools have been piovided The mam 
cause ot non-cniolmcnl is the pooi economic 
condilions ol childien who have to help iheii 
paienls in eain.ing a livelihood Besides 
economic leasons, paienlal indilleicnce, 
irielevani and uiiiincieslmg school ciiiiiculinn 
and social anil ciillinal liadilions in the case ol 
gills aie gieal mipcdimenls in ihe way ol 
univcistdisalion ol eneolmenl 

The pioblem ol waslage and stagnalion is 
evei moic impoilanl liictoi which docs not allow 
the imivcisalisalion ol piimaiy cducalion 
Waslage oecuis when chddien leave schools 
wilhoul complclmg Ihc elemcnlaiy stage anil 
usually lapse into dlilcracy which lesiiKs inlo 
waslage ol Ibeii imic and energy as well as 
waslage ol nalional lesoiiices. Slagnalion occiiis 
when chiklicn do noi lake iiilcicsl in study, lad 
to gel promoted to Ihc ncxl class, and slagnalc 
in a paiUeiilai class yeiu aClei yeai Slagnalion 
has a vciy dcmoialising clIccl on pupils and 
paienls Many a lime, il leads lo waslage as 
paienls wilbdiaw ihen childien fioni schools 


iillci Ihcir lepcalcd lailiiies !l is waslage in ilsell' 
as il implies dial lime, eiieigy and icsouiccs 
have nol been well sponl 

Piogiaiiimcs have been chalked oul, aclions 
have been taken, hul Ihe taiget ol 
iinivci.salisiilion ol clcmcntaiy cdiicalion is 
becoming elusive eveiy day due lo lollowing 
mam leasons . 

— PopidiUion explosion 
— Faiilly Lurriculiiin and improper and 
insiillieicnl equipment 
— Lack ol eonsciousness among paienls 
and guardians 

— Tlicoieiieal naliiic ol pi ogi amines lo he 
iniplemenlcd 

— Impioper use ol non-lormal modes of 
cducalion 

— Hcoiiomic condilions of paienls 
— Social lahoo 

— Lack ol clevolion among leacheis, 

— Lack ol devolion among conscious 
poisons ol Ihc society 
— Local demand ol the society is ignoicd 
— Tiadilional niclhod ol leaching and 
impioper cvalualion 

Analysing the causes and evaluating the 
pioccss ol iinivcisalisalicni ol elementaiy 
ediicalioii, lollowing suggestions occui lo gear 
up the laigel ol iinivcisalisation ol clcmcntaiy 
eilueaiion 

— Foimal modes as well as non-lormal 
modes ol cducalion should he utilized 
piopeily loi Ihc development of 
univeisalisation ol elementaiy 
cducalion. 

— Aiiangomcnl ol .sepaiale .school lor 
gills whcic paients aic not willing to 
.send iheii daughlcis to co-ediicational 
mstiliilions, 

— Appoinlmcnl ol a woiking gioiip liom 
Ihe dill'cienl sliala ol the society at 
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local, .stale and national level lot 
univei salisaLion ol elementary 
education 

— Picpaialion ol maslei plan.s lot the 
uiiivei salisalion ol clementaiy 
education al block, distiict. stale and 
national level 

— To make the guaidians and .students 
awaie to the utility ol UEE m ordei to 
develop then mtciest and molivalion 
in the sy.stem 

— Inclusion ol betlei cciuipment and 
devoted stall m the .system 

— Impiovcmenl ol cuinciilum to make it 
attractive, locally lelevanl and 
meanmgtul to childien 

— Development of textbooks and 
insti uctional packages on a 
deceiUialized basts which may 
introduce local relevant content 

— Adoption ol dynamic methods ol 
teaching and cKcctive mode of 
evaluation 


— Absolutely lice elcmcntaiy education 
lot cliildien coming liom economically 
backwaid lamihcs 

— Piopei implementation ol vai lous 
piogiammcs initiated for UEE, 

Govcrnmcnl ol India in last two decades 
have attempted to icvamp piimaiy education. 

Government can chalk out the progiammc, 
can provide financial assistance, can liamc lew 
law to be lorced, but it is the society which can 
lead the nation to this taigcl ol UEE 
Government cannot loice an individual to act 
his best toi this purpose, it is the individual 
hiinscll Ol hciscll, who can help to the gicatcst 
extent If the society undcistands the utility of 
UEE, and is firm to have it, only then the 
complete UEE can be achieved For the same 
civic consciousness is the mum lactoi, Ihcicfoic 
through non-foimal and foimai mode o( 
education the individual and linally the society 
should be convinced to achieve the laigcL 
of UEE. 
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Effective Preparation of Teachers 
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The i>reat lesponsibiltty enti listed to eveiy primary teacher is needed to he tackled 
effectively and efficiently For the piepuration of teachers there aie two areas, one is pte- 
service teacher education and the other is in-service teacher education Education being 
need-based teachers must be piepaied to know suitable teaching learning strategies and 
teaching ieatning inateiials A teachei is tliefiiend, philosopher and guide for his students 
So he should be able to pi ovule necessary guidance to his students 


Preparation of teacheis compii.ses ol two 
components: (i) Pre-seivice lenchei education, 
and (ii) Iii-sei vice teachei education Pre-seivice 
teacher education comptises ot activities iclaicd 
to pedagogy and content in mending and 
tiansfoiming the education into the best possible 
teacheis to face the task inside the classioom as 
well as outside the classioom in liansloiming 
the children into tutuie citizens who can 
shoulder the responsibilities, In-scivicc teachei 
education compiiscs ol activities iclaled to the 
orientation and re-orie.itation ot the woiking 
teacheis in pedagogy and content to face the 
task as and when new concepts aic introduced 
in the field of education., 


In view ot the needs of the children on par 
with the rapidly changing society and 
introduction ot modern gadgets, our age old 
teacheis who nevei attended the orientation 
piogiammes or continue education opportunities 
piovided by the department to improve Iheir 
professional calibic cannot meet the challenges 
inside the classioom and outside the classioom 
So pieparation of in-service teachers to lace the 
task i,s really a cumbeisomc and stupendous job 
belbic the teacher educators wheiein we have 
to introduce lecent developments in content and 
pedagogy, better use of hardwaie as well as 
software technology 





Foi achieving ihc denvalives of the 
educational ohieclives (knowledge, 
understanding, applicalion) loachcis aie liamed 
in such a way as to meet the challenges inside 
the classiooni. These ,spccirications aie taught 
lo the sludcnls irrespeclive nl Iheii use in 
developing the rcquiied competencies to the 
students, to meet the day-to-day challenges 
Introduction oF modern gadgets in the home 
environment and outside the home enviionment, 
drastic changes in oui educatiem system in 
relation to pedagogy and content are ‘nuisl* to 
develop competencies and to meet the 
challenges m daily life. Education heing need- 
based, wc have to prepare oui leacheis lo know 
suitable teaching-learning stiategies and teaching 
learning niateiials accoidingly Foi this National 
Policy on Education 1986 (Revised 1992) 
envisaged Minimum Levels of Learning (MLL) 
by providing suitable educational climate and 
to upkeep the inteiests ol the tcacheis jn the 
implementation ol the activity-based leaimng 
in pioviding diiect purposeful cxpciiences m 
gioups to develop competencies among the 
childien in lelation to cognitive, psychomotoi, 
and allcctive domam.s For this, cuinculum is 
prepared and MLLs are listed out stage-wise. 
Pieparation of teaclieis is in progress in the form 
of Special Orientation oF Primaiy Teachers 
(SOPT) Foi in-service tcacheis. The concept ol 
MLLs IS alieady intioduced in the PSTE couise 
syllabus MLLs are intended to improve the 
quality oF education by maintaining equity and 
to achieve the competencies to masteiy levels, 
stage-wise. By providing suitable oxpcncnccs, 
children will be able to achieve the .stipulated 
competencies where the tcachcns should play a 
vital role in the piocess ol competency-ba-sed 
teaching, competency-based learning and well 
versed in the competency-based testing. How 
best the children aie benefited through oui 
.schooling is veiy impoitant lather (han coming 


and simply going In our planning, top priority 
must he given to the learner-rather than teacher- 
cenlicd one Teacher should exclusively act as 
a guide and a Facilitator who can Facilitate, 
suggest and save at times of danger dui ing the 
piocess oF leaimng to develop competencies It 
IS (he look-out ol the teachers to develop good 
lapport wilh Ihc enviionment and to provide or 
initiiilc the inlciaclion between the learner and 
the matciials (hat arc available in the 
enviionment. 

NPE 1986 (Revised 1992) intended in 
developing the competencies among the children 
by providing Ihc suitable learning expciicnccs 
using the matciials supplied by the Goveininent 
in the loim of Opeialion Blackboard scheme. 
Audio-visual Education, better use ol the 
Environment aic other pi ogrammes. Intcgiation 
ol all (OB, AV, APPEP, and EV) the available 
lesouiccs 111 providing learning experiences in 
the Form of activities in groups will enable them 
to develop the competencies Efficiency of the 
tcacheis in providing suitable sen.sory 
experiences is the major part to bo played during 
the piocess ol activity-based leai nmg. The most 
acceptable way o’Fpioviding sensory experience 
is the direct puiposeliil experience where wc 
can expect 100 per cent lesulls in developing 
competencies lo masteiy levels All students 
must be in a position to icach the mastery levels 
m the stipulated competencies. Criteiion-based 
evaluation can alone mcasuic how successful 
the progiamming is to meet the present day 
challenges in transforming the children into 
better ciliiccns. 

Pieparation of teachers on these lines will 
adequately cater to the needs of the children, 
who need help as and when lequired. Now we 
are jiUcrcslcd m the children’s perl'oimance 
rather than the teacher For this we have to equip- 
the teacher to meet the challenges and to solve 
the day-to-day problems in and around the 
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school Bellcr expoMiie of (he PSTE iuul in- 
scrvicc teiichei.s lo i,cccnt Uciids in pediigogy 
and coiilcnl is must, 

Estnblishmcnl o( Distiici IiisfiUUcs ol 
EdiicalionNiind Tiaining in Ihc place ol oltl 
(cachci liainiiig niMilules and Inslitiitcs ol 
Advancbd Studies in Education iii the place ol 
college of educalion and opening ol‘ 
compiehcnsivc colleges ol etlucation in the 
selected regions are intended to pioduce betlci 
tcaeheis eoinpaiatively and qiialilalively, but 
quantitative aspect is being a hiitdle heloio the 
piogiessol these inslilutcs ol education Quality 
aspect can alone piepaie the best and committed 
leaeheis who can I'aee the task Detei loiaiion in 
the quality leads to iminoial piaeliees and lull 
in moial values 

Regional Institutes'ol Education sponsoied 
by the NCERT aie picpaiing the best possible 
teaeheis lo catei lo the piesent needs of the day 
keeping in view ol the advancements in the 
held ol education These institutions aic 
specially meant' loi developing piolessional 
competency in pedagogy and m content The 
lispiiants loi these institutes aie specially 
inteieslcd to do sei vice in the licid ol education. 
The eiiiiiculum loi the couisc is liamed in such 
a way lo develop the icquiied competencies to 
lace the tasks ellcclivcly Also the dcgiees 
awaided as Bacheloi ol Science Eduealion/Aits 
Hducalion and Master ol Science Etiucation/Ails 
Education cleaily emphasise and envisage that 
they are picpaied with the pailiculai iiiolto The 
tcachei educatois in the RlEs aie also 
piolessionally well versed and well-equipped 
to ipeci the lequiicntenls in Ihc pieparaiion ol 
the teaeheis Irom lime lo time Some ol' the 
colleges ol education run by reputed 
missionaiies aie taking keen interest in the 
piepaiation ol the committed teachers to do 
■SCI vice to education depaitment in the piocess 
of helping the nation at huge. 


The Stale Councils of Educational Research 
and Tiaining (SCERTs) aie not blessed with the 
leqiiiicd supeivision over the colleges ol 
education and DIETs in the process of 
piepaiation of teaeheis Though they aie 
pioviding lequiied aeadeniic suppoit lo the 
icachci educatois in the loim of orientation as 
and when leqiiiicd, the follow-up work and field 
intciaction is not within thcii leach Expcits m 
the field ol education will be given stillicicnt 
licedom and be placed in the SCERT on par 
with the Univeisity Depailments Appointments 
on the basis ol piomolion aie lo be euitailed or 
discoLiiaged The inleiest ol the expcits need to 
he safeguaidetl and they should the highly paid 
loi, who aie woikmg'as academicians in the 
education department. 

Re.seareh lacihties in the held ol school 
educalion need lo be incicased Piovision and 
cncouiagcmcnt loi the teaeheis wot king at 
giassjools level may be given top piioiity in 
Ihc (ield ol research SCERT must have 
piovision lo Lindeilakc good nunibci ol leseaich 
woiks and lo guide the teachers m the held of 
lescaich 

Suggestions 

1 Selection ol candidales lui admission 
into the teacher tiaining instilules may 
he on the basis ol the peifoimanee m 
the aptitude lest but not on the basis of 
SAT testing puiely related to academic 
sub|eels 

2 Lnhilalion ol enliy into the instilutes 
depending on the I'aeililies available lor 
naming. 

?i. Tiained teaeheis must not led 
luislialcd beloie being absoibed by the 
depailmeiu. Pieparaiion ol teachers in 
huge quantities leads to detcrioiation 
111 the educational values 
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4 B.Ed Jegioc lliiougli coiicspontlcncc 
couises .should be discouiaged and at 
least lust degree in cdLication must be 
icgLilaily attended by the aspiianl, and 
pci Kid of tiaining must be at least two 
yeais, internship loi a pciiod of .six 
inonth.s undei the guidance ol an 
expel leneed teacher woiking in 
lecognised school, to have bcttci 
exposuie in the lecent tiend.s Couisc 
completion ccrtilicate will be the 
ciitciion 111 the place of pass or fail 
sy.stem 

fi Teacheis .should be specially tiained lor 
pie-piimaiy, piimary and secondaiy 
levels with specialisation in those 
aspects should subsequently be 
appointed in the particulai held 
Iiiespectivc of the levels ol education 
whethei it is pie-piimaiy, piimaiy oi 
.secondary salaiies should 
commensuiate with the qualilications 
Moic qualilted and piolicicnt oi 
expelts tn the paittculai field be at the 
loundation level tn pie-piimaiy, 
piiniaiy wheie the childien icquiicd 
peilect guidance and help lor the 
piogic.s.s, Only childien blessed with 
good primaiy education pciloim bettei 
in lutuie education and this 
expel iinental titith is revealed tliiough 
oui educational leseaichcs. 

6 Foi eveiy thiee yeais all teacheis must 
utilise oppoi tunities to undeigo 
intensive oiicntation m pedagogy and 
content I'oi not less than 30 days dining 
the vacation, in the iCputcd colleges 
meant for this pin pose exclusively with 
all the icquiicd facilities for tiaining. 

7 More lesearch facilities need to be 
made ayailablc to the teachers woiking 
at giossioot level to take up and to 
find .solutions foi the pioblems. The 


lesearch findings should have wide 
publicity among the implementing 
agencies Linkage between reseaich 
agencies and the administiation is a 
must while planning 

8 Pre-set vice teacher education need to 
he sticngthencd by naming the would 
be teacheis aceoiding to the leccnl 
ticnds in the field o( education 

9 DIETS and institutes of advanced 
studies should be kept open to the 
teacheis as well as leseaicheis to 
clarify their doubts and also to utilise 
the lesouiccs that are available to 
impiove their professional 
competencies and to meet the piesent 
day challenges m the lield of education 

10' Litciatuie produced in the field of 
educalion may be supplied to all the 
teachers foi the use and to meet the 
needs ol the childien 

11. Thcic should be provision to meet the 
reeuriing expenditure to provide 
leaching learning activities in the 
scliool. 

12 Mateiials .supplied by the department 
should be need based. Piopei use of 
these mateiials sliould be checked and 
1 1 not in use, remedial woik may be 
initialed Teacheis should he specially 
trained to opejate the equipment lelated 
to autlio-visual, specially piepared kits 
and computeis 

13, Every year teachers should be guided 
in Ihc preparation ol yearplans, pciiod 
plans and to incoiporate advancements 
in the field of education and to avoid 
stereotyped way of teaching. 

14, In the appointment of teacher educators 
piioiity should be given to the 
experienced and enthusiastic teachers. 

15, Autonomy tor the SCERT to guide and 
supcivi.se the programmes, and inter 
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change of experts from the universities 
will improve the quality. 

16 Increasing the visits of the subject 
experts to give proper guidance to 
teachers and setting up of experimental 
.schools for liy-out by the cxpcri.s. 

17 Woikshops cum .seminars in the place 
of tcachci ccntic meetings under the 
guidance ol the experts I'lom the 
training institutions 

18. Tcachcis should be frequently allowed 
to paiticipate in woik-shops, seminars, 
scicncc-cum-educalional exhibitions. 
Held trips, excursions and .social .seivicc 
activities. Club activities should be 
given priority 

19, All teachers should invaiiably be 
tiained to undertake action-research 
piojects to solve the pioblcms ielated 
to the infrastructural facilities as well 
as problems related to academic 
excellence and quality. 


20. Special orientation of teachers in the 
non-cognitive areas or para-curriculum 
must be implemented for the all round 
development ol the children. 

21, NCERT must be the focal point to 
govern the teacher education via 
SCERTs at state level and DIETs 
at districts and sub-DIETs as 
branches. 

Loopholes in teacher education will 
certainly deteriorate (he quality of education. 
Effective preparation of teachers is cs.scntial tor 
the better development of the children, 
Commitment on the part of the Icachers also 
plays a vital role in cairying into oui classroom 
and better use of the materials supplied by the 
dcpaitmcnt as well as Ihc facilities available in 
the environment. Tcachci educators must 
carefully plan and conduct the piogramines to 
cater to the needs of Ihc teachers m developing 
professional competencies to meet the 
challenges and to face the task. 
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